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No 29 ina series: 


Newest version of the 


world’s single-engine weight-lifting champion 


apsvord! 


the U.S. Navy’s 


Few aircraft can rival the over-all record 
of the Douglas AD Skyraiders. Here is a 
piston-engine series that holds its own 
with honor in the jet age. 

Now comes the newest version of Sky- 
raider—the Douglas AD-6. A hint of its 
efficiency can be seen in the world record 


Be a naval flier — write to: 
Nav Cad, Washington 25, D.C. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 












Douglas AD-6 Skyraider 


set by its predecessor, the AD-4, which 
recently took off with a useful load of 
14,941 pounds—three thousand pounds 
more than its own basic weight. Most 
versatile planes in the air, the AD Sky- 
, 


raiders can handle 22 different assign- 


ments—a usefulness which will be ex- 





tended even farther by the new AD-O6. 

Development of the AD-6 Skyraider 
is another example of Douglas leadership 
in aviation. The development of planes 
that can be produced in quantity—to 


fly faster and farther with a bigger pay- 


load—is the basic rule of Douglas design. 





First in Aviation 
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misses a single step, some so-called leaders 
cry for a shorter work week at the same high 
take-home pay. You hear it today. 


Less production for the same high pay of 
course increases costs and prices, and that 
means fewer people will buy, fewer workers 
will be needed. 


With fewer jobs, the same cry goes up 


. 





VERY TIME America’s march of prosperity 






16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
machining vacuum sweeper part. 


How to legislate poverty 


again, and hours are cut and soon jobs are cut 


once more. 
And that’s the route to bread lines and poverty. 


Instead of cutting hours, cut waste—of time 
and material. That increases value, and greater 
value always attracts buyers. (The buying history 
of your own home will prove it!) 


It starts with modern machines well used by 
workers. In other words—you. 


& 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








% What Will lke Do 


If Business Gets Worse? 


If the expected business pickup 


THIS 


fails, what will Government do? Are 
there any plans for moving in if the 
present downturn does not correct 


itself? Here is the inside story of the 


ISSUE 


program that is being quietly whipped 
into shape in Washington, to be ready 
for use if and when needed. Starts on 
page 26. 


% Who Gets the Tax Cuts? 


Congregs now is engaged in cutting taxes for quite a number 
of people. Who is in line for reductions, and what are the argu- 


ments all about? Page 97. 


yx Is the CIO Cracking Up? 


Top leaders of the nation’s second-largest labor organization 
are feuding among themselves. What will this do to the CIO’s 


strength? Page 109. 
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need not 


Tue key men in your organization are the 
ones you miss most when they go on 
vacation, 

How would it affect you, then, if one 
of them were badly hurt in an accident, 


and indefinitely “sidelined” ? 


You'd want to keep his job open. You'd 
hate to cross him off your payroll, just 
when he and his family would be needing 
the money most. But how long could you 
get along without him, taking up the slack 
by parceling out his duties? 

For a few weeks, maybe. Then you'd 
probably find that, in fairness to the firm 
and to yourself, you'd have to replace him. 

Travelers Business Accident insurance 
is designed to let you replace your key 
men without delay, and without financial 
loss to them or you. 


Accident 


With 


Plan, you’ll never have to pay two salaries 


a Travelers Business 
for one job. 

For this plan assures your key employ- 
ees their medical expenses, in case of an 
accident, and a regular income for the 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


a 






ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 
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period of total disability—even of it should 
last a lifetime. 

If you would like to know more about 
Key Man Accident insurance for your 
firm, fill in the coupon or pin it to your 


letterhead. 

Please send me full information about 
Travelers Business Accident insurance. 
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Inventory... 
for Investors! 


stores take them all the time. 


To check up on just where they 
stand, 


To see what's selling—or slow. 


To re-order the good lines— 
close out the bad. 


It may take some time and trou- 
ble, sure. But just ask any store if 
it’s not worth it. 


And that’s how it goes with 
most smart investors, too. 


Periodically, they like to sit 
down and re-appraise their hold- 
ings .. . go over the stocks they 
own in the light of current condi- 
tions. 


They want up-to-date figures on 
sales, earnings, dividends . . . fresh 
estimates on the outlook for cer- 
tain industries and stocks . . . the 
assurance that profitable opportu- 
nities for purchase or sale are not 
being neglected. 


If you’re an investor and feel 
that it’s high time you took inven- 
tory yourself—it’s as easy as writ- 
ing a letter. 


Our Research Department will 
be happy to prepare and send you 
a complete analysis of your port- 
folio... point out the weak points 
and the strong . . . make any sug- 
gestions it can that might serve to 
advance your own best interests. 


There’s no charge for this serv- 
ice, whether you’re a customer or 
not. Simply address your letter to 
me— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-I 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’ 
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The March of the News 


AUTO RACE 


HRYSLER, third among U. S. auto 
® makers, took off in hot pursuit of 
Ford and General Motors. President L. 
L. Colbert disclosed a key feature of 
Chrysler’s plans for the race: a 250- 
million-dollar loan from Prudential In- 
surance, to be paid back by July 1, 2054. 

Chrysler’s hundred years promised ex- 
citement. General Motors, the leader, 
recently announced a 1-billion-dollar ex- 
pansion program. And Ford was mak- 
ing every effort to displace GM from 
the top spot. 

If the auto makers were right, the 
U. S. was hardly facing a depression. 


CAPITOL TARGETS 


SALESMAN with a sharp sense of tim- 
A ing dropped in at the office of House 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. He left a 
sample of bulletproof glass. 

Many Congressmen, in the aftermath 
of last week’s shooting affair on Capitol 
Hill, wondered whether bulletproof 
glass was the answer. All of them, they 
suddenly realized, are extremely vul- 
nerable to attack by any fanatic with a 
grudge. Their offices, the Capitol res- 
taurants, the committee rooms are open 
to anyone with murderous intent. And 
the Capitol police, political appointees 
all, are in some cases youngsters work- 
ing their way through college. 


BIGGEST BLAST DUE 


HE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION ap- 
| panel was preparing to set off the 
biggest man-made explosion in history. 
Out at Bikini atoll, in the far Pacific, the 
AEC detonated “an atomic device,” said 
the blast was the first in a series of tests. 

The AEC did not say, but most ob- 
servers concluded, that the series would 
include setting off the latest-model hy- 
drogen bomb, roughly twice as violent 
as the explosion which obliterated a 
whole island back in 1952. That one 
dug a hole in the sea bottom a mile 
wide and 175 feet deep. 

Whatever the outcome of the Pacific 
tests, che U. S. could be sure of one 
thing: If the ability to blast cities off. the 
earth was a deterrent to war, the chance 
for peace was exceedingly good. 


BRICKER PLAN AGAIN 


HE SENATE had hardly caught its 
breath when the Bricker amendment 
was back in the spotlight. A watered- 


down version of Senator Bricker’s original 


project had fallen just short of the two 
thirds majority necessary for adoption 
by the Senate. But a freshman Senator, 
Alton A. Lennon (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, moved to reconsider. 

The reconsideration motion, which 
can be called up at any time, could be 
used by Democrats to stall the Eisen. 
hower program, could be used by Brick. 
er-amendment champions in one more 
effort to limit the President’s treaty. 
making powers. 


NEHRU SPURNS U.S. AID 


NDIA’S PRIME MINISTER NEHRU had 
| some comforting words for the Com- 
munist regime in China. Mr. Nehru, 
coldly refusing President Eisenhower’ 
offer of military assistance, took the oc- 
casion to condemn, in no_ uncertain 
terms, U. S. policies in Asia. The policies 
of India and the U. S. in regard to Com- 
munist China, he said, were “wholly op- 
posed.” 

Mr. Nehru’s words gave no encour 
agement to those trying to strengthen 
U.S.-Indian relations. But no one 
doubted that they were well received 
in Peiping. 


COFFEE PREDICTION 


EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FORE 
D CASTERS had nothing cheerful to 
say to the U. S. coffee drinker. This 
year’s crop, said the experts, will be 
some 36 million pounds below a pre 
liminary estimate made last December. 

The new estimate was the result of a 
special world coffee inventory made by 
the Department in the wake of sharp 
retail-price rises. The forecasters’ pre- 
diction: The dip in production would 
have an “abnormal” price effect in the 
current tight supply situation. How high 
the retail price of a pound of coffee 
would go, no one would say. 


PROBLEM: OLD SHIPS 


HE NAvy, hard-pressed for funds in an 
T economy Administration, prepared to 
scuttle some of its ships. No ordinary 
vessels, they included the oldest Amer- 
can fighting ship, the U. S. S. Constella- 
tion, sister to the’ Constitution, “Old 
Ironsides.” It would cost 35 million dol- 
lars, the Navy said, to restore the old 
ships, thousands more to maintain them. 

The proposal raised a hue and cry it 
Congress. The Constellation first put 
to sea in 1797. The Navy’s announce- 
ment was no guarantee she wouldn't be 
around for a long time to come. 
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BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 


your voice will travel the world’s 


first transoceanic telephone cable 


A dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
mile voice cable that will cross “the 
mountains beneath the sea” to con- 
nect the United States and Canada 
with the British Isles. 


Through it you will speak to 
Europe as easily and clearly as you 
talk to a business associate across 
town. Amplification for your voice 
will be accomplished about every 40 


miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the cable and designed to oper- 
ate continuously for many years. 


The new cable will cost about 
$35,000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 
between New York and London. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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General route of the new transatlantic tele- 
phone cable system. Conversations and radio 
programs will travel a new Bell Radio Relay 
route to Nova Scotia, and then will go through 
cable to Newfoundland and Great Britain. 


Many years of telephone research 
and development have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
and women, telephone investors, and 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in the continuing job of providing 
ever better telephone service. 











Famous Bendix Starter Drive 








helped do away with cranking 
and put 20 Million Women 


in the Driver’s Seat! 


Small things bring great changes. Think 
what really happened in 1913 when the 
little but wonderfully ingenious Bendix 
Starter Drive became ‘‘the mechanical 
hand that cranks your car.” By elimi- 
nating back-breaking cranking, the self- 
starter opened the car door to Woman’s 
world. 





The Great American Economic Revolution was under 
way and it hasn’t stopped gathering momentum yet. 
Today nearly 20,000,000 women drive cars to places to 
spend an estimated 80% of the national take-home pay. 


We are not claiming this would not have happened if it 
had not been for the wonderful Bendix Starter Drive; we 
simply point out that it did happen because this inven- 
tion helped change the auto from a luxury for men only 
to the whole-family necessity it is today! 


The Bendix Starter Drive also started Bendix Aviation 
Corporation—it was our first product. So many have 
been made, and so efficiently have they operated, that the 
“Bendix Drive’”’ is a symbol of quality the world over. 


Other Famous Bendix Names 

Bendix Aviation makes scores of other quality auto- 
motive products with famous names—Stromberg* Carbu- 
retor, Bendix* Radio, Bendix-Eclipse* Brake Lining, 
Bendix* Brakes, Scintilla Magneto, Bendix* Power Steer- 
ing, and Zenith* Carburetor are a few. Hundreds of other 
products for aviation, industrial and home use are 
turned out by our 25 manufacturing divisions. 


You and Bendix 


Because Bendix Aviation is more diverse in manufac- 
turing and engineering experience than perhaps any 
other large corporation, our ability to serve other 





businesses is correspondingly greater, with products 
as complex as supersensitive temperature or viscosity 
control instruments, for example, or as simple as a 
new rattle-proof, rust-proof handle for carrying 
cases of all kinds which one of our divisions 
recently introduced, and which has enjoyed 
remarkable acceptance. Or it may be we have the 
technical answer to a processing problem that has been 
bothering your production a long time. 


To find out all about Bendix Aviation Corporation and 
our ability to serve you, why not follow through with 
the suggestion at the right: 
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PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad. mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 








FinD Out How BENDIX CAN HELP Your BUSINESS 


The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 
art of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 
on your company letterhead to: 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢ FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 




















You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 


The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 


General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-E 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


CWS 


What Eisenhower may learn next November 2 is simply this: 

So-called "liberals," egging the President on, encouraging him to fight 
party "conservatives" very often vote Democratic in elections. 

"Conservatives," getting the cold shoulder, more and more discouraged, 
have a habit of staying home on Election Day when unhappy. 

Result: Prospective return of a Democratic Congress. 

That's becoming more than a remote prospect. It's one that Republican 
Party leaders admit to be growing at the moment. 








Ike, listening to the-party's "liberals," is given this advice: 

Forget about the party "conservatives." There's no place for them to go if 
offended. They'll still be Republicans in November. 

Gear policy to win over former New Dealers. The big sources of unmined 
votes for Republicans are to be found among Democrats of the past. 

Maybe so, say the "conservatives," but experience suggests otherwise. 

Which side is right will be decided in November. Right now, Ike likes the 
arguments that the "liberals" advance. He's not for the bare-knuckle, 
rough-and-tumble kind of politics the "conservatives" advise. 


McCarthy, regardless, will go on looking for Communists. 

Investigating committees will continue as aggressive as ever. 

Committee chairmen, not the White House, will fix procedures. Congress 
will not curb the power of committee chairmen. 

Armed services will change methods of dealing with Communists. 

Republicans' hopes in November are related to their ability to convince 
voters that Democrats cannot be trusted to take over again; that Democrats 
permitted Communists to infiltrate Government, and that it was under Democrats 
that the country found itself in three big wars. 

That's the line Republicans in Congress are trying to lay down. It's not 
the line, however, that Mr. Eisenhower particularly likes. 











Republican outlook, up to now, is not regarded as brilliant. 

In the Senate, Republican control is only nominal. In the House, a shift 
of three seats, net, would give control to the Democrats. 

History suggests some shift from the party in power in off years. 

Farmers, polls indicate, are not as solidly Republican as they were in 
November, 1953. Negro voters in the big cities give no sign of a major shift to 
the Republican side. Wage-earner vote, sharply divided last time, now is 
veering more Democratic as pockets of unemployment appear. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


The South, where Republicans made gains, is slipping back to its place as 
the backbone of the Democratic Party. 
Republican problem is to reverse recent trends between now and November, to 
develop appeals that will offset a normal tendency for the party out of power to 
v pick up seats in Congress when a President is not being chosen. r 





Actually, coalition control will continue in Congress regardless of the 
party that wins nominal control. That's been true for many years. 

Coalition is that of Southern Democrats and Republicans. 

Coalition rule, to Eisenhower, is appealing. It calls for a minimum of 
partisanship, a maximum of quiet adjustment, much compromise. 





What you can be quite sure of in looking ahead is this: 

Tax policy, basically, will be conservative. Tax-law change to remove 
inequities will be voted in 1954; will not be upset in 1955 or later. 

Labor laws will be little if any changed. Labor leaders definitely will 
not dominate policy even if Democrats do regain control of Congress. Minimum 
wage is not likely to be raised this year. Taft-Hartley, if changed, will trim 
labor-union power, not expand it. Any change is uncertain. 

Farm policy will remain on the side of high price supports. 

Money will be kept low-priced and reasonably abundant. Government will 
expand the use of its credit to bolster mortgage markets, encourage foreign 
investment, help small business--if needed to stimulate business. 

State socialism, in expanding form, will be resisted. 

The point is that the conservative shift, registered in 1952, is not to be 
reversed in any practical way in 1954 or later. Earliest basic change could 
come in 1956. Two factors block earlier change: (1) The conservative coalition 
in Congress; (2) veto power in the hands of Eisenhower. 














Outlook for business still is mixed, but not so bad. 
Automobile business, one of the weakest spots, is looking up somewhat. 








Used-car glut is clearing, with prices up a little. New cars are moving 
better, often substantially under the list price. Car output, however, is at a 
level above demand. Output is at a rate around 6 million cars a year. Demand is 
not expected to reach 5.5 million. 

TV sales, after a lag, are up sharply. Small appliances go well. 

Retail trade, generally, is good, if not still booming. Goods in many 
lines are moving into consumption faster than they're being produced. 

Result: A mild spring upturn is probable. Construction expands with spring 
as a rule. Farm employment and buying picks up. Employment, down somewhat in 
January and February, tends to rise in March and April. 

Prospect still is that 1954 will be the second-best year on record. 























War in Indochina is likely to drag on. War involvement for U.S. is to be 
limited to supply and advice, possibly to air support if required. 

Truce for Indochina is less than a 50-50 prospect. Truce terms, on any 
foreseeable basis, would open the door to Communist expansion. U.S. will use all 
its influence to.try to block a deal opening the way to Communist control of 
Southeast Asia. More war is the alternative. 

Over all, however, world tensions are easing somewhat. » 
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“| flew TWA to get there... 


drove a HERTZ Rent-a-car yey 


after | arrived.” / 







“| found the TWA-Hertz 
Plane-Auto Plan the quickest, 
easiest way to get around.” 





“FIRST, | CALLED TWA for flight reservations—then asked them to 
reserve a Hertz Rent-a-car at my destination. TWA handled all the fortable chair and flew straight to my destination, I enjoyed everything 
details. With one phone call I made arrangements for everything.” from meals to the latest magazines—all with TWA’s compliments.” 








rr ® a e 


“| ARRIVED REFRESHED, and my new, clean car from Hertz was wait- “| MADE MORE CALLS, had more time to spare on each call I made. 
ing at the airport. The reasonable Hertz rates really surprised me! No delays—no transportation worries. What’s more, I got home days 
The national average is only $6.50 for 24 hours, plus 8 cents a mile.”’ sooner. Yes, from now on, wherever I go, it’s TWA and Hertz.’’ 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 














Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Many Businessmen Quitting Government .. . Ike Tells 
Cabinet He’s Boss . . . November Upturn: Republican Aim 


President Eisenhower took the advice 
of aides who are newcomers to na- 
tional politics rather than of his con- 
gressional liaison men when he chose 
to do battle with Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. The old hands questioned the 
wisdom of a President’s lecturing a 
Congress under control of his own 
party. 


co ok 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, played 
_ only a secondary role in seeking to 
resolve the latest tussle between Sen- 
ator McCarthy and the executive 
branch of the Governmertt. 


ee -* 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, is being blamed by the White 
House staff for hasty and “ill- 
advised” moves that finally developed 
into an Eisenhower-McCarthy argu- 
ment. Mr. Stevens no longer is over- 
confident in his dealing with politi- 
cians. 


xk * 


Senator McCarthy is not at all wor- 
ried about the prospect that he might 
run out of Communists in Govern- 
ment to investigate even under a Re- 
publican Administration. The backlog 
remains substantial. 


oe ae 


The President is being told that there 
is not a chance that Senate investigat- 
ing committees will adopt what is 
referred to as a “code of fair pro- 
cedure.” It is pointed out that kid 
gloves never have been worn by in- 
vestigating Senators and that some 
Democrats of the past still make Sen- 
ator McCarthy look like an amateur 
when it comes to rough handling of 
witnesses. 


x ~~ 


Top economic planners for the Eisen- 
hower Administration are under in- 
structions to try to have things rolling 


again by November, as Democrats 
used to do in times past. It is being 
accepted that, if business is good 
around election time, people are 
inclined to be friendly to the party in 
power and vote accordingly. 


* kK ¥* 


Leonard Hall, Republican Party 
Chairman, admits privately that he is 
glad March is not November. Mr. 
Hall sees a good deal of political 
repair work to do before the Repub- 
licans take on the Democrats again 
eight months from now. Democrats 
are claiming, also in private, that 
they would make a net gain of 35 
seats in the House if elections were 
held today. 


x * 


President Eisenhower is not worried 
by the growing number of quips that 
Democrats are making about his golf 
playing and his vacations. One of the 
latest that the Democrats are using 
is this: “I just saw a good picture of 
the President. He was at his desk, 
working.” 


xk * 


Mr. Eisenhower is becoming disturbed 
by the number of high officials who 
either are leaving the Government or 
planning to leave. Many Republi- 
can businessmen accepted posts in the 
Eisenhower Administration with the 
understanding that they would serve 
a limited time. The trouble, from the 
Republican viewpoint, is that it is 
difficult to learn how to handle a 
bureaucracy in a short period of 
time. 


xk *& 


Robert Cutler, special assistant on 
whom the President relies heavily, is 
to stay on in his job at least until 
after the November elections. Mr. 
Cutler had considered resigning be- 
cause the pressure of his job was 
affecting his health. 


The President felt it necessary tre- 
cently to inform two of his top Cab- 
inet members that he welcomed ad- 
vice, but that, once advice was given, 
he did not expect further pressure to 
be brought upon him to affect his 
decision. He made it clear that re- 
sponsibilities of Cabinet members 
begin and end in their own depart- 
ments. He will make final decisions. 


x *k * 


Bernard Shanley, White House Coun- 
sel, and not James Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, is guiding the President 
on labor policy related to planned 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. 


x *k * 


Maxwell Rabb, Associate Counsel to 
the President, is getting the added 
title of secretary to the Cabinet. Mr. 
Rabb will set up machinery to keep 
minutes of Cabinet meetings, to pro- 
vide agenda and to make sure that 
Cabinet members are informed on 
questions Mr. Eisenhower wants dis- 
cussed. In the past, no real record 
was kept of Cabinet decisions. 


xk 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Majority Leader, and some 
other key Republican Senators are 
influenced in their attitude toward 
coming talks with Communists by 
knowledge that John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, once went on rec- 
ord as favoring U.S. recognition for 
Communist China. 


x &k° xX 


Secretary of State Dulles convinced 
President Eisenhower that he should 
override objections by George Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury, to 
more Export-Import Bank loans for 
Latin America. Mr. Humphrey has 
to find the money for the loans. Mt. 
Dulles, however, pointed out that, of 
800 millions in past loans, none is in 
default. 
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LY GILFILLAN HAS 
PROVEN GAP-FILLER RADAR Wi 





ihind 
e. 


> TNA ANGELES 





hours a day—8750 hours—at Boston 








This example is only one of the many instances Internationah\Airport with only 7's 
of the remarkable 4-year dependability record hours of involitgtary = This is 
of perfected Gilfillan Surveillance Radar when less than 1/10 of 1%! If hours were 


i ; Z iles, this would be the equivalent of 
combined with outstanding maintenance by eerie Sie Gan “a cla a 


CAA personnel at major U. S. airports. mons to Boston Airport compared to 


the vast stretch of air miles lying be- 


Reliable air defense requires reliable radar. sictlentidnenigelen Sivatniicseid idaaen. 


Gilfillan is the only gap-filler radar now 
available that has already made the long 
jump from prototype to proven performance. 


Gilfillan has developed and delivered more 
ground surveillance radar than all other 
manufacturers. The proven dependability of 
this perfected equipment is now demonstrat- 
ing itself—at this moment and 24 hours every 
day—at more than 200 air bases and airports 
around the world. 














s—- Come aboard, friend 





























The wind is steady over the deck. The Landing Signal 

Officer figures the Cougar’s closing speed. Too fast, his 

paddles say. The jet lifts her nose. Roger, his paddles 
' say. He judges deck pitch and roll. 


Cut! The Cougar drops, hooks a wire, and is pulled to 
j a stop in less than 100 feet. A crew frees her, and with 
; wings folding, she moves off the canted landing deck. 


Canted deck, catapults, and Cougars, he thinks. They 
mean a new era of Naval airpower. The canted deck, 
angled away from the planes parked forward, increases 
landing area and safety. With the new steam catapult, 
they can even launch planes down-wind. And now 
Navy squadrons are flying Cougars, their first oper- 
ational swept-wing jet fighters. 





The bullhorn gives him another Cougar on approach, 





and it grows in the groove. Roger, his paddles say. 
Roger. Cut: come aboard, friend. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE » LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


Designers and builders also of the S2F-1 sub-killer, Albatross 
triphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies. 


Make your career in Naval Aviation. 
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> GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, Secretary 
of the Treasury, is finding that the ideas 
of a successful business financier, when 
applied to Government, are making him 
highly unpopular with many members 
of Congress. His ideas are to grant only 
slight immediate cuts in taxes, keep reve- 
nues up, work toward a balanced budg- 
et. His early optimism that Congress 
would approve is glimmering. 

Congress, instead, is keeping a weath- 
er eye on autumn election storms. Pow- 
erful figures in both parties are pressing 
for tax cuts that apply personally to 
practically all voters. Mr. Humphrey, 
fighting against huge revenue losses, was 
spotlighted last week for suggesting a 
presidential veto if Congress passes a 
Democratic plan to make big cuts in in- 
come taxes through higher exemptions. 

In business, Mr. Humphrey ran a 
230-million-dollar industrial empire, the 
M. A. Hanna Company, and was accus- 
tomed to having his financial plans car- 
ried out. In a 60-billion-dollar Govern- 
ment, the atmosphere is different. For in- 
stance, if the veto is used to protect his 
revenues, he may find that Congress does 
not take kindly to it. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the only President ever to veto a 
general revenue bill, angered his own 
party and was promptly overridden. Har- 
ry S. Truman, then a Senator, voted to 
override; as President, Mr. Truman used 
the veto on a 1948 tax-cutting bill, and 
was overridden by Congress also. 


































>R. W. SCOTT McLEOD, suddenly 
trimmed of his hiring and firing power 
in the State Department last week, is a 
friend of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


—USN&WR Photo 


R. W. SCOTT McLEOD 
e+ got a setback 








Ge tHE WEEK 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
. .. got an education 


(Rep.), of Wisconsin. He declares the 
Wisconsin Senator never had anything to 
do with his appointment. But the re- 
shuffle that clipped Mr. McLeod’s author- 
ity was widely looked upon in Washing- 
ton as an anti-McCarthy move and it 
emphasized reports of factional turmoil 
within the Department. 

Mr. McLeod retains authority over se- 
curity investigations and over the consu- 
lar service. He loses jurisdiction over per- 
sonnel files—files that Senator McCarthy 
says were stripped or juggled, in some 
instances, before Mr. McLeod took over. 

As security officer, Mr. McLeod will 
continue investigations of State Depart- 
ment employes. So far, 11 have been 
separated from their jobs as pro-Commu- 
nists—four of them turned up by Mr. 
McLeod, seven others found before he 
got the security job. Mr. McLeod, 39, 
spent five years as a newspaperman in 
Iowa, was an FBI man from 1942 to 1949. 


> THRUSTON B. MORTON, a Repub- 
lican ex-Congressman from Kentucky, 
got a boost in the State Department last 
week. His appointment as Acting Depu- 
ty Under Secretary for Administration, 
coupled with an order reducing the au- 
thority of R. W. Scott McLeod, bore 
earmarks of a quick double play against 
Mr. McLeod’s supporter, Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Morton gets the top hand in run- 
ning all State Department operations ex- 
cept the conduct of foreign policy. His 
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duties include direct supervision of some 
of Mr. McLeod’s work. 

The new administrator came to the 
State Department a year ago as an As- 
sistant Secretary to handle the Depart- 
ment’s contacts with Congress. He had 
served three terms in the House of Rep- 
resentatives but refused to seek a fourth 
term because allies of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft had gained control of 
party machinery in Kentucky. And since 
he got his job in the State Department, 
Mr. Morton has spoken critically of inves- 
tigating methods that Senator McCarthy 
uses against suspected Communists. 


>W. STUART SYMINGTON, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Missouri, aims to be 
present when Republican Senator Mc- 
Carthy resumes his hotly controverted 
quizzing of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, 
commanding officer of Camp Kilmer, 
N. J. Senator Symington, in Europe 
when the McCarthy-Zwicker dispute 
broke out, asked—and got—postponement 
of the next round until he gets back. 

Senator Symington’s role as a potential 
presidential candidate lends significance 
to his request. As a member of Senator 
McCarthy’s committee, he can make 
himself the Democrats’ “policeman” of 
Mr. McCarthy’s investigations—and share 
in the investigation publicity. Also, he 
will be in a spot to capitalize on any 
split over “McCarthyism” that may de- 
velop among Republicans. 

Mr. Symington has risen fast in poli- 
tics since he left a St. Louis electrical 
firm to come to Washington in 1941 as an 
Army consultant. He was Assistant Sec- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THRUSTON B. MORTON 
. «+ got a promotion 








Taking the wheel of Hudson Motor Car Co.'s “Italia,” N. K. VanDerzee, V.P. in Charge of Sales, explains: 


How a new Hudson avoids traffic problems! 


“Here is the new I¢a/a—a.look into the future and the latest 
member of the Hudson family which includes the Hornet, the 
Wasp, and the Jet,” says N. K. VanDerzee. 

“But new design naturally creates new traffic problems—in 
the factory. It’s a big job to prevent parts shortages from stall- 
ing assembly lines. Air Express is a tremendous help. 

“As our Traffic Department puts it: One phone call, and it’s 
a load off our minds. Air Express delivers in a matter of hours. 
This dependable speed gives us the safety margin we need to 
keep production rolling. We handle about 2,500 Ibs. a month 
by Air Express. Naturally, we're thinking about speed. But 


___ & Air Express — 


our records show that most of our Air Express shipments also 
cost less than they would by any other air service! 

‘Add to this the country-wide coverage and Air E 
ability to pinpoint shipments in transit, and you have some 
idea of why our Traffic Department turns to Air E; 
our most urgent trafhc. 

“We in Sales are proud of our reputation for on-time 
deliveries of new cars. In large part, we owe that reputation to 
our Traffic Department—and Air Express.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air‘Express ! Division 


of Railway Express Agency. 


ress 


ress for 


—_y—. 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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A. M. BENTLEY 


CASUALTIES IN CONGRESS-—five 
men shot by Puerto Rican Nation- 
alists—turn out, upon examination 
of their careers, to be a true cross 
section of U.S. lawmakers. Pure 
chance chose the casualties. The 
would-be assassins were inaccurate 
marksmen, firing just at a crowd. 
Of the five, two are Republicans, 
three are Democrats; two are law- 
yers, three are businessmen; two rep- 
resent cities, three come from small 
towns; two are war veterans, only 
one is wealthy. Here they are: 
> Alvin M. Bentley, 35, a Repub- 
lican from rural Michigan, inherited 
a family furniture fortune. He be- 
came a career diplomat in the 1940s, 


retary of War, the first Secretary of the 
Air Force, and headed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation before winning elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1952. 


> ADOLPHUS STATON, a retired rear 
admiral of 74 who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor at Vera Cruz 
40 years ago, is pursuing Adlai Steven- 
son once more with an old story, now 
popping up in an election year for the 
third straight time. The story, as the Ad- 
miral retold it last week to the Senate 
Internal Security Committee: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt per- 
sonally blocked Navy efforts to oust 
Communist radiomen from U.S. mer- 
chant ships in 1942. And Mr. Steven- 
son, then assistant to Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox, commented that “I don’t 
think we should be too hard on the 
Commies.” 

Rear Admiral Staton, who had once 
been assistant director of Naval Intel- 
ligence before his retirement, was recalled 
to duty in 1941 to direct the Navy’s anti- 
subversive campaign. He was retired 
again shortly after the incident. He first 
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K. A. ROBERTS 











learned about Communism by serv- 
ing in Sovietized Hungary, and quit 
the diplomatic service in 1950 be- 
cause he disagreed with official poli- 
cy. Mr. Bentley, a freshman in the 
House, is a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

> Ben Franklin Jensen, 61, is a 
retail lumberman in Exira, Iowa, 
a town of 1,000 people not far west 
of the Iowa farm where he was born. 
He was a second lieutenant in World 
War I, has been a Congressman since 
World War II loomed in 1939. He is 
third-ranking Republican on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

> Clifford Davis, 56, of Memphis, 
Tenn., pegged a political career on 





told about it shortly before the 1950 
election, and the story was revived when 
Mr. Stevenson ran for President in 1952. 
Mr. Stevenson’s answer is that Commu- 
nists were U.S. allies, were not then re- 
garded as dangerous. But the story keeps 
dogging him. 


> LUIS MUNOZ MARIN, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, is one of the finest show- 
men in politics. Last week, for example, 
he did not use a mere message to express 
regret over shooting of U.S. Congress- 
men by Puerto Ricans. Instead, he 
boarded a plane, came in person. 

The Governor, serving his second four- 
year term, is a man who knows the Unit- 
ed States well. He went to college in 
Washington, D. C., and in the 1920s he 
lived in New York and wrote poetry. He 
has employed friendship with U. S. poli- 
ticians to boost himself politically. 

Mr. Mufioz Marin founded the Popu- 
lar Party in Puerto Rico in the late 1930s 
on a platform promising economic im- 
provements and eventual independence. 
His strong following among the island’s 
landless hill people was won with such 





G. H. FALLON sk 
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DAVIS B. F. JENSEN 


a law degree and loyalty to the 
Democratic organization. He held 
Memphis city offices for 17 years, 
has been in Congress 14 years. 

> George H. Fallon, 51, a partner 
in a Baltimore advertising firm, 
worked up in politics through Bal- 
timore’s City Council. He is serv- 
ing his fifth term in the House, is 
second-ranking Democrat on the 
Public Works Committee. 

> Kenneth A. Roberts, 41, is a 
Democrat from the Alabama coal 
country that fuels Birmingham in- 
dustry. He is a small-town lawyer 
who got into politics after wartime 
service as a naval officer, now is 
serving his second term in Congress. 





arguments as this: “Don’t trust poli- 
ticians—even me. If you want to sell your 
vote, do it. But make up your mind—you 
can’t have justice and the $2, too.” 


> MOHAMMED NAGUIB, to the dis- 
eased and downtrodden people of Egypt, 
is the symbol of a revolution that brought 
them hope for the first time in genera- 
tions. Because Egypt’s common man re- 
fused to give up hope, the real boss of 
the revolution, Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, had to set Naguib up as Presi- 
dent only two days after ousting him. 

To Nasser, General Naguib seemed 
only a fatherly-looking front man. But 
to shocked masses in Cairo, Naguib is 
the hero who drove out King Farouk 
and the grafting pashas. It was Naguib 
who announced reforms. And it is Naguib 
who talks to the people as equals, lis- 
tens to their grievances. Mobs fight to 
touch his clothes, and it’s a good bet they 
would fight to keep him in office. 

As President, Naguib still takes or- 
ders from Nasser. He is, nevertheless, 
a power in the new Egypt—and that 
power may grow. 
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Johnny had a little debt 


Its face was black as coal 
And everywhere that Johnny went 


It kept him “in the hole” 


It followed him to work one day 








(Advertisement) 


And wound up with the boss 
For when a worker's worried so 


The business takes a loss 

















%.. sTORY—but there was a happy end- 
ing. For soon after that a group of 
employees where Johnny worked got to- 
gether and said: “A lot of us here have 
money troubles. First thing you know, 
we have to go begging for a pay advance or 
we have our wages garnisheed. A man 
with a family always needs credit, but 
most credit is costly. Let’s do what a lot 
of other people are doing. Let’s start a 
credit union right here where we work.” 
"What's a credit union ?”’ someone asked. 
““Well,”’ said George Winter. who had 
worked at a company where there was a 
credit union, “if we had a credit union, we 
could all save money easier. Ve save what- 
ever we can whenever we can. We'd also 
have a place to get loans when we needed 
cash. And we'd pay lower interest on the 
loans than we'd have to pay other places.” 
“How come?” asked Mary Stevens. 
“Well, you see. we run the credit union 
ourselves,” said George. ““There’s very 
little expense. It’s our credit union, and 
we run it just for our benefit. ‘The low cost 
of loans is one of the benefits.” 

"What about other benefits?” asked Jim 
Smith. “Good returns on your savings,” 
said George. “Credit union savings paid 
over 3% where I worked before.” 

Result was that those employees where 
Johnny worked got together and called 
in a credit union representative who ex- 
plained the whole thing to them and 
helped them set it in operation. 

The management of Johnny’s company 

was mighty glad to see the credit union 
get started. Right away the employees 
were relieved of a lot of financial troubles. 
They were happier, better workers. 
If you work for a company that doesn’t 
have a credit union, find out how you can 
help get one started. It will benefit all the 
employees, and by helping them it will be 
good for the company. There are over 
18,000 credit unions and more than 9 mil- 
lion credit union members in America. 
Some of America’s best known companies 
have had employee credit unions for many 
years. Get complete information now and 
without cost or obligation. Write to— 
Dept. US-1, Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 





CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSN. 


Madison 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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What's new in truck tires 


B.F.Goodrich 


solves traction, wear and skid problems 
with() new tires 


a 5 new tires pictured on this page have all been 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich in the past. year. Each 
one helps solve a major tire problem—the problem of 
greater mileage, for example, or of skidding wheels or of 
off-the-road traction. 


Your B. F. Goodrich retailer has a complete line of tires 
for every trucking need. And B. F. Goodrich engineers 
are constantly at work to improve them. That’s why before 
you buy, it will pay you to see your BFG man—the ad- 
dress is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book 
—or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Tire & Equipment Div., 

Akron 18, Ohio. 


Tire has 5,000 steel claws— Here's 
the B. F. Goodrich answer to the 
problem of skidding wheels, jack- 
knifing trucks. 5,000 road-gripping 

Up to 46% thicker tread—The tread of the new B. F. Goodrich all- steel claws cut through ice and snow, 
wheel Super Express is up to 46% thicker than that of a regular tire! rain and road film to give a new stand- 
Shoulders are supported with thin buttresses with plenty of open space for ard for year ‘round skid protection. 
easy, quick heat expulsion. The result is a tire that delivers extra mileage, Can be recapped with either a regular 
runs cool even at high speeds. or wire-type tread. 


Is this the 100,000-mile tire ?—One operator after another reports that this All- 
Nylon Traction Express tire rolls over 100,000 miles before recapping. Designed 
for drive wheels, the B. F. Goodrich Traction Express outlasts even its extra-thick 
tread, can be recapped over 
wt and over. Also available in 

rayon. 


Wonder Tread cuts costs—This general purpose tire 
sells at regular prices but cuts costs up to 35%. It’s the 

New tire built upside-down Heavy Duty Express built with a compressed tread. A 

to resist bruises—Most tires Compressed tread resists abrasion, adds mileage. 

have breakers above the plies. 

By putting the patented nylon 

shock shield A som the plies 

and additional breakers at 

the bottom between the plies, Specify 

extra strength and bruise re- ®*- — 

sistance are built into the new = 

All-Purpose tire. Tread has exdesing 

big, curved cleats for both off new 

and on-the-highway service. trucks 
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PLOTS AGAINST U.S. 
BY TERRORISTS 


Fanatics Out to Kill Top Officials—the Inside Story 


Will the band of assassins who shot down 
five U.S. Congressmen strike again? 

For the first time, the whole ominous story 
of their plans, their real strength, their net- 
work in seven U. S. cities is told. 

Bombings are on their schedule. Five top 
U.S. officials are marked for death. 


A small, ruthless band of terrorists, 
operating within the United States and 
plotting against the U.S. Government, 
now is causing major concern among 
officials in Washington. 

These terrorists, not Communist Party 
members themselves but working closely 
with Communists and under strong Com- 
munist influence, last week shot down 
five Congressmen in the U.S. Capitol 
They have made one attempt on 
the life of a U.S. President. But 
their known plans go even beyond 
this, call for murder and violence 
on an ascending scale. 

There are plans readied, and 
killers chosen, for the assassination 
of President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover and A. 
Fernés-Isern, the Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington. Gunmen were known to be 
dispatched to Caracas, Venezuela, 
for an attempt on Mr. Dulles’s life 
at the Inter-American conference 
there. An attack on Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, has been 
planned for months. 

Arsenal of terror. Bombings, as 
well as murders, are included in 
their plans. Members of the terror- 
ist band have brought in an expert 
in this “revolutionary technique” 
from Cuba to instruct them in the 
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use of explosives and have accumulated 
a stock of incendiary and fragmentation 
bombs. 

Weapons—including pistols, _ knives, 
hand grenades, and small bombs—and 
ammunition in sizable quantities are be- 
ing stockpiled at this time in a number 
of cities scattered around the U.S. 

Communist connections with this ter- 
rorist group are clear. Meetings between 
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GUARDING THE U.S. CAPITOL 
Where will the assassins strike next? 


Weapons are being stockpiled. Discipline 
is tight. Terrorists, although few in number, 
have gotten away with murder for years. 
Now they are raising their sights. Violence 
is their only method. 

Communist ties are evident everywhere, but 
it's a home-grown plot that worries U. S. 


officials of the two organizations have 
been held recently, the names, dates 
and places well documented. There ha: 
been open Communist support of the 
band for at least 12 years, with state- 
ments of joint action on the record. Yet 
the terrorists, like most revolutionary 
groups, are being used by Communists 
without direct participation by Soviet 
agents in acts of violence. 

Local headquarters for this band 
of dedicated terrorists are known 
to exist in seven cities on the U.S. 
mainland, including New York. 
Chicago and Newark, N. J. Orders 
for the whole organization How 
from the third Hoor of a dingy tene- 
ment at 156 Sol Street in Sai 
Juan. Puerto Rico—the  centra’ 
headquarters of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party 

In New York. where 
lor future mainland plots are being 
readied, resident headquarters are 
located at 1861 Lexington Avenue, 
Manhattan, and 311 47th Street, 
Brooklyn. In Chicago, headquar- 
ters are maintained at the residence 
of a terrorist official at 717 South 
\shland Avenue. 

Hard-core strength of this or- 
ganization—the Nationalist Party of 
Puerto Rico—is less than 1,000 men 
and women. About 500 are actual 
party members in Puerto Rico. Ap- 
proximately 100 to 150 are party 


assassins 
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STEPS OF BLAIR HOUSE—1950 
Then: Plot failed; the President was unhurt 


members in New York—a tiny fraction of 
the Puerto Ricans there. Fewer than 100 
are members in Chicago. A few dozen 
are recognized members in other main- 
land cities. About 3,000 to 5,000 other 
persons are considered to be under the 
direct influence of these party members. 

But the potential for violence is far 
greater than strength figures indicate. 
Members are required to be fanatics, 
to sacrifice their lives in the most spec- 
tacular manner possible when orders 
come. Discipline within the group is ex- 
treme. Throat cuttings and beatings are 
common punishment for wayward mem- 
bers. Death is the agreed penalty for 
failure to carry out orders. Violence is 
the party's only method—members shun 
the ballot, no longer vote in political elec- 
tions or run candidates for any political 
office. 

What's behind this fanaticism? The 
stated aim of the party is Puerto Rico’s 
complete independence from the United 
States. Yet independence has been of- 
fered time after time, and turned down 
each time by popular vote within Puerto 
Rico itself. The answer stems from one 
man, the guiding spirit who started the 
Nationalists off in their growing reign of 
terror—Pedro Albizu Campos. 

In the shooting attack on Congress by 
four of the terrorists last week, a note 
carried by their ringleader blamed the 
U.S. Government for the “barbarous 
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torture of our apostle of independence, 
Don Pedro Albizu Campos.” 

A letter from Albizu was found on 
the assassin who attempted to murder 
President Truman in November, 1950. 

It is Albizu who has inspired and di- 
rected the party’s acts of violence for 22 
years, with a record of dead and wound- 
ed running into the hundreds. He now 
has chosen a successor to take over his 
role if necessary, but his twisted per- 
sonality still rules. 

Pedro Albizu Campos, as developer 
of the terrorist plot, is a man of great 
brilliance and great bitterness. He is 62. 
Born in a small town in Puerto Rico, he 
was the illegitimate child of a local 
merchant and a Negro serving woman. 
But his intelligence was so outstanding 
that a group of Americans financed his 
way to the U.S. mainland where he 
entered the University of Vermont. 

He then won a scholarship to Harvard, 
where he received B.A., C.E. and LL.B. 
degrees. He also learned to speak flu- 
ent English, French, Italian, Portuguese 
and Greek, as well as Spanish. 

The turning point in his career came 
in May, 1917, when he was commis- 
sioned a wartime lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army and, because of his dark coloration, 
assigned to a Negro regiment in Puerto 
Rico. He considered himself a “white 
Puerto Rican” and became embittered 
over this “insult.” After being honorably 
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STEPS OF THE CAPITOL—1954 
This time: Wounded Congressman is carried out 


discharged at war’s end, he began a vin- 
dictive campaign against the U.S. that 
still goes on. 

Albizu joined the Nationalist Party 
shortly after it was formed in 1922. In 
1930, he took over and reorganized it. 
Two years later, he ran as the party’s can- 
didate for senator-at-large in the island 
Government. But he polled only 5,257 
votes and swore that the party would 
never participate in another election. 

Terrorism became the party’s stock in 
trade from then on. In April, 1932, the 
first act of violence occurred when Albizu 
held a meeting and incited his followers 
to march on the government head- 
quarters in San Juan. That time, one per- 
son was killed and 12 were injured. 

Albizu then decided that violence re- 
quired a military organization. So he 
formed a “Liberating Army of the Re- 
public,” with small units of militia armed 
and trained in town; around Puerto Rico, 
and with himself as commander in chief. 
This military organization still functions 
and has provided the basis for many ter- 
rorist acts. Even today, in Chicago, mem- 
bers of the party march and conduct 
target practice during outings. 

There soon followed a series of armed 
attacks on island officials, some of them 
mainland Americans, and on_ insular 
police. 

In October, 1925, Nationalist Party 
members shot a policeman, threw two 
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-—<=<= Congress: An Easy Mark For Assassins ——— 








WEAPONS. These are two 
of the guns fired by the | 
terrorists. An immediate — 
result: tighter security meas- | 


TARGETS. Representatives in session appeared this way to four 
Puerto Rican fanatics in the House visitors’ gallery March 1. Shot 
down,in the approximate spots marked by letters, were Congress- 
men Jensen (A), Bentley (B), Davis (C), Fallon (D) and Roberts (E). 
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bombs into a police car. Four of the 
Nationalists were killed and one wound- 
ed on that occasion. 

In the few months that followed, there 
were a series of bombing incidents at- 
tributed to the Nationalists, each coming 
directly after a major speech by Albizu. 

Assassinations. In February, 1936, 
the Nationalists assassinated Col. E. 
Francis Riggs, chief of the insular police 
and a retired American Army officer. On 
the same day, they killed Francisco Hor- 
tez, police chief cf the Puerto Rican town 
of Utuado. After an investigation, Albizu 
and a number of followers were convict- 
ed of conspiracy and sentenced to prison. 

Then in March, 1937, more than a half 
dozen people were killed and 50 were 
wounded in rioting in the town of Ponce, 
touched off by a parade of Albizu’s “Lib- 
erating Army.” 

The day after Albizu was taken off to 
the federal penitentiary at Atlanta, the 
American judge who sentenced him was 
fired on by 10 members of the party. All 
10 were indicted and found guilty of 
attempted murder—including Julio Pinto 
Gandia, now an official in the party’s 
New York headquaz:ters. 

While Albizu was in prison, but in 
touch with his followers, another assassi- 
nation occurred in Ponce in July, 1938. 
A colonel in the Puerto Rican National 
Guard was killed in a blast of terrorist 
gunfire. Albizu then ordered all party 
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members to refuse to register for the 
draft. This action resulted in a series of 
incidents from 1940 on, One of the ter- 
rorist assailants of Congress last week, 
Rafael C, Miranda, was among those 
who defied the draft and spent a year in 
jail as a result. 

But the most spectacular acts of vio- 
lence occurred after Albizu was released 
from prison and achieved close ties with 
American Communists. In October, 1950, 
the Nationalists engineered a series of 
shooting, bombing and firing incidents, 
both in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. 

Violence broke out in eight Puerto 
Rican communities—San Juan, Ponce, 
Penuelas, Arecibo, Jayuya, Utuado, Nar- 
anjito, Mayagiiez. An attack was made 
on the Governor’s palace, in which one 
policeman and four terrorists were killed. 
A United States post office was set afire. 
Police stations were attacked. One town, 
Jayuya, with a population of 15,000, was 
seized and held for 24 hours. Dozens of 
people were killed or wounded. 

During this period, on November 1, 
the attack was made on Blair House in 
Washington, in an attempt to murder 
President Truman. One policeman was 
killed in this affair. The same day, two 
gasoline bombs were hurled into the 
Puerto Rican Government labor office in 
New York City, but failed to explode. 

Albizu was seized, after hurling a 
bomb at police, and in February, 1951, 
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was sentenced to a maximum of 54 years’ 
imprisonment. He was _ subsequently 
given a conditional pardon by Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marin, on the ground of ap- 
parent insanity, and freed with the pro- 
viso that he would incite no more vio- 
lence. ; 

Communist ties, apparent in the 
build-up for more violence that followed, 
show up everywhere in the terrorist par- 
ty’s background. 

Back in 1937, when Albizu first went 
to jail, the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party issued this statement: “Bonds of 
close friendship have always linked our 
party with the Nationalist Party and its 
illustrious leaders .. .” 

In 1942, when Albizu was in the At- 
lanta penitentiary, the U. S. Communist 
Party went all out in an effort to gain his 
release. They drew up petitions signed 
by outstanding Americans and exerted 
legal pressure through “front” organiza- 
tions. Political pressure was poured on 
through Representative Vito Marcantonio. 
With their help, Albizu was released on 
probation in 1943. 

From 1948 to 1947, Albizu lived in 
New York and was in frequent personal 
contact with Earl Browder, then secre- 
tary-general of the U. S. Communist Par- 
ty. In June, 1943, a statement was 
signed by Browder and William Z. 
Foster, chairman of the American Com- 
munist Party, reading in part: “Through 
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PEDRO ALBIZU CAMPOS JULIO PINTO GANDIA 
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PUERTO RICANS AND PLOTS COME TO NEW YORK SLUMS 
Not votes, but violence, is the way of the Nationalist Party 
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brother Pedro Albizu Campos . . . we 
pledge our full support to the Nationalist 
Party of Puerto Rico. . .” 

Back in Puerto Rico, Albizu was visited 
by Representative Marcantonio several 
times. Meanwhile, the left-wing Con- 
gressman had been instrumental in keep- 
ing the terrorist leader from returning to 
prison. When complaint was made dur- 
ing the war that Albizu had violated his 
parole, he was investigated by the FBI. 
Mr. Marcantonio protested about this 
publicity to the White House. The At- 
torney General, presumably on orders, 
allowed Albizu to remain free. 

In September, 1952, a Nationalist 
street meeting was held in New York 
and addressed both by the local head of 
the party and by Earl Browder, repre- 
senting the Communist Party. 

Nationalists have long publicly sup- 
ported a long list of Communist “front” 
organizations in Latin America. In 1944, 
they were active in supporting Commu- 
nist Party candidates in Puerto Rican 
elections. During the war in Korea, Na- 
tionalists violently attacked U. S. war 
aims there. 

Next likely president of the Nationalist 
Party, Juan Hernandez Valle, also has 
had close dealings with the Communists, 
although there is no evidence that he be- 
longs to the American Communist Party. 
He was invited by American Commu- 
nists to attend the “World Peace Coun- 
cil” in Vienna last November, and he ac- 
cepted. 

Hernandez, in his 30s, is a former 
Methodist clergyman, suspended by his 
church. He has a B.A. degree from the 
University of Puerto Rico and is a 
member of the bar there. He was 
selected to present a petition to the 
United Nations last summer, castigating 
the U. S. for its “military occupation” of 
Puerto Rico. 

Communists and Nationalist officials 
got together last summer in Puerto Rico, 
too, and were known to have worked 
out an agreement to work closely to- 
gether for Puerto Rican independence. 
On Oct. 6, 1953, the Communist news- 
letter there stated: “The struggle of our 
people, and in particular of our party, 
cannot cease until such time as the last 
of the NPPR [Nationalist Party] prison- 
ers has been freed . . .” 

About 50 Nationalists are imprisoned 
in San Juan at this time, all serving sen- 
tences growing out of the October, 1950, 
uprising. 

One Nationalist prisoner was to have 
been released a few days ago. The par- 
ty had plans for him to “take care” 
of several FBI agents in Puerto Rico. 
But the plans “leaked” and he remains 
in jail. 

Within the last few days, Albizu is 
reported to have sent word to party 
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members in Puerto Rico and in New York 
and Chicago to resist any attempts by the 
police to arrest them. These instructions 
are almost identical with those issued 
just before his big revolt in 1950. 

Surveillance of the mainland Nation- 
alists, as a result, has been stepped up. 
Officials, from the New York chairman, 
Jose Francisco Ortiz-Medina, on down, 
are being watched. 

Raids on residences of party mem- 
bers are being carried out quietly, too, 
with some surprising results. Several 
hundred rounds of ammunition were 
found in one apartment. Incendiary 
bombs have been found in other raids. 
Information about planned assassinations 
turns up. 

Members of the “Liberating Army,” 
with their uniform of black shirt and 
white trousers, are under particular sus- 
picion. One of the stated aims of that 
organization is “to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Whatever the technical connection 
between the two organizations, there is 
no question about the terrorists’ being 
used by the Communist Party. After the 
latest shooting incident in the U. S. 
Capitol, Communist papers all over the 
world used it as the basis for a flood of 
anti-American propaganda, 

Communists, each time the terrorists 
have struck, have broadcast stories of 
downtrodden Puerto Ricans desperately 
fighting against U. S. “colonialism,” a 
charge that is particularly effective in 
Asia, where millions have experienced 
real colonialism. 

What can be done about this band 
of terrorists? In the past, despite count- 
less murders, few have been jailed and 
none executed. Those who have been im- 
prisoned usually have received pardons 
long before sentences were completed. 
FBI files on the individuals concerned 
are voluminous, and FBI warnings have 
been issued repeatedly, but little action 
has been taken. Most of the party mem- 
bers can be proved guilty of violating 
the Smith Act for “conspiring to over- 
throw the Government by force.” Many 
others have violated paroles. Nearly all 
carry concealed weapons. Most, by party 
directive, are draft dodgers. A clamp- 
down would not be suppressing political 
activity—there is no “political” activity 
carried on by the party. 

A fanatic band of terrorists, mean- 
while, remains at large in the United 
States and, unless stopped, threatens to 
carry out its plot against the U. S. Gov- 
ernment by more and more deadly acts 
of violence. 


(For a description of precautions taken 
against Puerto Rican terrorists at the 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas, 
see page 35.) 
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POPULATION: 2.5 million living on an 


overcrowded island. 


STATUS: Independent commonwealth. People 
citizens of U.S. 


GOVERNMENT: Elected by the people. 


No U. S. supervision. 


CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS: Rights and obligations same 


as those of other U. S. citizens, except that Puerto 
Ricans do not vote in national elections. They do 
send delegates to national conventions. 


TAXATION: All taxes except Social Security are locally 
imposed; no taxes to U.S. Treasury. 


IMMIGRATION: Puerto Ricans enjoy complete 


freedom to enter and leave U.S. mainland. 
TARIFF: No U.S. tariffs apply to Puerto Rican products. 


BENEFITS: Full U.S. rights to Social Security, farm price 
supports, veterans’ benefits. 


NATIONALISTS: Extremely small but fanatical group 


demanding cut of all ties to U. S. 





CENTENIE Sant 
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IKE’S PLAN 


TO END RECESSION 


Loans, Tax Cuts, Public Works—lf Things Get Worse by May 


Here’s the first inside view of 
what the Administration is going 
to do if the recession gets worse. 

Behind scenes, the plans— 
lower taxes, more lending and 
spending—are being laid. 

Officials hope the steps need 
not be taken, that the business 
dip will soon end. May, not 
March, is expected to be the de- 
cisive month. 


An emergency plan for ending the 
recession is taking shape in the inner 
councils of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

This plan is far more drastic than any- 
thing publicly announced. Outwardly, 
officials still count on the “inventory ad- 
justment” to cure itself soon, with a min- 
imum of Government help. 

But they are taking no chances. Key 
people make it clear they are well along 
on deciding what to do, if the downturn 
seems in danger of going quite deep. 

March, it appears, is not the month in 
which they expect to know if they're 
faced with such an emergency. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, at a recent press con- 
ference, spoke of March employment 
figures as the clue he’s waiting for. But 
his advisers caution it will take a little 
more time and much more evidence to 
make such a momentous decision. 

May is now being designated by these 
officials as the time when the trend of 
business, for better or worse, will become 
clear enough. If worse, then this is what 
will be done: 

Taxes will be cut much more than 
they have been already, more even than 
election-minded politicians are urging. 

Surpluses from farms, mines and mills 
will be taken up by Government with 
less concern over cost. 

Lending by Government will increase. 

Homes will be made easier to buy. 

Public works will be pushed. 

Budget deficit will be increased 
severalfold. 

It’s clear the Administration intends to 
jump in with both feet, if a bad reces- 
sion threatens. Mr. Eisenhower and his 
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associates have rejected the theory that 
Government should try only to moderate 
a recession; they want to stop it. 

Their idea of pump priming, while 
drastic, still differs from the policy of 
the New Deal. 

Government spending gets less stress. 


So relief from the individual income 
tax will be offered through a general 
lowering of rates. 

Lower corporate tax rate will be fa- 
vored, too. It will probably be set at 47 
per cent or less, compared with 52 per 
cent now. The Administration, at pres- 












































RECESSION UNDER WAY §f 


BUT MILD | 


This is what the Administration has done to 


stimulate business: 


Made money plentiful for private loans 


Reduced interest rates 


Let individual taxes drop 10 per cent 
Let excess-profits tax die 
Urged liberal tax, housing, welfare laws 


BUT, in the other direction, the Administration 


has also — 
Cut spending 


Held Government lending down 





The budget is huge already, set at 65.6 
billion dollars for the fiscal year starting 
July 1. Any increase in an emergency, 
though running into billions, would be 
small by comparison. 

Encourage people to spend money— 
this idea gets more stress. 

Tax cuts, therefore, have first place in 
the emergency planning. 

Bigger personal exemptions are not 
to be favored, however, for they remove 
millions of persons from the tax rolls. 

Mr. Eisenhower is represented as be- 
lieving that almost everyone should pay 
some income tax. Thus, almost everyone 
would feel he is contributing to defense 
and other Government action. 

“This is not a matter of economics but 
of public policy,” a key official explains. 
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ent, is urging Congress to keep the tax 
at 52 per cent. 

A cut to 47 per cent would save cor- 
porations about 2 billions a year. 

Excise tax reductions of at least a bil- 
lion dollars will be approved. Such a cut, 
pending in Congress, is now being op- 
posed by the Administration. 

The amount of tax cutting to be done 
in an emergency has not been nailed 
down precisely. Officials feel the cuts 
have to be very large to guarantee a 
stimulating effect. A figure of 10 billions 
is sometimes mentioned. 

This is in addition to the 3-billions-a- 
year tax cut individuals got on January 
1 and the 2-billions-a-year saving to cor- 
porations through the ending of the ex- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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IF RECESSION GETS WORSE 


This is what the Administration 
will do: 


bF 


at 
5) am DEEP TAX CUTS 


Propose lower individual rates 
Recommend smaller corporate rate 


Favor excise cuts 


STIMULATE LENDING 


Lend more to small business 
Make more Export-Import Bank loans 
Ease terms for Government-insured mortgages 


Pump federal funds into real estate 


SPEND MORE 


Speed up work on federal projects 
that already have been started 


Rush to Congress for money for more projects 
Buy more materials for stockpile 

Pay out more money to veterans, retired people 
Give more farm products to the needy 


Hustle other federal programs 
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cess-profits tax. It is also in addition to 
savings, estimated at about 1.2 billions, 
in the pending tax-revision bill. 

Extra tax cuts, if proposed in May, 
may be added to this revision bill in the 
Senate to save time. 

Easy credit ranks right after tax cuts 
in the Administration program. 

Up to now, the Government has con- 
ceptrated on making money plentiful, 
through Federal Reserve operations. This 
brings interest rates down and makes it 
easier for borrowers to get loans from 
banks. The Government’s own lending 
activities have been curbed. 

In an emergency, direct lending will be 
stepped up through the Small Business 
Administration, Export-Import Bank, and 
possibly the Veterans’ Administration. 

Buying houses on credit will be made 
easier, Less cash will be called for on 








IF CUSTOMERS DWINDLE... 
Taxes will go down 


mortgages written by private lenders and 
guaranteed by the Government. 

Cash now required to buy an older, 
$12,000 house, under the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, is $2,400. The Presi- 
dent can cut this requirement to $600. 
He can also allow 30 years to pay the 
balance, instead of 25. 

The President can put up federal 
funds for many of these liberal mort- 
gages, if the lenders hold back. He can 
do this indirectly by telling the Hous- 
ing agency to buy the mortgages from 
the banks and thus supply them with 
cash. He has up to 550 millions to use 
this way. 

Spending, as well as lending, will be 
increased, though this method of fight- 
ing recession is least relished. 

Some increase will be inevitable, if 
business drops lower. Veterans will claim 
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benefits that many have ignored in pros- 





perous times. Old people who lose jobs 
| will retire and get old-age pensions. 
But official action is also planned. 


Officials in charge will be told to move 
| faster on 4.5 billions of federal public- 
; works projects already under way or 

about to start. Money for these is on 
hand. The idea will be to get the work 
done faster, the money spent faster, but 
without waste. 
A request will go to Congress for 
money to start more projects. About 12 
, F billions’ worth have been approved and 
can be started fairly soon, once funds 
are voted. Not all of this would be 
started at once, however. 

Contracts for minerals and metals for 
the wartime stockpiles will be placed 
more vigorously. Delivery dates, on ma- 
terials already ordered, will be advanced, 


...GOVERNMENT WILL ACT 
Spending will go up 


when this is feasible. Materials not now 
being stockpiled may be added to the list 
of purchases. For instance, certain types 
of steel are being considered. 

Handling of farm surpluses will be 
modified. There will be less concern 
over taking on more crops. 

More surplus food and fiber will be 
| handed out, through relief agencies, to 
unemployed and other needy people. 
Hard-pressed farmers will probably 
get feed from the Government, as loan 

or gift. 

Changes of this kind, through Admin- 
istration policy, could add about 3 bil- 
lions to the prospective annual budget, 
one fiscal expert estimates. 

That would not be the absolute limit. 
Many billions voted for defense and 
- other purposes are unspent and might 
(Continued on page 80) 
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“Yeah, but I'll bet it won't go tr’u a Cyclone Fence’’ 


@ Plenty of burglars think that Cy- 
clone Fence is invincible because it 
does such a good job of protecting 
property all ’round the world. 

In fact, Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
is the most widely used property pro- 


from heavy gauge, tough steel wire— 
galvanized after it is woven to prevent 
checking and cracking of the heavy 
zinc coating. 

Cyclone Fence is installed by full- 
time, permanent, factory-trained 










tection fence in the world. There are crews. The posts are sunk deep in 
clear reasons for this leadership. concrete footings to insure a fence that 
Part of it lies in the construction. stays taut and trim and strong 
For example: Cyclone Fence is made throughout its long and useful life. 
CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 
Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
FREE BOOKLET ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 


and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
OWN FENCE interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 








ee on one ee CLP THIS COURON=——<SIND IT 16 eee — 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-34 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


UNITED STATES STEEL. 








A lot of things can happen to 
cause a bad start on a working 
day. Perhaps Mom wants to 
take the kids to the country 
for a week but the bread-win- 
ner figures he can’t afford it or 
doesn’t like to give up the use 
of the family car. So there’s 
an argument. Or maybe he just 
had a sleepless night. 

Whatever it is that causes employees to get up on 
the wrong side of the bed, it’s reflected in their work. 

Now take a firm that has established a factory, 
warehouse — or whatever it might be — in the Union 
Pacific West. 

Chances are that only a short way from home, 
there’s a spot for hunting or fishing. You don’t have 
trafic jams. The climate is agreeable. Children grow 
up healthy. Everything makes for pleasant living 
conditions and that goes for the “top brass,” too. 

Naturally, in seeking a new industrial site there 
are many other factors to be considered depending on 
management’s requirements. Somewhere in the vast 
“Union Pacific West” you’ll find what you want. 

However, we’d like to emphasize the point that 
any successful operation is largely dependent on the 
mental attitude of employees. There are fewer labor- 
management problems when workers are contented. 

May we help you select a site in the eleven-state 
area served by Union Pacific. Just ask the “U.P.” 
man who contacts you, or write— 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 305, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 












Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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possibly be used. But a speed-up in this 
spending raises a number of tough ques- 
tions that haven’t been resolved: 

Should the armed forces buy 
more food and clothing than they 
need and load up inventories they 
have been trying to reduce? 

Should orders be rushed out for 
weapons that are expected to be- 
come obsolete in the near future? 

Should the economical “new look” 
defense program be given another 
new look, when there is less concern 
for economy? 

The feeling at the Pentagon, doubt- 
less shared by Mr. Eisenhower, is that 
defense should not be used just to make 
work. 

The federal deficit would be many 
times increased, if the Administration 
does all the things it has in mind. This 
in itself would be inflationary. 

Many steps in this emergency plan 
can be taken quickly, at a word from the 
President. Others involve congressional 
action but minimum delay. 

This doesn’t mean, however, that all 
the problems in the way of speedy action 
have been resolved. 

Conflict is certain whenever such a 
drastic change of policy is faced by the 
Government. 

A small but sometimes influential 
group of economy-minded Republicans 
and Democrats would object to heavier 
spending and a huge deficit, some econo- 
mists and businessmen, including prob- 
ably some members of Mr. Eisenhower's 
own Cabinet, would say the emergency 
plan goes too far—by showing fear and 
abandoning “sound money” it might hurt 
business more than it helped. 

Talks with other officials indicate, 
however, that drastic action is now re- 
garded as inevitable, if there is a threat 
of bad recession, especially in an elec- 
tion year. 

Timing is also a problem. When do 
you know if a recession is changing from 
“mild” to “severe”? 

Political tendency is to watch unem- 
ployment—that involves votes. But job 
figures are not regarded highly by 
economists as a business barometer. 

Their feeling is that danger lies in a 
possible spreading of the recession into 
lines that are still fairly strong. A slump 
in business spending on new equipment, 
in construction, or in retail sales would 
be regarded by them as most alarming. 
Significant data on the trend in these are 
expected by sometime in May. 

While waiting, the Administration is 
quietly laying plans. Though it continues 
to regard business prospects hopefully, 
it is taking no chances. 


For the current struggle over tax cuts, 
see page 97. 
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S- 
Who Was Fired and Why 
: 4 . ‘Ml 
In 2,429 Separations, 422 “Subversive” Suspects 
The Eisenhower Administra- An analysis of the charges involved state was that department heads of the 
fie t fit — in the pay-roll separations was presented federal agencies had certified to him 
tions Own story oF its spy hun by Mr. Young. that 198 of their employes who had 
in Washington is now being told. “Subversives” or possible subversives been fired or who had resigned were 

Official figures, given in de- were indicated in a total of 422 cases at charge d with sexual perversion, _ 

p ‘4 4 most. In these 422 cases, information The State Department, with 117 se- 
tail for the first time, show 2,429 = tumed up indicating that the federal curity separations, 5 per cent of the 
t “security risks’’ fired, or resigned, worker had been linked with subversive total, reported 49 cases involving per- 
. : n months of t h activities or associations or had refused version charges—25 per cent of all 

m seve a enw, ee tH testify before a congressional commit- such cases. The Central Inte!ligence 
‘ er security plan. tee on charges of alleged disloyalty or Agency, with 48 separations, reported 
d Altogether, 165,000 civilian other misconduct. 31 perversion cases; Foreign Operations 
a i With the information at hand, Mr. Administration, 15; Health, Education 
. workers have been given the Young could not say how many of the and Welfare, 12. The remaining 91 per- 
: once-over. Another 26,000 cases 422 workers had been fired, or how many — cases were reported by 21 other 

: had resigned. Thus he had no proof, federal agencies. 

re still un ; athe . 
‘ oe © der study when questioned, that any of the 422 Lawbreakers, workers whose records 

A new set of figures is being of- workers with this type of information showed a conviction at some time for 
1 i Sn tis Oey. elie. uace. Hale pan “ in their files had been fired solely be- a felony or misdemeanor, were involved 

ag tly I 3 Pp | “ 4 nev cause they were found to be subver- in 611 cases. While a misdemeanor can 
' tion: Exactly how many subversives sive. Mr. Young could only say that, in be something as unimportant as a ticket 
have been removed from the fed- 499 cases, information about subver- for illegal parking, in some jurisdic- 
; eral pay roll under the Eisenhower give _ ties “sufficiently derogatory so tions, the general rule in the federal 
e security program? you would take it seriously” had been — security program has been to count as 

The official answer given by the Ei- found. a misdemeanor only such law infringe- 
! senhower Administration through Philip Perverts, sex deviates, were indicated ments as resulted in a substantial fine of 
5 Young, Chairman of the Civil Service in 198 of the 2,429 cases. Here again, some kind. 

Commission, boils down to this: Mr. Young had no conclusive data for Drunks, persons who made some im- 
4 In all, 2,429 federal workers were Congress that 198 sex perverts had been portant misrepresentations, those with 
: fired, or allowed to resign during inves- found in sensitive jobs. All he could mental disorders not satisfactorily cured, 
s tigation, in the first seven months of the 
y Eisenhower security program. Nobody 
knows bow many were actually “sub- 
t versives.” But all 2,429 were security 

risks as defined by a law passed with an " —" ” 
, overwhelming majority by Congress in The Eisenhower SECURITY Program: 
; August, 1950, and never fully applied . aes 
t until the Eisenhower program began in Results of Seven Months Investigations 








May, 1953. 

The story of efforts to clean out se- 
curity risks among Government workers, 
as given by Mr. Young to congressional 
committees, is the one that follows. 

Pay-roll separations from May 28, 
1953, through Dec. 31, 1953, in which 
security questions figured, included 1,074 
cases where the employe was _ fired, 
and 1,355 cases where the employe re- 
signed. 

These 2,429 cases resulted from in- 
vestigations of around 165,000 civilian 
federal workers in “sensitive” jobs where 
national security might be _ involved. 
That is the number of workers scanned 
by the security spotlight, out of a total 
of about 2.4 million workers, in 68 
federal agencies. 

Another group of 26,000 cases was 
still under investigation at the time this 
latest summary was prepared. Cases of 
military personnel are not included. 
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“security risks” were found in 39 federal 
agencies. All resigned or were fired. 


THE CHARGES: 


Information indicating subversive activities 
or associations. 


Information indicating sexual perversion. 


61] Information indicating conviction for felonies 
or misdemeanors. 


Information indicating untrustworthiness, 
drunkenness, mental instability, or possible 


exposure to blackmail. 


NOTE: More than one charge is involved 
for some individuals. 


Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission 
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Where “SECURITY RISKS” Were Found... 
ell 
And What Happened 


From May 28, 1953, when “security cleanup” 
began, through Dec. 31, 1953: 


“RISKS” NUMBER NUMBER 
FOUND WHO WERE — WHO 
FIRED | RESIGNED 





Agriculture Department 74 33 41 





Air Force 75 





Army 





Atomic Energy Commission 





Central Intelligence Agency 





Civil Service Commission 





Commerce Department 





Civil Defense Administration 





Foreign Operations Administration 





General Services Administration 





Health, Education, Welfare Dept. 





Housing & Home Finance Agency 





U.S. Information Agency 





Interior Department 





Justice Department 





Labor Department 





National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics 


National Labor Relations Board 











Navy 





Post Office Department 





State Department 





Tennessee Valley Authority 





Treasury Department 





Veterans’ Administration : 
White House Office eC is : ia 
Other federal agencies oe 32 


2,429 1,074 
Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission 
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and those who might be open to black. 
mail figured in 1,424 of the cases. 

Where “risks” worked is shown by 
the chart on this page. Out of a total of | 
68 federal agencies reporting to the Civil 
Service Commission on security _ pro. 
grams, 29 reported no pay-roll separa. 
tions involving security questions in the 
period from May, 1953, through Decem.- 
ber, 1953. 

The 39 agencies that did report se. 
curity firings and resignations included 
all the larger and more important fed- 
eral departments and commissions. Each 
agency conducted its own security sur- 
veys, and made its own determinations 
of how individuals should be listed, with- 
in the framework of a White House or- 
der instituting the security plan. 

Veterans’ Administration apparently 
found the greatest number of “security 
risks.” It reported 302 separations where 
security questions were involved, includ- 
ing 45 cases of alleged subversive ac- 
tivities or associations. 

Post Office Department was next, with 
284 security separations. It listed only 
four cases involving subversive charges. 

The Navy Department, with 235 se- 
curity cases, reported 12 cases of possi- 
ble subversives, and 222 in the general 
category covered by untrustworthiness, 
drunkenness and other personal-behavior 
criteria. 

The Army had 219 security separa- 
tions among its civilian workers during 
the seven months covered by the report. 
It found 28 where subversive actions or 
associations were involved, 86 where ob- 
jectionable behavior was charged. 

The Air Force reported 189 security 
cases—25 in the subversive category and 
157 in the behavior group. 

Foreign Operations Administration, 
with 183 separations, counted 16 with 
subversive material and 161 with charges 
of objectionable personal behavior. 

Justice Department listed 156 security 
cases, with 41 in the subversive group 
and 119 in the behavior group. 

General Services Administration cer- 
tified 150 security separations, but only 
9 were in the subversive class, 72 in the 
objectionable-behavior class. 

State Department showed 117 secu- 
rity separations, with 43 in the subver- 
sive group, 31 in the untrustworthy-be- 
havior group. 

Interior Department, with the same 
total of 117 separations, classed 72 in 
the subversive category and 46 in the 
objectionable-behavior category. 

That’s the latest report in the continu- 
ing debate over the Eisenhower security 
program. It is the Administration’s own 
measure of its effort to remove from the 
federal pay roll not only the disloyal, but 
also anyone who might work against the 
Government, intentionally or otherwise. 
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SAVE TIME - SAVE MONEY - SAVE WORK 


Covina every data these foro fs wing 


You Jotticks 


America's Smartest Walking Shoes 


Dunn and McCarthy, Inc. 
Auburn, New York, wuikaee 
pr the famous Enna Jettick 
G : shoes, say: “We 
satisfied with our change to the Suttcugtis Senelinaste 
-ause it is the best in its field. Simplicity of operation 
ee pm tates rapid, accurate osing with minimum effort. 
__ Heavy volume is kept to date at all times.” : 


thy Rive 


chicken 
chow mels 


Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
Limited Price Variety 
Stores, with head- 
at Rochester, 
N. Y., use Burroughs 
Sensimatics in process- 
ing the tremendous vol- 
ume of invoices receive 
at the General Offices. 


WHEREVER THERE'S ¢ 


BUSINESS THERE'S | Burroughs 


“Bumoughs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Daily savings in the handling of virtually all account- 
ing jobs result when business turns to Burroughs 
Sensimatics. From coast to coast more and more firms 
prefer the Sensimatic for that very reason. The exclu- 
sive sensing panel enables even beginners to quickly 
do expert work and handle practically any accounting 
job or combination of jobs on a single machine. For 
better accounting records at a lower cost, your firm, 
too, will find the Burroughs Sensimatic ideal. The 
yellow pages of your telephone book list your nearest 
Burroughs branch office. Call for the full Sensimatic 
story. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


fools, reports: “Qur 
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ANADiaN WHISKY # 
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‘Seagram’ ; 


CANADIAN WHISKY--A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES e SIX YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TRAPS SET FOR ASSASSINS 


Shots in U.S. Capitol Alert Caracas Conference 


Real trouble is in store for any 
terrorist who tries to shoot up 
Caracas. The Inter-American Con- 
ference is on the alert. 

Gunfire at the U.S. Capitol is 
one reason. Bogota riot of 1948 
is another. Caracas is a natural 
target for plotters. 

But police and soldiers are 
everywhere, watching every- 
body. One false step by anyone 
can bring a massive crackdown. 


CARACAS, Venezuela 


Scores of armed secret police, sol- 
diers and fully manned patrol cars are 
ready for any terrorist uprising at this 
10th Inter-American Conference such 
as swept through Bogoté, Colombia, 
the last time the American govern- 
ments met, in 1948. 

The Conference opened the same day 
that fanatical Puerto Rican Nationalists 
shot up the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives in Washington, wounding five 
Congressmen. There were immediate 
reports that the terrorists plotted a simi- 
lar shooting spree at Caracas—with the 
U.S. Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, as a principal target. 

But the chances are that no would-be 
assassin could operate in Caracas while 
this meeting is going on. Seldom has a 
conference city been put under tighter 
security. The Venezuelan Government is 
determined that Caracas not become a 
“second Bogota.” Rioters terrorized that 
city during the 1948 meeting—killing 
dozens and laying waste whole blocks in 
the business district. 

Police patrol cars, equipped with 
two-way radios, cruise the narrow colo- 
nial streets and modern superboulevards 
of Caracas. They are on duty for the du- 
ration of the meeting of American min- 
isters, Supplementing the patrol cars are 
radio-equipped motorcycle squads, rang- 
ing through the city and outlying areas 
day and night. 

Along the approaches to Caracas and 
at key spots in town the Army has set 
up military strong points where soldiers 
stand by to answer a radio summons to 
any place where trouble threatens. 

At the seaports and airports, double 
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precautions are being taken to keep out 
questionable characters. It is general- 
ly understood that potential trouble- 
makers inside Venezuela have been 
quietly taken out of circulation for the 
duration of the Conference. 

Secret police lounge in the lobbies of 
hotels where the delegates are quartered. 
They try to look inconspicuous, but their 
presence is obvious. It is apparent that 
the keymen from all countries repre- 
sented are under constant police pro- 
tection, whether they want it or not. 


Unusual security precautions have 
been taken to prevent any outburst of 
trouble at the costly, ultramodern Uni- 
versity City where the formal sessions of 
the Conference are held. Visitors and 
officials alike are required to show cre- 
dentials to the guards. In addition, every 
person entering the area must display 
a special identification card that bears 
his photograph. Inside the University 
City, soldiers and secret police are every- 
where—ready for action at the first hint 
of trouble. 

The advance guessing among the del- 
egates was that nobody would try to start 
anything. The soldiers and conspicuous 
police are considered a preventive meas- 
ure, If terrorists should try to touch off 
a riot, however, the aim is to nip it 
quickly and quietly, before the public 
knows what is going on. 


ON STAGE AT CARACAS: FLAGS, STATESMEN, 


Even if Puerto Rican Nationalists do 
show up in Caracas, their demands for 
independence will get little sympathy 
from the delegates at the meeting here. 
The overwhelming majority of Latin- 
American governments feel that the 


United States is giving Puerto Rico a fair 
deal, and that the so-called “independ- 
ence movement” is nothing but a small 
band of violent, irresponsible trouble- 
makers. 

The attitude toward U.S. is gener- 
ally one of friendliness, but there is 





—United Press 
PROBLEMS 
Off stage: a tight guard against terrorists 


plenty of criticism. Delegates from cof- 
fee-exporting countries resent American 
complaints about coffee prices. And there 
is a feeling that the U.S. has been 
neglecting its Latin-American neighbors 
while lavishing billions on Europe and 
the Orient. The desire for more techni- 
cal assistance from the United States is 
rather general. Those delegates who are 
most friendly to North America say the 
U.S. should improve mutual understand- 
ing by granting more scholarships to 
Latin Americans and by making an effort 
to improve the effectiveness of the U.S. 
information programs. 

There are potentially explosive issues 
at this Conference—Communism, for ex- 
ample—but the Venezuelan Government 
is taking strong steps to prevent a repe- 
tition of the 1948 Bogotd riots or the 
terrorists shooting spree in Washington. 
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How Republicans Expect to Win 


Republican strategy for 1954: 
Win and hold big-city voters. 
Leaders figure they need both 
President Eisenhower and Sena- 
tor McCarthy to do it. 

The party can’t afford to slip 
at the polls. Almost any loss now 
will put Democrats in control of 
Congress. 

So Republicans count on those 
who like Ike and those who like 
McCarthy to give them winning 
majorities in November. 


Republicans quietly are rounding 
into shape their plans for the 1954 
congressional campaign. Out of their 
planning, these points now are clear: 

pig Wueeis 11 tne Republican Party 
are trying hard to prevent any real 
break between President Eisenhower 
and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. Each of these men is ex- 
pected to play an important role in the 
campaign. 

The party is to try to hold every 
House and Senate seat it now has in the 
big farming areas of the North and Mid- 
dle West. Its leaders are straining to hold 
every element of the party in line. 

Prime target areas in which Republi- 
cans hope to pick up seats are in the 
big-city States of the North. Outside the 
preponderantly Democratic South, the 
big cities are the places in which Re- 
puolicans are weakest. And it is in some 
of these that Senator McCarthy is ex- 
pected to be of service. 

Every campaign gun in the Republi- 
can arsenal is to be used in the effort to 
hold control of Congress and reverse the 
traditional trend of mid-term voting. 
Usually the party in power loses seats 
in the congressional elections that come 
in the middle of a presidential term. 

This time, the Republicans cannot 
afford to lose ground in either house of 
Congress. They know that the struggle 
for control is going to be touch and go. 
And they are straining every muscle to 
keep their lines intact. They want the 
team of Eisenhower and McCarthy. 

The present count in the House shows: 
219 Republicans, 215 Democrats, 1 In- 
dependent. The loss of 2 Republican 
seats could give control of the House to 
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They’re Banking on Both McCarthy and Ikel 


ILLINOIS 


* 
MARYLAND 


* 
MASSACHUSETTS 


* 
MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 


* 
NEW YORK 


* ono 


(One Independent omitted) 


* 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Democrats; the loss of 3 seats certainly 
would do so. 

In the Senate, the count is: 47 Repub. 
licans, 48 Democrats, 1 Independent 


Only a tacit agreement gives the Ref 


publicans a nominal control of Senate 
committees. The loss of a single seat here 
would destroy even a semblance of Re. 
publican dominance in the Senate. 
The pattern of the Republican cam. 


paign is developing around the Republi-ff 


can National Committee, President Ei. 
senhower’s personal campaign organi- 
zation and Senator McCarthy. 

The National Committee stands in the 
middle of the road, collecting money, 
developing campaign literature and 
strategy. It channels money, speakers 
and advice into each State according to 
needs and prospects. And it helps to keep 


widely divergent agencies, such as the } 


President’s group and the Senator, from 
going off in different directions. 

‘Lhe President’s personal organization 
is the Citizens for Eisenhower Congres 
sional Committee. It is using Mr. Eiser- 
hower’s prestige to win independent 
minded voters of all parties, urging 
election of Republican candidates who 
will support the President. Its financing 
comes from Democrats and Repubii- 
cans. It keeps out of intramural rows. 

Senator McCarthy is playing a Jone- 
wolf role. He takes no orders from the Re- 
publican National Committee, although 
the Committee regards him as an asset 
and he consults with Committee officials 
now and then. But the Senator is to make 
his own decisions about where to cam- 
paign and what to say. 

In the past, the Senator has gone into 
a State to campaign only at the invita 
tion of local candidates who thought he 
could help them. He is expected to fol- 
low that policy this year. Already he is 
swamped with invitations for the can- 
paign. And a great many of these invi 
tations are coming from States in wich 
there are big pools of Catholic voters. 
There are many such voters in the big- 
city States. 

Up to this time, Republicans have 
seen little sign of a large-size break by 
Negroes or union labor away from the 
Democratic Party. A great many of the 
blocs that gave Democrats control of big 
cities have stayed with the Democrats. 
But the Republicans do find signs that 
there was a considerable shift of Cath- 
olics away from the Democrats in 1952. 
And the vote of Catholics, or a large 
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James E. Murray 
MONTANA 





Lester C. Hunt 
WYOMING 


Edwin C. Johnson 
COLORADO 
Clinton P. Anderson 
NEW MEXICO 


Vhotos: USN&WR, Harris & Ewing, Black Star, United Press 


share of them, holds the balance of 
power in many a big-city district. 

Four of each 10 voters in Chicago 
are Catholics. More than 1 of each 4 
voters in New York City is a Catholic— 
as is almost 1 of each 3 in St. Louis. 
About the same proportion holds true for 
Philadelphia. Nine of each 20 voters in 
Cleveland are Catholics. Boston holds 
about the same proportion. In Buffalo, 
the proportion runs almost as high as 2 of 
each 3—63.4 per cent. Detroit runs to 
1 of each 4; Milwaukee, to 1 of each 3. 

in spite of the fact that many Catho- 
lics in these cities have a historic alle- 
giance to the Democratic Party, some of 
them have broken away. The Church is 
strongly opposed to Communism. Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s name ‘is linked with the 
hunt for Communists. There is no direct 
bid for Catholic votes. But there is a 
subtle appeal. In the battle for the big 
cities, it is expected to have an effect. 

The 10 States that hold*the nation’s 
biggest cities have 210 of the 435 House 
seats. Of these 210 seats, Republicans 
now have 134, Democrats 76 (see ac- 
companying chart). 

Of the 76 Democratic seats, 52 are in 
the big cities themselves. Twenty-two of 
the others are in industrial and mining 
areas of these States. The two others— 
one each in Ohio and Wisconsin—are 
farming districts. Thus, in 74 of these 76 
districts, Democrats draw their voting 
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strength from workers and big blocs of 
racial and religious groups. 

Of the 134 Republican districts in 
the big-city States, only 46 are inside or 
around the fringes of the big cities. These 
often are suburban districts that catch 
the upper-income groups flowing out of 
the crowded city areas. 

Eighty-eight of the 134 Republican 
districts in these States are in farming 
areas. These include the dairying re- 
gions of up-State New York and Wiscon- 
sin, the rural areas of Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, California and Massachusetts. 

Two of the 11 Democratic Senate seats 
that Republicans are gunning for in 1954 
are in these 10 big-city States. These are 
the seats of Senators Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, and Thomas A. Burke, of Ohio. 
There are two Republican Senators in big 
city States whose seats are targets for the 
Democrats. These are the places held by 
Senators Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, 
and Thomas H. Kuchel, of California. 
None of these four is altogether safe. 

The nine additional Democratic seats 
at which Republicans are taking aim are 
in New Mexico, Delaware, Iowa, Rhode 
Island. Minnesota, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana and West Virginia, all of which 
gave their electoral votes to Mr. Eisen- 
hower in 1952. It is a question how much 
strength Mr. Eisenhower can exert there 
this year when he is not a candidate. 
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In the farm States, Democrats have 
little to lose. Republicans have almost 
solid control of the farm districts that lie 
outside the South and Border States. 

Democrats hold only 4 farm districts 
in the 10 Middle Western States of 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. Nineteen 
Democratic seats in these States are in 
urban areas. Republicans have 76 seats 
in these States. Thus, any shift in the 
farm vote is likely to be for the worse 
so far as Republicans are concerned. 

Polls now being taken by Republi- 
cans in these States are not encouraging. 
A North Dakota poll shows farmers who 
voted by a margin of 7 to 5 for Mr. Ei- 
senhower in 1952 now list themselves 
as opposed to his re-election by a mar- 
gin of 7 to 4. By 3 to 1, they record 
themselves as believing Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson is doing a poor 
job for the farmer. 

The best Republicans can do in the 
farm States is to hold their ground. They 
expect no further gains in the Demo- 
cratic South. There are few chances for 
gains in the Border States. They are hav- 
ing to drive for the big-city vote. And 
Senator McCarthy seems to have an ap- 
peal for the one big group of city voters 
that showed signs of shifting in 1952. 
This is one reason why the Senator is 
rated as a Republican asset. 
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It was only 20 years ago that the first diesel-electric locomotive was used 
In 1952, diesel-electrics handled 6514% 
of all rail freight ton-miles, 71144% of the passenger service, and nearly 77% 
of all yard switching. Casey Jones, Jr. has been dieselized. The result is a 
typical contribution to American 





in U. S. passenger-train service. 











progress... better passenger 
service... bigger pay loads 
. .. lower operating costs. 
Since V-J Day the rail- 
roads have invested 
more than five billion 
dollars of new capital 
in additions and im- 


provements to their 





properties. Sund- 
strand’s part in the rail- 


road picture has covered 
This 50 hp Sundstrand Rigidmil re- 
moves 288 Ibs. of metal in form mill- 
ing part of a diesel engine frame. 


both the steam and diesel 





eras. Today, Sundstrand ma- 
chine tools are used in the production 
of diesel engine parts. Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service *, 
equipment and technical know-how help bring costs down, production up. 
The railroad industry is just one of many served by Sundstrand’s eight divi- 


sions. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 






A name 
to remember in 


your business! 





8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lLothes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Mo- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION—Constont Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, "Rota-Roll"™ Pumps. 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
ing oi! burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
or —Hydraulic Trons- 


Alta ) missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
id Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy- 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip ond 
Coolant Separators. 





Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Modern U.S. weapons are 
going into the hands of tough 
mountain fighters in Pakistan. 
They fear nobody. 

New arms program is another 
link in the defense chain against 
the Communists. Pakistanis 
guard the famed Khyber Pass. 

Arming them is a calculated 
risk, taken over Indian protests. 
But it allies a key strategic area 
with the West. 


KARACHI 
The United States at last is getting 
a fighting ally in the heart of an area 
kept “neutral” by India. 
American arms will reach Pakistan in 
a few months. Waiting to receive these 
arms is a volunteer force of 250,000 pro- 
fessional soldiers. They are drawn from 
among the best fighters of a warrior peo- 
ple. And millions more in this anti-Com- 
munist nation of 76 million people want 
to be soldiers. 
This area is one of the world’s most 





egic Pakistan 


@ PAKISTAN guards the only 
-appréaches to the Indian 
subcontinent from Russia. 


@ PAKISTAN flanks the routes 
Russia must take to reach 
the Middle East. 2 


@ PAKISTAN, world’s largest 
Moslem country, wants a 
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strategic spots. It is the “lid” of the In- 
dian subcontinent. Its enormous moun- 
tain barriers and rugged hills also stand 
on the flanks of the routes which Russia 
would have to use to penetrate into the 
Middle East. 

Dollar cost of U.S. military aid to Paki- 
stan will be low at the start—perhaps 
25 million dollars this year. Diplomacy 
is a factor. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his Government in India are 
angry about U.S. military aid to Pakistan, 
India’s rival. But the U.S. and Pakistan, 
weary of waiting for India to take its place 
in the non-Communist world’s defense 
system, are going ahead on their own. 

What the U.S. gets. The U‘S. alli- 
ance with Pakistan has produced quick 
and immediate returns. 

Fighting man power is readily avail- 
able in quantity in Pakistan. 

The Pakistani Army is strictly a vol- 
unteer force. There are no conscripts. 
There is no law requiring military serv- 
ice for Pakistan’s citizens. No such law is 
necessary. Pakistan can pick and choose 
more than enough men for any force that 
Pakistan can arm, even with U.S. mili- 
tary aid, from among the volunteers. It 
is an Army “by invitation” drawn from 
professional fighters. 
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CLOSES A GAP IN ASIA 


Arms to Pakistan Set Up Road Block for Russia 


Core of West Pakistan is the Punjab. 
With the territories and the tribal areas 
on its mountain borders, the Punjab con- 
tains a population of more than 20 mil- 
lion, a tough, lean, durable, tall people. 
They supply most of the volunteers for 
Pakistan’s armed forces. 

These same warrior people contributed 
more than 70 per cent of the fighting 
men in the British Indian Army. Like al- 
most all Pakistanis, they are Moslems. 
Their religion gives them none of the 
pacifism and nonresistance philosophy 
that makes Nehru-type “neutralism” 
palatable to many Hindu Indians. 

Among the Punjabis and the tribes- 
men of the frontiers the most prized pos- 
session is a gun. In the area around the 
Khyber Pass, leading into Afghanistan, a 
tribesman cannot take a wife unless he 
proves his marksmanship with a rifle. 

Professional soldiering is the chief 
business of the Punjab and the tribal 
areas. In the mountain town of Peshawar, 
men using mud-built beehive forges, 
fanned by goat-hide bellows, turn out 
rifle barrels that the tribesmen prefer for 
accuracy of fire to modern weapons pro- 
duced in the U.S. 

At Rawalpindi, main training station 

(Continued on page 40) 
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When they look 
at their watches... 


TAKE A LOOK AT 
THEIR CHAIRS! 


~~ Keep Your Meetings Alert, 
Productive with 
Better Conference Seating 





You can avoid fidgeting, loss of 
attention and other signs of “‘confer- 
ence lag”’ with the Cosco Conference 
Chair. For here is a chair designed 
by seating engineers to reduce 


fatigue and increase efficiency. 


You sit on a saddle-shaped .seat 
cushioned with foam rubber, your 
back supported by a contour back- 
rest curved two ways. You are com- 
fortable, alert, ready to do business. 

The Conference Chair’s extended 
legs prevent wall marring. All steel 
construction, rugged upholstery, 
bonderized baked-on enamel finish 
in a choice of smart colors assure 
you of long service, lasting beauty. 

Cosco chairs are perfect for con- 
ference rooms, reception rooms and 
private offices. Find out how better 
seating can help you get more work 


done. Mail the coupon today. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 












COFCO sii 


Left: Model 15-F 
Secretarial Chair, 
29.95 





($31.00 in Zone 2) 
Right: Model 18-STA 


Executive Posture 
Chair, $50.00 
($52.00 in Zone 2) 
Other models 
also available 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 
40 





re Please attach coupon to your letterhead= 







Bits. 


COSCO CONFERENCE 
ARMCHAIR 
Model 20-LA 


SQrzso" 








$28.50 in Florida, Texas and 
11 Western States (Zone 2) 


Available in Canada, and other 
world markets through authorized Cosco dealers 


COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. US-3 

Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 

Columbus, Indiana 

Yes, I would like to have complete infor- 

mation about better office seating. I am 

especially interested in: 

Secretarial Chairs |_| Executive Chairs[_] 
Conference Chairs 


PRs <nchanesvaenetguchepses cocccce 


Bic occedeoenteutes 0062006 ccceeuence 


BBR. 0102000000 ccccccccesccce cece 
1 Cs. cck Sic seenseee Zone...State..... 
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for Pakistan’s Army, you find that some 
three quarters of the new recruits fol- 
lowed their fathers into the armed sery- 
ices. Perhaps a third of them will have 
fathers still under arms, for 30-year en- 
listments are not unusual in Pakistan, 

Road block to Reds. Geography alone 
provides Pakistan a formidable defense. 
The only routes by which Russia could 
move major forces into the Indian sub. 
continent are through the Khyber Pass 
and through Quetta in Pakistan. Commu- 
nist China is kept out of Pakistan and 
India by the world’s highest mountains, 
the Himalayas, sprawled over a vast area. 

Major concern of the U.S. is that 
American military aid to Pakistan might 
give India’s Communists at least a mo- 
mentary boost in popularity. There is 
real worry that India might leave Neb- 
ru’s hands and go Communist from with- 


MOHAMMED ALI 
Pakistan likes U.S. ... 


in. But military concern for the defense 
of the whole area overrode these con- 
cerns. You get the strategic picture on 
the accompanying map. 

A shortage of officers is a problem. 
At the end of World War II, no native 
officer in the British Indian Army held a 
rank above lieutenant colonel. Moslems, 
by and large, held troop commands at 
that rank and below; Hindu Indians held 
desk jobs at the same level. All above 
that rank were British. Result: Moslem 
Pakistan lacks experienced field com- 
manders above the regimental level and 
desk officers at all levels; Hindu India 
lacks field officers at all levels. 

Overnight, when Pakistan became an 
independent country eight years ago, 
lieutenant colonels became generals and 
captains became full colonels. New off- 
cers now are trained at an academy com- 
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bining features of Britain’s Sandhurst 
and the U.S. West Point. But Pakistan 
still lacks experienced top commanders 
and desk officers. 

An arms shortage is a major worry, too. 
The arms factories of British India went 
to India, not to Pakistan. There is a new 
and modern factory for rifles and small 
arms in Pakistan now, but virtually all 
other arms and equipment come from 
abroad. 

Training suffers as a result. An Ameri- 
can company will use as much ammuni- 
tion in a single day’s training exercise 
as a Pakistani company, under orders to 
economize, will use in a month. 

To turn Pakistan’s 13 divisions of 
fighting men into a modern Army, to 
provide what it takes to supply Pakistan’s 
reserve man power for emergency serv- 
ice overseas, would require a military 


—Wide World 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
. . . India is critical 


program of the size the U.S. has under- 
taken in Turkey. There, so far, the cost 
to the U.S. has been 800 million dollars. 
Like Turkey, Pakistan would need new 
roads and railways, ‘new port facilities 
and large quantities of basic equipment. 

So far, the U.S. is not committed to a 
program of that magnitude. Negotiations 
now in progress will determine how 
much or how little the U.S. does in re- 
building Pakistan’s Army. Even at this 
stage, however, Pakistan can be counted 
asa USS. ally. 

A pro-American people. Americans 
in Pakistan find the U.S. by long odds 
the most popular foreign country among 
the people. It’s a sharp contrast to India, 
where the Nehru Government's criticism 
of U.S. policy adds to Communist propa- 
ganda. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Bright-Printed 
Gaylord Boxes Sell 
Wherever They're Seen 


More than just product containers, eye-catching 
Gaylord quality boxes are traveling salesmen, 
carrying your sales story along the channels 

of distribution . . . right into consumers’ homes. 


Our designers can call on a wide range of 
experience to help you get more advertising value 
from your boxes. For information and cooperation 
phone your nearby Gaylord office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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OBSERVATION CARS on 

early passenger trains 
presented many problems 
for the sight-seer. When it 
wasn’t the weather... 
it seemed to be flying 
cinders, dust and dirt. 














... to “the last word”’ in 
Lookout Luxury 


TODAY, you see a// the sights close-up... from the perfect protec- 
tion offered by MO-PAC’s ultra-modern EAGLE Planetarium- 
Dome Coaches. The scenery’s always on your side, too... for 
there’s nothing to obstruct your view. What a way to see the 
West-Southwest ... at its best... at no extra fare ! 
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To the Pakistanis, the U.S. is the one 
world power which is not suspected of 
colonial ambitions. Soviet Russia they 
fear as a colonial power, using Commu- 
nism as an empire-building force. 

U.S. generally has made an impres- 
sion on Pakistan, too. A gift of a million 
tons of wheat at a time when thousands 
of Pakistanis were facing starvation is a 
U.S. gesture that will not be soon forgot- 
ten.- The Pakistani Government itself 
told the public about this 90-million- 
dollar gift. 

Internal problems so beset the Paki- 
stanis that they often are insecure on 
their foreign relations. The country is 
divided by a thousand miles of Indian 
territory, populated by Hindus unfriend- 
ly to Moslems. 

Only the Moslem religion and a com- 
mon distrust of Hindus unite the rice- 
eating Bengalis of East Pakistan, a 
people small in stature, with the tall, 
wheat-eating Punjabis of the West. 
Language differs, too. In a smaller, al- 
most defenseless area, East Pakistan has 
42 million people against 34 million in 
the West. 

Politics based on such divisions blocks 
Pakistan’s progress. After five years of 
seeking a constitution for the country, 
the Pakistanis still have none. Lawmak- 
ing remains in the hands of a Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Liberal Moslems who 
want religion kept out of politics clash 
with conservatives who want an “Islamic 
state,” but differ over what that should be. 

A calculated risk. Major risk involved 
in the U.S. move to arm Pakistan is its 
effect on India. Indian Communists are 
profiting as Nehru denounces the U.S. 
for aiding India’s rival. 

The Pakistani, too, readily admit that 
they are eager to match India’s military 
strength, drawn from 350 million people, 
with U.S. military aid. But they insist 
that their concern is defensive, not ag- 
gressive. Pakistan, they say, is too de- 
pendent on arms from overseas to risk 
starting war with India. 

“We could conquer India today,” said 
one Pakistani officer, with typical confi- 
dence, “but we could not hold it with- 
out a flow of arms from abroad.” 

U.S. and Pakistan both are making 
reservations in the alliance. Pakistan is 
not granting the U.S. bases in Pakistan. 
The U.S. is making continued arms aid 
dependent on Pakistan’s future attitude 
toward India. 

U.S. decision to take Pakistan as an 
ally already is paying off in other fields. 
Pakistan has signed an alliance with 
Turkey. Syria, Iran and Iraq are interest- 
ed in joining it. A major gap in world 
detenses against Russia is closing. Long- 
term hope of U.S. diplomats is that In- 
dia, eventually, may take her part in 
world defense plans too. 
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If your product works with heat, here’s a 
special steel to make it more efficient... 
more durable, too. 

We call it Armco ALUMINIZED. It’s made 
by bonding a coating of molten aluminum to 
steel. The result: up to 900° F, ALUMINIZED 
actually‘ bounces back 80% of the radiant 


heat thrown against it. It resists a combina- 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





OVEN REFLECTORS TOASTERS 
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tion of heat and corrosion all the way up 
to 1250° F. 

Those are strong sales points you can give 
your product when it’s made of ALUMINIZED. 


Furthermore, forty years of national ad- 


vertising makes the Armco label a valuable 


selling aid when it is attached to your prod- 


ucts. 


Ask us about it. 


PICNIC GRILLS 





DRM Co 
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CROP DRYERS 
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“Then, the Shooting Started” 


Congressman’s-Eye View of House Woundings 


How does a Congressman feel 
when he finds himself being shot 
at on the House floor? 

During the March 1 shooting, 
most lawmakers were too stunned 
to realize what was going on. 
But Representative Alfred D. 
Sieminski got a good look. Feel- 
ing it was a historic event, he 
put his impressions in the record 
of Congress for posterity. 

Here is how he felt. 


Following is the account given to Con- 
gress by Representative Alfred D. Sie- 
minski (Dem.), of New Jersey: 


Today, there was a shooting in the 
House chamber. Five of our colleagues 
were felled. 

The question is, will our beloved col- 
leagues and friends pull through, again 
alive and alert, able in body, mind, and 
spirit? They must. Our deepest sym- 
pathies go to their brave and beloved 
families, their wives and children, their 
loved ones, and their constituents. Each 
of us feel the hurt. 

What now? Close the chamber? Deny 
the galleries? Secret Service men at the 
portals? America, an armed camp? What 
is best for America will be done. Scalp- 
ing and the tomahawk did not stop our 
hearty pioneers. Since 1776, eight gen- 
erations of Americans have eight times 
shed blood for the love and glory of 
America, the beautiful and the free. 
Blood on the House floor today was in 
that line of march. 

In 1922, Mussolini marched on Rome. 
Communists, gangsters, racketeers, and 
socialists were blamed. Black Shirts, 
“Viva Duce—Viva Duce,” war, desola- 
tion, and the Communist threat followed. 

In the 30s, the German Reichstag was 
burned. A Dutch Communist was tried 
and executed. Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
Ribbentrop, and Von Papen rode the 
crest. Storm troopers “Seig Heiled,” 
marched, fought, and died. Germany 
went up in flames, one half of it Com- 
munist-ruled today. 

Earlier, in Russia, Rasputin § terrified 
the court. Then the Bolsheviks slaughtered 
the Czar and his family. 

Fear, slaughter, conquest. Then Com- 
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REPRESENTATIVE SIEMINSKI 
“Blood on the House floor. . .”’ 


munism. Are these the four horsemen of 
our century? 

What horse do we ride? None. Our 
foot is not even in the stirrup. Thank 
heavens. It must never be. 

I shall always remember today, Mr. 
Speaker. The shooting was so strange. 
Just before it started, I phoned Mrs. 
Sieminski to say there would be a roll 
call or two—to hold supper. I would call 
back. I took a seat in the center of the 
last row, on the Democratic side, just in 
front of the page’s desk. 

Then the Speaker called for a standing 
vote. We were on the so-called wetback 
bill. Those in favor of the rule rose to 
their feet. It seemed as though an over- 
whelming majority of the members stood 
to be counted. Speaker Martin seemed to 
be nearly finished with his tally. I was 
in my seat. Then, the shooting started. 

I stayed in my seat, eyes glued to the 
black guns in the hands of the assassins 
who were directly opposite me in the 
gallery, across the chamber. As the shoot- 
ing continued the membership took more 
and more cover, got down behind the 
benches. 

In front of me, to my left, I saw Con- 
gvessman Roberts fall. To my front right 
Congressman Fallon grabbed ‘his thigh. 
More and more members got down. As if 
hypnotized, I stayed in my seat, eyes 
glued to muzzles of the weapons. I looked 
at the ceiling, saw a hole. Then a man 





came through the gallery door—smashed 
into, grabbed, and lifted one of the shoot- 
ers off his feet, up and out of the gallery. 
Just before that, one of the shooters ran 
out. Just then, a woman unfurled a flag, 
red and white, and seemed to shout 
“Viva—ico.” 

To my right rear, a bullet hit the wall, 
just between the heads of two pages. Just 
over my head, another bullet lodged in 
the wall, over the page’s. desk. 

I went forward, Congressman Roberts 
was down, blood on his trouser leg, 
tourniquet on his thigh. Congressman 
Fallon held his thigh and left the cham- 
ber. Moving forward, toward the well of 
the House, over on the right, sat Con- 
gressman Davis of Tennessee. He was 
hit in the leg, sitting upright. I moved 
on, forward, on the Republican side. In 
the well, Congressman Bentley was on 
his back, his eyes open, his face ashen. 
He was hit in the chest. His shirt sopped 
up blood like a blotter. Over him kneeled 
the House chaplain, Dr. Braskamp. 

Near me stood Congressman Fulton, 
of Pennsylvania. He was telling someone 
how he moved toward the door with 
Congressman Jensen, of Iowa, following 
him. Ben [Jensen] got two slugs in the 
back and dropped. 

People in the gallery seemed frozen in 
their seats. The membership milled 
about, comparing notes, who was where, 
and how close each was to a colleague 
who was hurt, or a bullet that had hit. 
Congressman Bonner had a elose call— 
sat right next to Mr. Roberts. Congress- 
man Barden kept his eyes glued on the 
killers all the time. There was Congress- 
man Herlong—and over there was Mr. 
Canfield. Judge Ruth Thompson, Con- 
gresswoman from Michigan, and Mrs. 
Church, in her seat, calm, possessed. 
Everyone was there. Calm, The phone 
booths were filled. 

In came the plain-clothes men. Some 
cushions were removed. One was slashed 
open for a sample slug, which had em- 
bedded itself in the leather upholstering. 

I met Russell Saville, House librarian, 
told him I had thanked the Almighty for 
a few more precious moments here on 
earth, not so much for myself as for a 
chance to try to do a little more for my 
wife Marie, and daughters Christine and 
Isabella who [the latter] had only recent- 
ly come through the Iron Curtain from 
Poland. Alone, the three of them would 
have had a bit of a go of it. I was thank- 
ful to God. 
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These steers being loaded at a western feed 


in 

‘ lot are in perfect condition—and they’ll stay 
° that way all the way to market. 

i The Milwaukee Road carries thousands of 
é carloads of livestock for the tables of America. 
e 


They don’t exactly ‘“‘ride the plush,’ but we 
see to it that the cars they ride in are good cars 
and that the animals reach their destination 
| without injury or loss of weight. 


In the Prime! 





It is part of the Milwaukee’s creed to pro- 
tect the investment of the shippers it serves. 
Whatever the commodity, every effort is made 
to get it to destination in good condition and 
with all possible dispatch. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and other ship- 
pers! Like the stockmen, you will find Mil- 
waukee Road service much to your liking. Call 
your nearest Milwaukee Road agent today. 


LOOK AT THE MAP! 








SHIP-TRAVEL 
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Industrial Sites 


SAN FRANCISCO 








THREE FORKS IO 


If you are looking for a site 
for your business, ask us. We 
have many desirable locations. 
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bh Sincerely Yours! 


“IT’S NICE TO HAVE SO MANY 
SINCERE FRIENDS, WHITEY!” 





aap) 
"YES, BLACKIE, D ri 
PEOPLE ALL OVER De 


THE WORLD ARE SINCERELY LOYAL 
TO BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. e 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 















LIFE AROUND THE WORLD © 
memo 


FROM KOREA 


CRACKERS—$2; 
FACE CREAM—$5 


SEOUL—After three years of war and 
half a year of uneasy peace, the black 
market has become an established in- 
stitution in Korean life. 

There is hardly a village in South 
Korea that does not boast at least one 
store dealing in such illegal merchandise 
as GI clothing, cigarettes, crackers, soap 
and similar articles. Nearly every street 
corner in Seoul has its vendor of black- 
market goods. In the heart of the capi- 
tal—a few steps from the main Ameri- 
can post exchange—is a rabbit warren 
of narrow alleys, jammed with hawkers 
and their wares. 

The black market's sources of supply 
are many and varied, GI’s often sell 
articles for cash, or give them to girl 
friends, laundresses and room boys who 
peddle them through illegal channels. 
Pilferage from freighters, warehouses, 
trains and trucks is extensive. Korean 
boys jump aboard Army supply trucks 
and toss off bundles to confederates be- 
fore the startled drivers know what is 
happening. Tunnels hundreds of feet 
long have been dug under barbed-wire 
fences to provide access to guarded 
supply compounds. Japanese smugglers 
slip in supplies from Japan’s well-stocked 
cities for resale on the Korean black 
market. 

Stolen goods. Officers of the U. S. 
Eighth Army know that a large pro- 
portion of the items in the black market 
were stolen or obtained illegally, but 
little can be done to recover the goods 
or prosecute black marketeers. Soap, 
cigarettes, towels, toilet articles, cloth 
and some types of shoes have been 
made available to Korean civilians as 
“work incentive” goods or as relief sup- 
plies. Now no one can determine whether 
a particular article hawked on the streets 
is of legal or illegal origin. 

The black market got off to a thriving 
start early in the war because of the 
desperate shortage of consumer goods. 
It became a fixture when war-battered 
South Koreans lost faith in their own 
currency. Savings now are put im- 
mediately into hard goods or into Amer- 
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ican MPC-—the military payment curren- 
cy used by the armed forces. No Korean 
is authorized to have MPC, but it is a 
poverty-stricken city dweller indeed 
who doesn’t have a roll of the scrip in 
his pocket. 

Some Koreans argue that the black 
market is worth while because it makes 
consumer goods available to a people 
who lost most of their worldly posses- 
sions early in the war. If luxuries had not 
been obtainable, they say, there would 
have been little incentive to keep going 
under the hardships of war. 

But who it is who buys a 75-cent jar 
of face cream for $5, or pays $2 for a 
20-cent box of crackers, is a bit of a 
mystery. Prostitutes are obvious custo- 
mers simply because they have cash to 
spend. Richer Koreans—and there are 
many contractors, operators of trans- 
portation companies and others who 
made fabulous profits from the war— 
buy smuggled clothes, shoes, radios and 





—Wide World 
KOREAN BLACK MARKET 
. . one on nearly every corner 


fountain pens. But mountains of soap, 
toilet articles, watches and other ex- 
pensive items are simply piling up in 
Korea as a form of savings or invest- 
ment. 

Accepted practice. Since practically 
everyone is involved in one way or an- 
other, it is not surprising that the black 
market has become an accepted way of 
life. But U.S. officials in Korea are seri- 
ously concerned about the future. 

Already the black-market operators 
and their political allies have forced a 
turnover of some officials in the Govern- 
ment’s Office of Procurement. There are 
recurrent reports of “kickbacks” on con- 
tracts and of favoritism in the granting 
of import permits. Some estimates say 
that a billion dollars—much of it in U.S. 
contributions—will be spent in Korea 
during the next five years for recovery. 
U.S. officials want to see to it that as 
little as possible of this aid money ends 
up in the pockets of the flourishing black 
marketeers. 
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“10% collections 
from overdue accounts” 


“By sending out 101 collection telegrams, 
we received full payment of 55 accounts 
and partial payment of 15—at a collection 
cost of less than 1% of the total amount 
received. There was also a substantial 
saving in clerical time. Collection tele- 
grams, which we began using in 1951, have 
proven both efficient and economical.” 


M. L. WEIRICK, Assistant Treasurer 
The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wis. 


“Telegrams. 


keep us abreast of 
market changes” 


“Our business—selling commodities on 
behalf of Middle West and East Coast 
principals—requires very fast and accurate 
communication to keep abreast of market 
changes and other developments. To avoid 
loss and to keep in touch both day and 
night, we use telegrams. They’re depend- 


able and fast!” 
EDMUND B. TAYLOR 
E. B. Taylor Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Achieved record-breaking 
distribution and sales... 
thanks to telegrams” 


*In one recent promotion, we sent out 
1800 telegrams that played a major part 
in producing immediate record-breaking 
distribution and sales—accomplishing in 
days what would otherwise have taken 
many months. Our business has grown 
almost in direct proportion to our use of 
your services.” JENO F. PAULUCCI, President 


Chun King Sales, Inc. 
Duluth, Minn. 


You, too, will find that... 
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==with FREDERICK V. GEIER 


President, the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


LOWER PRICES: 


THROUGH NEW MACHINES 





EDITOR‘S NOTE: Machine tools are the basis of 
modern mass production, in which the United 
States leads the world. 

But are U.S. machine tools keeping up with 
technological progress? Or are they becoming 
obsolete, inefficient? Could U.S. factories pro- 
duce better, more cheaply with newer machines? 
How can they be provided? 

For answers to these and related questions, U.S. 
News & World Report invited to its conference 
room Frederick V. Geier, president of the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company. 








FREDERICK V. GEIER heads the biggest machine- 
tool company in the world, the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company. He joined that firm on his 
graduation from Williams College in 1916, became 
its president in 1934. He is also a former president 
of the American National Machine Tool Builders 
Association. 

As a consultant to the Defense Department's 
Munitions Board and as 1944-45 president of the 
American Ordnance Association, Mr. Geier has 
helped to gear the machine-tool industry to its 
key role in defense production. 








Q If we could get America tooled up with the latest 
machine tools, Mr. Geier, could costs and prices be 
reduced? 

A There are about 1.25 million machine tools in the 
United States today which we would reckon as obso- 
lete. You could replace them with up-to-date machines 
which would be a third more productive. That makes 
a big difference. Direct costs alone saved every year 
would be a billion and a half dollars. That is what it is 
costing our economy for not being up to date in our 
machine tools. 

Q Who is losing that billion and a half dollars? 

A Everybody is losing it today in the cost level of 
what we pay for what we buy. 

Q Would new machines reduce employment? 

A I think it would affect employment favorably. 

Q Employment is losing that much production— 

A That’s right. No, I don’t think we would put 
any people out of work. In the first place, we’d have 
to produce those machines and have to service 
them. 

Q And the lower prices might bring a greater de- 
mand— 

A That’s right. We’d have more goods for more peo- 
ple at a lower cost. 

Q Has the machine-tool industry over the years 
created jobs or reduced the number of jobs? 

A Of course, it has created very many jobs, as we 
see it, because if you hadn’t had productive machine 
tools, you couldn’t have had mass-production indus- 
tries. You wouldn’t have an automotive industry, you 
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wouldn’t have a refrigerator industry, you wouldn't 
have the aircraft industry—none of these things which 
are among the greatest employment creators that we 
have. 

Q So that you don’t see it now as a deterrent to in- 
creased employment? 

A That’s right. As a matter of fact, the whole solu- 
tion to the problem of a better standard of living for 
people is to try to get machines that will be more pro- 
ductive so that unit costs can be held down and jobs 
can be more remunerative to the individual. 

Q To give him more time to go out and enjoy him- 
self? 

A To give him more earnings. Now, you can give 
him more earnings if you can reduce your unit costs. 

Q As you bring the price down, you increase the 
market? 

A Yes. In other words, we in America are in the 
position that unless we can prevent cost increases by 
greater productivity, our mass markets will fall away 
from us. We have to have mass markets so we have to 
get unit costs lower and not let them go up when infla- 
tion comes along. That’s one of the problems of this 
country today. We’ve had cost elements rising faster 
than it was possible to redesign and retool the jobs, 
and engineer that cost back out. If you give industry 
time to do it, and you don’t have any economic or tax 
barriers, you will get results. 

There are a lot of smart people ic the mass-produc- 
tion industries who, together with the machine-tool 
builders, make their living out of saving money for 
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Modernized Tools Would Make Whole Economy Zoom 


..- Biggest Need: Tax Changes to Stimulate Investment 


other people. They can find ways to produce a better 
article at the same or lower unit cost. 

Q What would it cost to replace our old machines? 

A I can’t even estimate that because it depends on 
how the replacements are made. We produced approx- 
imately 77,000 machines in the industry this past year, 
and here we’re talking about replacing 1.25 million 
obsolete machines. It wouldn’t require anything like 
that many up-to-date machines, but it would take 
more than 10 years’ production. 

It might mean a new investment of 6 to 8.5 billion 
dollars, but over the next decade it will cost America 
15 billion not to replace them. 

Q And we have let ourselves get in that position— 

A You can see this relentless creeping obsolescence. 
That is what happened in England. 

Q We were going at the slow pace England was 
until the war came, weren’t we? 

A The war only interrupted this trend in the 
United States. 

Q Now we are going right back into it? 

A Yes, we are in it. 

Q With all this obsolescent machinery, however, we 
still have the most modern productive plant of any in 
the world, don’t we? 

A We do, but there are some plants in Germany and 
England today that are right up with the best in our 
country. 

Q Are we getting behind, then? 

A In our country we have plants all the way from 
the most modern down to the poorly equipped ones, 
just as you find them in foreign countries. 

Q Doesn’t that depend to a considerable extent on 
the competitive situation that any particular company 
finds itself in? A tool that is 10 to 15 years old may be 
completely obsolete:and a great drawback to a com- 
pany that is in a highly competitive situation, but 
may be perfectly all right for a company that has a 
firm grip on its market— 

A That’s true. It might be under no competitive 
pressure to replace, but about all the firms I know 
have plenty of competition. 


WHEN TO REPLACE TOOLS— 


Q Have high and rising wages discouraged invest- 
ment in new machinery? 
A No. Sometimes they force a decision on replace- 
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ment, if costs get to be extreme. You see, it’s very easy 
to postpone a decision on buying a machine tool, be- 
cause the old one will keep on running. It will go an- 
other month, another year, just about as long as you 
want it to. It may not be productive—the cost of pro- 
duction on it may gradually rise—but you can still 
use it. Machine tools are built so well that they last 
and last and last. And you can repair them, of course. 
So, you don’t have to make a decision on replacing a 
machine tool. The problem is, when shall a machine 
tool be replaced? 

The Machinery and Allied Products Institute has 
a formula based on the theory that you compute the 
cost of not replacing it. In other words, what would 
it cost to use what you’ve got in excess of what it 
would cost you if you had the new machines? 

I have some examples of the way it was used. Here is 
the case of one machine that replaced two machines. 
The new machine would cost $13,500, and if they had 
kept the old machine, they would have lost $5,158 in 
the next year. So, of course, they made the replace- 
ment. 

Q How many people are employed in your indus- 
try? 

A At the moment, 64,000. 

Q Is that high or low? 

A 40,000 is about the peacetime normal. 

Q Is your industry concentrated? 

A No, our industry is spread from New England to 
the Midwest. The largest State is Ohio. The leading 
city in the world is Cincinnati. Other centers are Cleve- 
land, Rockford, Ill., and the New England area. 

Q About how many companies are in the field? 

A There are less than 300 machine-tool companies 
in the United States. There are about 300 in England. 


COMPETITION FROM EUROPE— 


Q Is Europe ahead of us in building machine tools? 

A Before the war there were a handful of European 
machine tools that were accepted as of international 
standard, quality and salability. Today there are many 
more. There has been an expansion in the machine-tool 
industry in every country of Europe. There are today 
over 600 machine-tool builders in Western Germany 
alone, which is more than in the whole of Germany 
before World War II. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- “The whole world is moving toward industrialization” 


Q If the other countries are improving their ma- 
chinery, then that’s going to be an increasing factor 
in foreign trade, isn’t it? They will bring more compe- 
tition for American industry, won’t they? 

A That’s right. Only the hardiest of American ma- 
chine-tool exporters are still able to export, and our 
exports are mostly specialties that the Europeans have 
not yet begun to build. 

Q And they go beyond that into their own manu- 
facturing, don’t they? 

A That’s right. You see, the whole world is moving 
in the direction of mechanization and industrializa- 
tion. This is something completely new. In our life- 
time, for the first time, politicians, statesmen, govern- 
ment people all over the world have taken up the idea 
that their first obligation is to provide employment 
and industrialize their country. That’s a completely 
new idea in the last 25 years. Before that the technical 
progress and productivity of industry were of concern 
only to businessmen. Now governments are vitally 
concerned. 

There’s a new impetus to try to industrialize and im- 
prove the productivity of the people. That is stimulat- 
ing the use of machinery of all kinds and, with it, the 
growth of the machinery industries in many countries. 

Q Have we helped many countries to industrialize? 
Have we shipped many machines in the course of our 
aid programs? 

A Yes. For a while we exported quite a few under 
ECA [Economic Co-operation Administration], in the 
early years. But then it became ECA policy to discour- 

_age the export of American machine tools and divert 
in every possible case the new machine purchases to 
European makers of machines. 

Q Have we used American Government funds to 
buy tools from them? 

A Yes, we have. We used American dollars to buy 
European machine tools for European plants. 

Q So we helped them build up their industry? 

A Yes, we did. We helped them in re-equipping 
their plants and also in research, and we sent over 
people to give them technical assistance on how to 
do the job better. 

Q Has your industry done that? 

A Our industry didn’t do it, no. The Government 
did it. 

Q Where did they get the technicians, if not from 
you people? 

A They hired engineers who had had experience 
in the industry. 

Q I suppose you would like to see this country build 
up the American machine-tool industry? 

A We don’t want subsidies or aid of any kind. We 
should have a chance to compete on something like 
even terms. 

I would like to emphasize that machine tools are 
the power-tool chest of the nation. Without them, we’d 
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be struggling along like early pioneers—without auto- 
mobiles, streamlined trains and planes, sound films 
and refrigerators. 

Almost everything in your kitchen, almost every- 
thing you use in sport or recreation has been made 
with the help of the machine tool. For example, the 
head of the golf club has been broached and the shank 
has been ground on machine tools. Your tapered fish- 
ing rod has been ground on a centerless grinder. 

Q Even a glass rod? 

A Yes, or a steel rod. 

Q Then although your machines cut things other 
than metal, you still call them machine tools? 





~—Robert Yarnall Richie 


THE MACHINE 
“‘More goods... 


A That’s right. For example, these same machines 
precision-grind your billiard ball or bowling ball, the 
hypodermic needle and the glass plunger, even the 
suture used in surgical operations. 


1954: A GOOD YEAR— 


Q If you had to guess on 1954, what would you 
guess that your industry will do as compared with 
1953? 

A In 1954 we’re going to ship more than we sell be- 
cause we are still working off the backlog. Industry 
shipments may range between 800 million and 1 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Q Won't that throw you back to near capacity? 

A Yes, a little above capacity. 

Q What will the new orders do? 
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.. ‘Foreign competition is increasingly serious” 


A The new-order figure this year is likely to show 
a decline from last year. 

Q Substantial? 

A Yes—unless Congress and the Treasury take ade- 
quate action on depreciation allowances for companies 
that buy new machine tools. With a doubtful outlook, 
you have less than a normal incentive today to expand 
your. plant and modernize. Unless there is a sign of an 
upturn, people may say, “I know I need this new ma- 
chine. I know it is going to save me money. But I’m 
going to wait until business starts up.” 

Q Isn’t the Administration betting on that upturn? 

A I don’t think they’re betting on anything more 


across the board has serious implications for our tech- 
nical industries. Since machine tools are at the very 
core of the vitality and productivity of American in- 
dustry in peace or war, our national survival demands 
that Americans produce their own basic production 
equipment. 

We can have healthy equipment industries only if 
there is a good home market. That requires a demand 
not only from the few mass-production plants but, 
more important, an active demand from the wide- 
spread mechanical-engineering and equipment in- 
dustries which produce in small quantities or on 
order, and which accordingly are the most vulner- 
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THE MASS MARKET 
... for more people at a lower cost’’ 


than that it’s going to stay somewhere near level. We 
are only a small firm out there in Cincinnati, but we 
haven’t given up our confidence in the United States. 
Last year and this year we are going through the larg- 
est capital expenditure for plant extension and mod- 
ernization that we have ever made in peacetime. 

I think the most important thing facing the ma- 
chine-tool industry is: What’s going to be the foreign 
policy of the United States? Now we have the Ran- 
dall report proposals [report of the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, Clarence B. Randall, chair- 
man]. Are we going to arbitrarily reduce tariffs, with- 
out a careful study, industry by industry, commodity 
by commodity, to make sure we don’t do real harm to 
our employment or our basic industries or our basic 
defense? 

The Randall Commission proposal to reduce tariffs 
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able to foreign imports produced at much lower 
wage rates. 

Q What would be the effect if American companies 
established plants overseas? 

A In some cases it would increase American em- 
ployment because, when you cannot export complete 
machines, sometimes you can export component parts 
and units and partial machines. 

Q Is foreign competition a pretty serious thing? 

A Yes, foreign competition is increasingly serious, 
with the increased number of machine-tool builders, 
the improvement of their designs and their products, 
and the pressure they put on to export what they 
make. 

Q Doesn’t the solution to get more investment in 
more equipment seem to boil down to letting com- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews 





--- “10 years is the point at which a machine is out of date” 


panies earn more from investing savings after taxes? 
Does that sum up the need? 

A I think they can earn enough if we have a rea- 
sonable level of corporate taxation and they receive a 
realistic and adequate allowance on their depreciation. 
They ought to be able to buy new equipment every 
five to seven years. 

Q Even the depreciation being limited to what it is 
is actually a limitation on after-tax earnings, isn’t it? 

A So it is. The important thing about the machine 
tool is that it’s at the heart of the whole productivity 
of your economy. If we replaced our machine tools 
with more modern machines just one half as often as 
we replace our automobiles—why, you’d just see the 
economy zoom ahead. 


NEEDED: DEPRECIATION SHIFT— 


Q Is our depreciation policy on taxes very impor- 
tant to your industry? 

A That’s very, very important. The program that 
the President has outlined is, in principle, the thing 
that needs to be done to remove the road blocks that 
now stand in the way of keeping the production equip- 
ment of the country up to date and productive. 

Q Is it a revolutionary proposal? 

A No. It’s a proposal that our industry, and other 
industries, has been urging for years. 

Q It’s revolutionary in the sense that it’s the first 
time that any Administration has paid sufficient at- 
tention to it— 

A Yes. 

Q In years past didn’t each industry itself decide 
its own amortization? 

A Before they issued Treasury Department Regu- 
lation No. 4424, yes. You could determine your own 
depreciation, but you had to prove that the equip- 
ment-depreciation rates you were using were sup- 
ported by your own experience. 

Q Then a change occurred back in 1934, didn’t it? 

A Yes; after that, the so-called “Bulletin F” virtual- 
ly froze what the life of machines had to be. For exam- 
ple, it fixed the life of a milling machine at 20 years. 
It made no difference if you wanted to use them up 
faster, you still got only 5 per cent depreciation a year. 
If you were a builder of the machine and could show 
that your new designs were obsoleting it more rapidly, 
you could do better. But the user of the machine usu- 
ally couldn’t. 

Q Didn't that tend to freeze the growth of the econ- 
omy? 

A Absolutely. Because if you look at the increasing 
age of machine tools in the country, you can see what 
happened to the economy as far as being up to date 
and productive. 

Beginning in 1925—the American Machinist, one of 
the McGraw-Hill publications, took a periodic census 
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of the age of machine tools and certain other equip- 
ment in manufacturing plants throughout the country. 
In 1925, when we had 840,000 machine tools in the 
United States, 44 per cent were 10 years old and older. 
Considering the pace of design progress, 10 years is 
the point at which a machine is decidedly out of date. 

In 1930 there were 52 per cent over age. 

In 1935 it had gone to 67 per cent. Here you can see 
the effect of the stagnation of the 1932-39 period. 

By 1940 about 72 per cent of the machines were 10 
years old or older! 

Q That was the result of tax policies and attitudes— 

A That’s right. Prudent businessmen had very seri- 
ous doubts whether they should invcst more money in 
industry, because the whole political and economic 
outlook for industry at that time was clouded. 

Then came the war period when we built 650,000 
machines. That big wartime production naturally 
dropped the over-age percentage to 38 per cent. In 
1950 we were back up to 43 per cent over 10 years old. 

And now, three years later, with 1,941,000 machines 
installed, 55 per cent are 10 years old, 19 per cent are 
20 years old or more. 

Once again, this tendency to let machine tools get 
old and rust away—this failure to renew the produc- 
tivity of our industry—has been reasserting itself. And 
you can point in large measure to our Government’s 
restrictive tax policy. 

Now, what will happen in 1954 and 1955 is that this 
percentage is going to rise still higher, because the 
number of machines to be produced in ’54 and ’55 is 
going to be a whole lot less than the large wartime 
production of ’44 and ’45, now obsolescent. 


Wartime—Tough on Machines 

Q And those machines, made in wartime, will be 
growing older— 

A That’s right. But rating these machines merely 
on their physical age overlooks two more serious 
points. It fails to reveal the fact that a lot of those 
wartime machines built in the 40s were run much 
harder, day and night, and were abused during the 
war period as they never are normally, so that more of 
the life was taken out of them. Some may be only 10 
years old, but they’ve had 15 to 20 years of work taken 
out of them. 

To me, the second point is even more significant. 
The fact is that many machines built to meet the war- 
time emergency were of types designed in the early 
*30s—and hence obsolescent in concept. They had been 
designed at a time when the economy was stagnant, 
when the operator’s wage rate was around 60 cents an 
hour, and they lacked the higher power and speeds to 
take full advantage of the newer cemented-carbide 
cutting tools. 

Then, too, the amount of mechanism you put into a 
machine depends on the relationship between wage 
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.-- “Productive life of machine is shorter than allowable life” 


rates and machine investment. You strike a balance. 
If you have a $2 wage rate, it becomes economical to 
invest more money in the machine in order to reduce 
production time and keep unit costs down. So, a lot of 
these machines that were built in the ’40s, which until 
now have been counted as less than 10 years old, are 
really much more than 10 years old in design and con- 
struction. 

Q They are antiquated machines— 

A Yes. 

Q If these tax measures should go through Con- 
gress, would you have another billion-dollar year in 
machine tools? 

A No, even with increased depreciation allowances. 

Q How much of an increase would it mean to your 
business? 

A It would depend, of course, on how far the incen- 
tive went. I would expect if we had really adequate 
rates, we might see the industry run at something like 
its normal capacity for several years at least—750 
million. 


EFFECT OF NEW TAX BILL— 


Q Do you consider the bill that has been approved 
by the Treasury and the House Ways and Means 
Committee to be a sufficient-approach to do that? 

A I wish I could say “Yes,” but I don’t think this 
alone will have any appreciable effect on machine 
tools. The reason for this is that they would also have 
to materially change the regulations about the basic 
allowable depreciation rates. The example usually 
given assumes a present rate of 10 per cent, and this 
way you get 20 per cent the first year and 16 per cent 
the second, and so on. Unhappily, the basic deprecia- 
tion rate for machine tools is nothing near 10 per cent. 
It’s more nearly 4 per cent or 5 per cent. And if you 
double 4 or 5 per cent to 8 or 10 per cent for the first 
year, you still haven’t anything to interest the ma- 
chine-tool user. 

Q But you will write off two thirds of the value on 
the first half of the life of the facility, will you not? 

A Yes, but the difficulty is the true productive 
life of the machine is much shorter than the allowable 
life. 

Q Suppose it were a 10-year depreciation, then you 
could write off two thirds of it the first five years— 

A Ten years would help a lot, but most machine 
tools have been frozen to a life of 20 years or more. 

Q Don’t you expect a more liberal approach on the 
determination of the life of the facility, too? 

A We hope so, and we are waiting to see how this 
wide gulf is going to be bridged. 

Q Isn’t there already some liberalization in the bill 
itself? 

A The provision only covers differences in esti- 
mated life within 10 per cent. This is the time to use 
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depreciation policy to impart dynamic progress to our 
industrial economy. 

Q Is it your impression that that life factor is rigid? 

A It has been for 20 years. 

Q But under the proposed plan of this Administra- 
tion, do you understand that this period will change? 

A I don’t know. The taxpayer has still got to win 
the agreement of the revenue agent, within 10 per cent. 

Q Has it been up to the Administration? Heretofore 
when you have gone to the Government and said the 
life of a new facility was going to be 15 years, they 
have said, “No, it is going to be 20 years,” and so it 
was 20 years— 

A That’s right. 

Q Is it still a discretionary power of regulation? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q Well, if it continues to be a power of regulation, 
won't the Government need a new law to change it 
from 10 to 5 years? 

A No. They can change the book any time. 

Q How did this come about? 

A It was in 1934. At that time there was a proposal 
to raise taxes. Instead, it was decided that additional 
revenue could be raised simply by reducing the allow- 
ances for depreciation through administrative action. 

The regulations arbitrarily lengthened the life, and 
reduced the depreciation rate, as a means of raising 
revenue temporarily. We have never gotten out of that. 

Q And there is no assurance that we will? 

A A hope, yes, but no lasting solution that I 
know of. 

Q A company’s decision as to whether they should 
replace a piece of machinery doesn’t depend solely on 
the amount of depreciation that has accumulated on 
the books, does it? 

A The money that you would use to replace equip- 
ment has got to come out of the depreciation allowance 
or out of earnings. If you don’t get enough deprecia- 
tion, then you are paying taxes on something that’s 
not really taxable income. 

Q It is certainly an important factor, isn’t it? It 
has to come from somewhere— 

A It’s a form of capital levy. 

Q Isn’t it true that a good many companies have 
set up special reserves in addition to their deprecia- 
tion reserves for that very reason? 

A That’s right, because the depreciation amount 
wasn’t realistic. 

Q And they were still being taxed on income— 

A That’s right. 


BIGGER ALLOWANCES ABROAD— 


Q What’s the practice in other countries on this? 
A In other countries it has been the reverse of what 
it has been in the United States. For example, in order 
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to stimulate production and modernization in Ger- 
many, in one year they went all the way to 100 per 
cent depreciation allowance. 

Q Didn't Britain change it this year? 

A Almost all the European industrial countries— 
Britain, France, Holland, Sweden, Germany—as well 
as Canada and Australia, have used the principle of 
larger depreciation allowances to encourage modern- 
ization of their industry. 

Q You must have made a lot of machine tools for 
defense contractors who are now cutting back on de- 
fense production. Are those machine tools going to be 
made available for use in producing civilian goods 
and will this tend to shrink future demands for ma- 
chines? 

A We don’t know the answer to that. After World 
War II, contrary to the advice of the machine-tool in- 
dustry, as you know, it was Government policy to 
liquidate the so-called “surplus” machine tools. They 
were liquidated down to 15 per cent of their cost. We 
thought it was very short-sighted to destroy a substan- 
tial part of our defense potential. Along came Korea, 
of course, and some of the same type machines that 
had been liquidated had to be bought over again, for 
long deliveries, and by that time, of course, costs 
had gone up. 

We have hoped that this time our country has taken 
the lesson to heart, and that the public and the Ad- 
ministration will insist on two things: 

First, certain plants to be retained intact because 
the key production we need should never be dis- 
mantled and disbanded. 

Second, in cases where there are additional machine 
tools owned by the armed services, they should be re- 
tained in strategic reserve and not liquidated. We don’t 
think it’s a wise policy of the Government to lease any 
of those machines. There’ve been a couple of recent 
cases where, under certain circumstances, the Army’s 
machines have been leased to private industry. 

Q What is your objection to that? 

A In the first place, we think that’s just another way 
of dissipating strategic defense reserves. People don’t 
take care of things they have leased the way they do 
their own property. But, more serious than that, if an 
emergency arose we couldn’t recover possession of the 
machines without destroying the production of an es- 
tablished civilian item. In other words, they become 
assimilated into the civilian economy, and you know 
how difficult it is to disturb that even in time of war. 


STAND-BY PLANTS: A “MUST”’— 


Q Do you believe in the stand-by plants where the 
machinery will be kept in line ready for defense? 

A Absolutely! It is a must. 

Q How much machinery does the Government own 
now? 





. - - “Machine-tool problem is never recognized early enough” 





A I wish I knew. It’s been estimated at nearly i 
400,000 units. 4 

Q Is it possible that if they do begin leasing some i 
of these machines to private industry, this would cause ; 
them not to buy machines from you people? 

A They could say, “Why buy?” After the war there 
was a great wave of purchases of Government surplus 
machines by many of our leading industries because 
they were offered as bargains. I think it was unfor- 
tunate, because they were freezing an excessive pro- 
duction cost into their future production by buying 
machines really out of date. They should have bought 
postwar-designed machines which are 30 to 40 to 50 
per cent more productive, and they would have lower 
costs today. 

Q Can you tell us how far our program of aircraft 
production was set back as a result of our not having 
machine tools ready when everything else was ready 
to go at the time of the Korean episode? 

A I would say that we must have lost eight to 15 
months, depending upon the particular type of ma- 
chine, over what we might have had if two things had 
been the case: one, if we had retained a lot of the 
machines that we had sold and, two, if we had defi- 
nitely given the machine-tool industry a green light 
immediately when Korea occurred. 

Q Why didn’t they give that go-ahead to your in- 
dustry? 

A If you go back through your own files, you will 
see that it was about 12 months after Korea started 
before the real gravity of the machine-tool situation 
was really recognized. At that time, Mr. Wilson 
[Charles E. Wilson, Director, Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization] took positive action and issued a directive 
requiring the Office of Price Administration to recon- 
sider the ceilings on machine tools and requiring other 
agencies to provide the necessary priorities, etc., that 
the industry needed. 

It had been assumed when Korea broke out that 
there were plenty of machine tools. Of course, in our 
industry we have come to learn that the machine-tool 
problem is never recognized early enough, because 
those responsible for defense policy usually have had 
no firsthand experience with the long-time factors in- 
volved in building up the capacity for production of 
machine tools. 


IF A WAR STARTS NOW— 


Q Supposing war broke out tomorrow, what shape 
would the U.S. be in for machine tools to get started 
on, let us say, the quantity production of planes? 

A We’d be in much better shape because the indus- 
try is still in better shape today than it was pre-Korea. 
Pre-Korea the employment had dropped to something 
like 39,000. Today there are 64,000 people in the in- 
dustry. 
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.-- ‘The question: higher wages or lower prices?” 


Q Does the shift in policy away from a broad pro- 
duction base affect you? 

A Of course, in our industry, having been up 
against this. defense problem a number of times, we 
don’t think there’s any such thing as being too broadly 
prepared, because as time goes on and as the complexi- 
ties of weapons and the types of defense change with 
scientific advances, the machine-tool problem becomes 
much more complex. I can illustrate it this way: In 
World War I the average cost of a machine tool was 
$1,500. In World War II it was $4,500. This last year 
it was over $15,000. 

Well, there are plenty of machines that are required 


now that cost $25,000, $50,000 and up to half a million’ 


dollars. Those are very complex machines. They take 
a long, long time to build, and very few people can 
build them. 

When you are thinking about such things as jet en- 
gines and supersonic planes and guided missiles, you 
are getting into another realm of production and me- 
chanics that you just can’t improvise overnight, and 
there isn’t any such thing as being too well prepared. 

Q Should we stockpile machine tools, do you 
think? 

A Personally I don’t think we should as a policy, 
but I think there are exceptions to that. There are cer- 
tain types of machines that will take a year, a year and 
a half to make, and you can foresee that in time of 
all-out war our defense must have some of them. You 
don’t find them in civilian industry. You can’t take 
them away from somebody else. If you are going to 
have a long war, you may have time to build them. 
But the next war, if any, is going to be very sudden 
and on us before we know it. There is no chance of two 
or three or four years to get ready. 

So, some of these machines should be on hand either 
in a shadow plant or stand-by plant. And if you can’t 
have that, then you ought to have them in a stockpile. 

Q The machines that are now being leased—were 
they machines that had been in these stand-by plants? 

A No, 1 don’t think they were in stand-by plants. 
This was just Government equipment provided for a 
contractor to do a particular job. 


Postwar Models Are Better 

Q Has invention kept pace? 

A Yes. In 1947 there was a machine-tool show at 
which the new postwar models were unveiled. Those 
machines, according to one of our largest customers in 
this country, are, on the average, 40 per cent more 
productive than prewar machines. In the industry we 
usually rate them one-third more productive. Of 
course, some of the new models are little more produc- 
tive than before, but they are more accurate and easier 
to operate—very real advantages in operation. But 
there are many new machines that will do the work in 
half or one quarter the time of prewar models. 
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Q Can we stimulate invention? 

A I would say that in the United States the pace of 
invention and progress is, if anything, accelerating. It 
would clearly be accelerating if we unleashed the full 
power of creative energy in our technical industries, if 
we took all the brakes off the modernization of our 
plants. Why should we have 55 per cent of our equip- 
ment in this country obsolete? 

Q What brakes should we take off, other than this 
tax allowance? 

A I think the depreciation one is the principal one 
in that respect. Of course, the high corporation tax is 
important, too. 


KEY TO LOWER PRICES— 


Q What do you see in the way of technological ad- 
vancement that can reduce prices? Is that a likelihood 
in the future? 

A Yes, I believe technical advancements can bring 
lower prices to consumers, if we don’t have continuous 
wage inflation faster and sooner than you have time to 
apply technological improvements. Otherwise, you use 
up the chance of reducing the cost of things before you 
have had time to turn around. It takes time and 
money to develop and install and tune up a new tech- 
nical advancement before the economic benefits begin 
to flow. Then arises the question: Shall the benefits go 
to higher wages to production workers or to give lower 
prices to consumers generally? 

Q What industries do you serve? 

A We serve almost any industry that works in 
metal, and many that work in other materials. 

Q Steel? 

A Steel, aluminum, copper and so on. For instance, 
the automotive, electrical and metalworking-ma- 
chinery industries are the largest users of machine 
tools. 

Q Is the textile industry getting new equipment? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that one of the things that it needs badly? 

A I couldn’t say whether that is their main need. 

Q In the automotive industry don’t you change 
your tools every year? 

A You may change the body dies, you may change 
some of the tooling on the machines, but not the ma- 
chine tools. The machine tools are the basic units 
which are adapted to suit changes in design of auto 
parts from time to time. They can be anything from 
a 145-pound drill sitting on this desk on up to a ma- 
chine even larger than this room. They vary in size, in 
weight, in power, and in the intelligent things they will 
do just as much as an elephant varies from an earth- 
worm. The range is as great as that. 

We build a little one-third-horsepower machine to 
drill holes, which sells for $93. We build machines 
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- « - “Operation cost has dropped from 40 cents to 4 cents” 


that cost $50,000—and even on up to half a million 
dollars. 

Q Are they custom built? 

A The machines are built in small lots or one at a 
time. We are one small step removed from a custom- 
building industry. 

Q What would the half-million-dollar machine be 
used for? 

A That would be used for milling the skin surface 
of a new-type aircraft wing. As you know, there are 
basic changes going on in airframe construction. In- 
stead of “stitching” the wings with rivets, you might 
say, we are going to have large solid wing surfaces 
machined so that the ribs and structure are one piece 
of metal. So, you get machines in that cost range in 
the aircraft industry. 

Let’s take an example in the automotive industry— 
the cylinder head of an automobile engine. Forty years 
ago, the four flat surfaces of the head were machined 
at a rate which required 162 machines to produce 108 
pieces an hour. Investment was $243,000 and direct 
wage cost per piece was 40 cents. 

Seven years ago, six improved machines had brought 
labor cost down to 20 cents. 

Today, this battery of machines is outproduced by 
one new machine. New investment is $260,000 and 
direct wage cost is under 4 cents. 

Thus, in 40 years of declining money value, dollar 
investment in this case is about the same, but direct 
operation cost has dropped from 40 cents to 4 cents. 


HOW TO CUT OUTPUT COSTS— 


Q Hasn't it been said that it is impossible to get 
wage costs down? 

A You can get production costs down if you go far 
enough in modernizing your machinery. Now, this 
type of broaching machine is used for cylinder heads 
and cylinder blocks almost throughout the automo- 
tive industry as they change over to the high-com- 
pression engines. This is due not only to the cost 
savings over the older methods, but because the new 
machines produce a flatter surface on the head and 
the block, which is very important in a high-com- 
pression engine. 

Q Are you getting any resistance to these labor- 
saving devices? 

A No, we don’t get it. Some customer plants may 
put more than one operator on a machine which does 
not require it. In the case of the machine described, 
a conveyor brings along a casting, an arm comes out, 
a latch takes hold of the casting and moves it down 
into an operating position where it’s clamped in the 
fixture and is moved up to present the work surface in 
the path of the cutting tools. A ram carrying 900 to 
950 individual tools moves past at a speed of 200 feet 
a minute. The machine then turns the head around 
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and moves it into a second fixture which presents it 
again to the ram to broach the opposite faces of the 
head on the return stroke. 

Q That saves labor? 

A It saves labor because the man controls the ma- 
chine and the machine does the work. He presses but- 
tons instead of handling work. The operator has an 
easier, better job. 

Q Where do they have to put extra men on? 

A Ordinarily they don’t. In some plants, changing 
over to a new method naturally sometimes raises ques- 
tions over the number of men required to operate and 
service the machine. 

Q So that they don’t really reduce the cost no mat- 
ter how much better the tools are— 

A In most cases they still would reduce the costs be- 
cause they would save enough to offset some extra 
labor. 

Q Then if they have three or four men watching the 
machine, they wouldn’t have anything to do— 

A Such extreme cases don’t arise on machine tools. 

Q Generally speaking, is there very much of this 
excess labor attending the machines in this country? 

A I don’t believe so. 


MAKING AUTOS CHEAPER— 


Q Do you foresee a time when we can bring 
down the cost of automobiles through better machine 
tools? 

A The use of improved machine tools is already 
saving costs in the making of automobiles. For exam- 
ple, some new high-compression V-8 engines actually 
cost less than the 6 and 8-cylinder engines they re- 
place. Machine tools are key factors in making the 
engine, the transmission and the running parts. But 
more and more of the automobile cost is in the non- 
running parts. There is a lot of cost in an automobile 
body and the trimming and all the nonmechanical 
parts. Machine tools make dies for bodies and stamp- 
ings. 

I think probably in this country we have gone far- 
ther in getting the cost down in the operating parts 
of the automobile than we have in some of the other 
things. Whereas formerly there was a lot of cost in the 
making of an automobile between production opera- 
tions, a more intensive study is being given to in- 
creased use of conveyors and combining operations 
and transfer machines. We are in that stage quite ac- 
tively at the present time. 

Q How far has the automotive industry gotten 
in the automatic plants? Aren’t they just barely 
starting? 

A There’s been a trend in that direction since even 
before World War II. It’s been intensified in the past 
few years. You see, right after the war, the main prob- 
lem was how to produce cars at once. It wasn’t how to 
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... “The industry has over seven months’ backlog” 


reduce costs. There was a big market for many things, 
and most industries didn’t have to offer something 
new. They just dressed up what they had. The main 
thing was to get it out because the public was anxious 
to buy. 

Now we’ve come to the stage where industry has to 
redesign and improve its products to attract pur- 
chasers. And on the cost of automobiles, it must be 
borne in mind that one great reason why the cost has 
gone up is the taxes. 

Q What about the aircraft industry? Are you going 
to be able to bring down the cost of making an air- 
plane? 

A The airplane is becoming more complicated all 
the time. For example, there are five times as many 
machining hours in the making of a Korean-period 
fichter airplane as there were in World War II. The 
basic method of construction keeps changing. The ma- 
chining hours on aircraft are going to go up as we go 
to the new methods of design for supersonic speeds. 

Q Are you making machine tools for the atomic 
industry? 

A Yes, machine tools are used there. We don’t 
know about how and where, of course. 

Q What's next to the automotive industry in de- 
mand for machine tools? 

A Id say at the present time the aircraft industry is 
second. 

Q And what comes after that? 

A Jet engines call for very many machine tools. 


Importance of Bell Bearings 

Q Where is the electric-power industry in that 
picture? 

A That is an important industry, but not as im- 
portant as some others. The antifriction-bearing indus- 
try is very important—ball bearings, roller bearings, 
needle bearings, miniature bearings. You see, the ap- 
plication of antifriction bearings has grown a great 
deal. They are all very precise and call for a lot of 
grinding operations. 

Q How do you retool a machine for improvements? 
Does industry ask you for it, or do you think it up 
yourself? 

A It works both ways. For example, sometimes a 
manufacturer will say, “This is my problem. I want to 
produce an axle for less money. What can you fellows 
suggest?” There are some machine-tool builders who 
specialize in doing just that. Others produce only 
standard machines. Some serve every type of demand 
from tool rooms to mass-production and precision 
industries. 

The majority of them just build standard machines 
which have a broad usefulness. Our particular com- 
pany happens to be in every one of these fields. We 
go from the smallest and the simplest to the most 
complicated and completely special. 
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AHEAD FOR MACHINE TOOLS— 


Q What is the general situation in your industry 
now? 

A The defense demand in new orders ran out about 
the middle of the year, and that left room for civilian 
demand to come in and become more active. Toward 
the latter part of the year, following the Korea truce 
and reduction of defense contracts, an atmosphere of 
hesitation arose in all business, as you all know. Thus, 
after an active period earlier in 1953, the new machine- 
tool orders declined to the end of the year. Of course, 
they didn’t have the impact of defense demand, and 
civilian demand was easing off. By the end of 1953, 
the level of new orders was somewhere in the region 
of 500 million dollars a year. 

Q Were your deliveries faster than your orders? 

A Oh, yes. The new business for last year was 750 
millions, around industry capacity, and shipments 
were almost 1.2 billions. The industry had been work- 
ing all-out to cut its big backlog down. Now, as to the 
present outlook, it’s poised for what’s going to happen 
to the economy, because machine-tool sales reflect 
programs for plant expansion, plant modernization 
and replacement. 

Q How big a backlog have you? 

A The industry has just over seven months’ back- 
log at the present time. 

Q How rapidly are you working that down? 

A About 37 million dollars a month. Today the 
backlog is very unevenly distributed, which means 
you have to look into the composition of the industry 
—the different kinds of machines, who makes and who 
uses them. There’s a tremendous variation. It’s not a 
homogenous industry, but a group of industries. 

Q It has been reported that in January, over a 
period of several weeks, there was some pickup felt 
by some companies in their orders— 

A Yes, there has been some difference since Decem- 
ber. The volume of machine-tool orders this year is 
going to depend on several things. What’s going to be 
done on defense? The mobilization base is not com- 
plete as far as certain types of equipment are con- 
cerned, especially the machines spoken of as “ele- 
phants.” Now it looks like the aircraft program is 
going to be held at least where it is, or perhaps 
strengthened, and that will mean additional needs for 
certain types of machine tools. 

The civilian demand is going to depend upon the 
general business trend this year, with no particular 
stimulus for buying evident at this moment. The 
other uncertain factor is the substantial replacement 
need for machine tools, and this depends upon 
economic conditions and Government depreciation 
policy. 

Q And taxes? 

A Yes. 
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Why | Favor The 
One Platoon System 
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J.P.Van Winkle 
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Business might be better off if it 
went back to the one platoon sys- 
tem like football did. 


To my way of thinking both 
players and customers would get 
a better break—because “unlim- 
ited substitutions” can slow down 
a product same as they do football. 


In the distillery business, for 
instance, one platoon may make the 
whiskey. But an entirely different 
platoon may label it. Such a pack- 
age reads only “‘Bottled By.” 


That’s as confusing to the cus- 
tomer as watching a football game 
where the two platoons aren’t even 
on the same team. 


It hasn’t taken me all of my 
sixty years in this business to learn 
that who makes the whiskey is far 
more important than who bottles it. 


One of our industry friends puts 
it another way. “Have you put out 
any of this ‘anonymous’ whiskey?” 
he asked. “The kind that’s made 
by one distiller, but bottled and 
labeled by another?’ 


“‘Nary a drop!” I told him, then 
went on to share our one platoon 
thinking,—namely, that with us 
the label is secondary to the 
whiskey, whereas with the two 
platoon man, the whiskey itself 
seems secondary to the label. 


You get back to where you 
started—‘“‘Who made the whiskey?” 
The “bottled by” label only lets 
you guess. 


Our family-owned distillery 
makes every drop we sell, and we 
sell every drop we make. Each 
bottle that leaves our premises 
reads “Distilled and Bottled by 
Stitzel-Weller.” 


Our loyal OLD FITZGERALD cus- 
tomers seem to prize this wording 
as much as the name OLD FITz- 
GERALD itself. It is their assurance 
of uniform quality year after year, 
case after case. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the authentic char- 
acter of genuine OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates and 
friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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News - Lines 


What you as a businessman &@ CAN and &¥ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 











ESTATE-GIFT TAXES. You can find 

out from your tax collector about 
procedures to follow in valuing stock of a 
family corporation for estate and gift tax 
purposes. The Internal Revenue Service 
issues a ruling to explain the approach, 
methods and factors to be considered in 
setting the value of the stock of such 
companies and of other closcly held 
corporations. 


* * a 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. You can 

also find out from your tax collector 
how to treat bad-debt recoveries by a 
bank for excess-profits tax purposes. The 
method to use is clarified by a ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can recognize a union as a_bar- 
gaining agent without going through a 
representation election if the union can 
give sufficient proof that it represents a 
majority of your employes. In handing 
down this decision, a court of appeals ac- 
cepts as proof a petition signed by a ma- 
jority of the workers in a plant. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can, as a 

Government contractor who operates 
on a fiscal year that began in 1953 and 
ends in 1954, take additional time to file 
the financial statement required by the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951. This extension 
of filing time also is granted by the Re- 
negotiation Board for subcontractors. A 
deadline for making the report will be 
set later by the Board. 


* * * 


ICC FEES. You can express your 

views, up to March 31, on a proposal 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to charge fees for its licensing services 
and related activities. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

ship more than 75 additional types 
of industrial machines and parts to 
Western Hemisphere countries without 
getting an export license from the Com- 


merce Department. Items on which ex. 
port controls are eased include some 
kinds of steam turbines, excavators and 
dredging machines, concrete mixers and 
mining and textile machinery. 


* * * 


FOREIGN TRADE. You can export 
a number of additional items to West 
Germany without restrictions on quanti- 
ty. Among commodities for which the 
German Government relaxes restrictions 
are cotton, lard and tobacco; also some 
nonferrous metals, petroleum products, 
chemicals and electrical machinery. 


* * * 


UNION ORGANIZING. You cannot 

be required to close down your plant 
to give a union a chance to hold a mass 
meeting for organizing purposes. The 
National Labor Relations Board rejects a 
charge by a union that an employer in- 
terfered with its organizing rights, in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, by re- 
fusing to stop plant operations for such 
a meeting. 


* * * 


REFUSAL TO BARGAIN. You can- 

not refuse to negotiate with a union 
during its first year of certification as bar- 
gaining agent just because a rival union 
claims a majority of your employes and 
asks NLRB for an election. The Labor 
Board holds that an employer was not 
justified in refusing to bargain under 
these circumstances. 


* * * 


PARTNERSHIP INCOME. You can- 
not avoid paying a tax on your share 
of a partnership’s profits, earned before 
you sold your interest in the firm, even 
though you previously relinquished your 
right to part of your share of the profits. 
This is the ruling of the Tax Court. 


* * * 


CROP LOANS. You cannot, as a 

farmer, be sure of getting a price- 
support loan on your crops unless ade- 
quate storage facilities are available. The 
Secretary of Agriculture urges that early 
plans be made for such facilities. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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CHICKAREE in stand of 50 to 60 year old second growth on a Douglas fir tree farm. The dense 
forest has been marked for thinning. This will improve the quantity and quality of the tree crop 


tree farmers work in partnership with nature... 


Many useful woods for the modern homes Industrial forestlands of America are one of the nation’s most valuable 

of today and tomorrow will always come natural resources. Every day, wood from these forests is used to build 

from America’s tree farms. In the room homes, make pulp and paper, chemicals and many other products. 

below, wood affords warmth and beauty. Today, men and nature are working together on tree farms to provide a 
continuing supply of wood for the future. As virgin old-growth timber is 
harvested for immediate use, it is being replaced by nature with stands 
of young trees. These new forest crops must be protected from fire, insects 
and disease until they are ready for harvesting. 

‘Tree farmers are also working to improve the quality and quantity of 
these future timber crops. Selective thinning of dense young fir stands 
improves the growth rate and wood quality of the trees left. Trees cut 
supply good wood normally lost through competition for growing space. 

A perpetual wood supply is the goal of more than 4,800 private owners 
of about 30 million acres of industrial forestland. All timberlands owned 
by Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company are managed as tree farms. Write us 
at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free copy of our colorful and interest- 
ing booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company ‘“™**. 


4-SQUARE 











MF YOU mahutgChure eff or chp. Greater Philadelphia is the “‘natural’’ industrial center 


of the country. Main rail lines and modern highways 
Cr your Yop Greater Philadelphia sad wae its rent re padi vedieal 
America’s newest air terminals. Giant steel mills provide 
unequalled opportunities for fabricators. Markets for 
finished goods are easily accessible. Within overnight 
reach of one-third of the U.S. population, with a large 
concentration of home-owning workers, with ample, 


dependable electric power now and for the future... 







booming Delaware Valley, U.S.A., invites you to join 
S Y> y J 


its forward march. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
serving the world's greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, USA. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


SAIGON....CAIRO....LONDON.... 








>> While Paris talks of truce in Indochina..... 

In Saigon, in the war zone, you get a very different story. 

What follows is an insider's report on what the Communists are up to. This 
insider was for several years an official of the Communist Viet Minh, until he 
escaped and joined the French and native forces fighting the Communists. 

This man says Ho Chi Minh, Communist boss in Indochina, is using the same 
tactics that Mao Tse-tung used to force Chiang Kai-shek out of China. 

The big idea is to talk peace while avoiding a real settlement. Ho will 
keep on accusing U.S. of warmongering, preventing peace. Communist Ho, like the 
Chinese Communists, is trying to undermine his opponent's fighting powers. He 
is aiming at war weariness in France and Indochina, a vulnerable target. He 
hopes to create political divisions and sap military morale while building up 
himself, adding to his own military and political power. 

It worked for Mao Tse=-tung in China. It may also work in Indochina. 





>> Communist peace offers, this former Viet Minh official says, are completely 
phony. The Communists haven't the slightest idea of giving up Indochina. They 
look on truce negotiations as fine for them, whatever happens. 

A negotiated peace, urged by the French, would force the withdrawal of all 
French forces. Vietnam would then fall to the Communists within six months. 

Collapse of negotiations will not worry the Communists, either. A collapse 
will give them a breathing spell, while at the same time helping to undermine 
French and native fighting spirit, not too good as it is. 

To this insider, right now is the most critical period of the whole war. 








>> In Paris, the French talk hopefully of a deal with the Chinese Communists. 
A proposed deal is for France to cede the port of Haiphong to Mao Tse-tung 
and pledge French support for Communist China's admission to the United Nations, 
in return for which Mao would be expected to ditch Ho Chi Minh. 
That's nonsense, according to this informant. Ties between Chinese and 
Indochinese Communists are closer than ever. Communist radio broadcasts bear 
this out. A Split between Mao and Ho Chi Minh is nowhere in sight. 








>> American experts in Saigon see no reason for Mao to cut off aid to Ho. 

It's true that would cripple the Communists in Indochina, but it would hurt 
Communist China, too. Mao would lose an Army of 300,000 trained men as his 
allies in Indochina. He'd also undermine Communist morale in Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, India. He'd be giving up an invaluable foothold in Southeast Asia. 

Question: Why should Red China give up an excellent chance of conquering 
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all Southeast Asia merely to get into the United Nations? 
Mao Tse-tung is not in the habit of making deals like this. 


>> Saigon expects the Communists to come up with this proposal before long: 
First, a cease-fire in Indochina. Second, a plebiscite letting Vietnamese 
say whether they want to stay in the French Union, or cut ail ties with France. 
Such a ballot could easily go against France; anti-French feeling is strong. 
This would pave the way for Communist demands that French troops get out. 
Millions in France, weary of the war, can be expected to take the cease- 
fire and plebiscite proposal as a solution. Premier Nehru of India is likely to 
argue for it. Indochinese, themselves, will probably fall for it. 
U.S. counterproposal, argued for in Saigon, is to refuse to talk to Mao 
about Indochina until after he cuts off all aid to Indochina's Communists. 





>> U.S. problem in Indochina shapes up about like this: 
A cease-fire is no solution. It can only help the Communists. The choice 
is between a Communist Indochina and real military victory over the Communists. 
Military victory is possible, Americans in Saigon say, if three require- 
ments are met: 1. A fighting offensive against the Reds. 2. A united front by 
the U.S., France and Britain throughout Southeast Asia. 3. Political reforms 
locally that will win popular support for the war. 

















>> In Cairo, when you look into the sudden firing and equally sudden rehiring 
of Gen. Mohammed Naguib as President of Egypt, this is what you find..... 

Naguib was fired by his fellow revolutionists because they thought he was 
getting too big for his britches, taking over too much power. 

Naguib was rehired because he actually had too much power--especially in 
the Army--to be kicked out. His popularity with the masses was a factor, too. 

Naguib's hold over the Army was the big thing, though. His colleagues in the 
Council of Revolution underestimated that. Result: They found they might have 
an Army revolt on their hands. They can't risk that. So they took the General 
back with a great show of affection, but trimmed his power all they dared. 

Now it's an uneasy truce among the men who are running Egypt. 








>> There's no inclination in London to gloss over Britain's trouble in Africa, 
especially in Kenya. The official verdict is that Kenya is a mess, a worse mess 
now than when the Mau Mau terror began more than a year ago. 

Both major parties in Britain agree on this. A bipartisan committee of the 
House of Commons, after a trip to Kenya, reached these unanimous conclusions: 

Kenya's natives, in the main, are not supporting the Government. 

Mau Mau terrorists have the natives scared almost to death, and have even 
penetrated to the center of Nairobi, Kenya's capital. 

The police are not doing a good job. The record reveals 130 prosecutions 
against policemen for brutality, 29 prosecutions for bribery. 

Europeans in Kenya, British settlers, are too inclined to take the law into 
their own hands, organize their own vigilantes. 

Spread of Mau Mau terror to other parts of British Africa is feared. 

Solution, these British M.P.s say, calls for more than force. They ask, in 
addition to force, that Africans be given a Share in Government, higher minimum 
wages, land reform and a substantial cut in racial discrimination. 
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More time for work — more time for pleasure, too! 





You have heard the expression, “Time has run out on him.” 
It usually means that someone’s important or even lifelong 
plans were spoiled because of an insufficiency of time. 





O No one can buy an extra minute of time, at any price; but 
lve Yourself you can save time from normally uninteresting activities, 

such as transportation of yourself from place to place. 

The time saved can be spent on the things you want to do 

| LIMe most. Your family can enjoy more of your company. Your 

pet charitable activity can profit by more of your atten- 
tion. Your business can be run more efficiently, with less 
lost motion. Or, you can even save a little time for relaxation 
and recreation at your favorite hideaway area. 
BreecucraFTs are the Air Fleet of American Business. Thou- 
sands of them are in use by the most wide-awake and aggres- 
' sive corporations and individuals for the purpose of saving 
time. If you find yourself “pressed for time,” you owe it to 
yourself to investigate how a BEECHCRAFT can be made a 
hard-working partner in your activities. If you give yourself 
a BEECHCRAFT, you really are giving yourself time. 
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eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

















New engine power gets loads there with time 
to spare—and cuts operating costs, too! 


With great new high-compression power in every model, 
new Chevrolet trucks for ’54 bring you two mighty 
important advantages. 

First off, you save valuable time on the job. Whether 
your hauls are long or short, these fleet new Advance- 
Design trucks let you maintain faster schedules without 
driving at higher maximum road speeds. That’s because 
they bring you greatly increased acceleration and hill- 
climbing ability. You not only save time where it counts, 
but you save it with greater safety! 

In addition, you'll save plenty on operating costs. New 
Chevrolet trucks bring you great new gasoline economy 
for 1954. All three advanced engines—the “Thrift- 
master 235,” the “Loadmaster 235” and the all-new 
“Jobmaster 261”*—give you the full benefit of thrifty 


high-compression power. They’re designed to make 
gasoline work harder and go farther on your job. 


But that’s only part of the money-saving power story 
behind these great new trucks! You enjoy lower upkeep 
costs and longer engine life, thanks to proved Chevrolet 
valve-in-head design. And something new has been 
added —new and even greater stamina with such features 
as aluminum pistons and full-pressure lubrication, plus 
extra strength in cylinder block, crankshaft and other 
vital engine components. 

Drop by your Chevrolet dealer’s soon and discover 
all the other cost-cutting, time-trimming features offered 
by the most powerful, finest performing, best-looking 
Advance-Design trucks ever built! ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 











NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: You 
get extra strength and stamina! 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models ... bigger, more durable 
clutches in light- and heavy-duty 
models .. . stronger, more rigid 
frames in all models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN 


USE 


Completely new ’54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features — 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 
New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. You can 
haul bigger, bulkier loads. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 
Great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic is offered not only 
on 4- and 34-ton models, but on 
1-ton models, too! 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 


Offers new comfort and safety. 
New one-piece curved wind- 
shield gives extra visibility. 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. 
New parking lights show the 
full width of the truck. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is available on all cab models, “ Jobmaster 261” engine on 


2-ton models, 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Senator McCarthy lost his first fight, a 
contest for county attorney. But this Wiscon- 
sin farm boy soon was a rural judge and 





N BARELY FOUR YEARS, Senator Joseph 

R. McCarthy has become a figure 
known the world around. To many mil- 
lions of people, Senator McCarthy sym- 
bolizes a vigilant, unremitting attack on 
Communism. Others denounce him as 
a demagogue and opportunist. The dis- 
pute is intense. 

And yet, few of those who argue for 
or against the Senator really know much 
more about him than is revealed by his 
anti-Communist activities. There are 
many broad gaps in the general knowl- 
edge of his home background, educa- 
tion, venturings into politics, of the cir- 
cumstances and settings from which he 
developed into his present position of 
power. To fill in these gaps: 

The young McCarthy. Joseph Ray- 
mond McCarthy was born on Nov. 14, 
1909. He now is 44. By comparison, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon is 41 
and Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York is 53. 

The Senators parents were of Irish 
and Bavarian extraction. The father, 
Timothy McCarthy, farmed all his life 
in Grand Chute Township, Wisconsin. 
There the Senator was born and grew 
up, one of seven children, going to a 
country school and helping out on the 
farm. He tired of education after grade 
school, went back to his father’s acres. 
But he was an enterprising youth and, 
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with $65 earned in spare-time work, 
went into the chicken business. 

This business prospered. At one point, 
young McCarthy had 2,000 laying hens 
and 10,000 broilers, was making money 
in the Chicago market. He bought a 
truck. One winter, influenza put him to 
bed for several weeks. When he recov- 
ered he found that most of his flock had 
died of neglect. He was out of business. 

At 19, he had had enough of farming, 
too. He got a job managing a grocery in 
near-by Manawa, tried new merchan- 
dising methods, encouraged customers 
to wait upon themselves and made the 


went on fo vast personal power, became the 
challenger of Presidents and now is one of 
the most controversial figures of his time. 
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store a center and gathering place for 
townspeople and farmers alike. 

In Manawa, there also was a kindly 
landlady who persuaded her boarder 
that big things might lie ahead of him 
if he only would get an education. He 
finally agreed, enrolled in the Little Wolf 
High School. In the next six years, the 
future Senator went further than most 
American youths do in 11—from grade 
school to a law degree. 

Young McCarthy jammed a _ whole 
high-school course into a single year. 
The teachers were co-operative, tutored 
him at odd hours, gave him examina- 
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JUDGE McCARTHY BEFORE THE WAR 
At 29, a whirlwind campaign paid off 
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tions when he was ready for them. He 
was graduated on the honor roll. At that 
point, Joe McCarthy thought he would 
like to be an engineer. In 1930, he en- 
tered Marquette University in Milwau- 
kee. 

There, thrown into companionship 
with a group of law students, he changed 
his direction. After a year, he decided 
that law was the career for him, He got 
his law degree in 1935. Through high 
school and college there was little or no 
iinancial help from home. He supported 
himself with a wide variety of odd jobs 
und vacation work, 

He always was popular. People felt 
drawn to this outgoing young man, who 
always was ready with a quip. At Mar- 
quette he was president of his class in 
one year. His athletic activities were 
confined to boxing, in which he excelled. 
Recollections are that he relied more on 
heavy slugging than on finesse, feinting 
and footwork. 

Judge McCarthy. As a lawyer, Mr. 
McCarthy practiced first of all in Wau- 
paca, Wis., then moved in with an older 
attorney at Shawano. Business dragged. 
He was told that one way to attract cli- 
ents was to go into politics. He did so. 

Mr. McCarthy, as a Democrat, and a 
rooming-house friend, as Republican, 
both ran for the job of county at- 
torney. Mr. McCarthy promised better 
law enforcement. Both took a drubbing 
from the Progressive Party candidate. 
But Attorney McCarthy was undiscour- 
aged. He saw another political oppor- 
tunity coming up the following year. 

A 73-year-old circuit-court judge was 
up for re-election. Among lawyers, there 
was some grumbling about continuing 
him in office. Mr. McCarthy stepped into 
the contest. He made a few speeches, 
emphasizing the age of the incumbent. 
For the most part, however, he conduct- 
ed a whirlwind personal campaign. 

Attorney McCarthy visited nearly 
every farm in the three-county district. 
He grew chummy with the farmers, 
learned first names, helped with milk- 
ing and other chores. These visits were 
followed up by voluminous personal let- 





ters. On election eve, each farm wife re- 
ceived a postcard. Mr. McCarthy won, 
15,000 to 11,000. The new judge was 29. 

Judge McCarthy bought a three-vol- 
ume work on the rules of evidence and 
virtually memorized it. Justice in his 
court was informal, entertaining and 
quick. Lawyers were called by their 
first names. There were hearty jovial- 
ities, and well-timed solemnities, from 
the bench. Congested dockets were 
cleared up. Numerous cases were settled 
in chambers at the judge’s blunt insist- 
ence. Decisions were seldom reversed. 

In one case, however, a portion of the 
record was destroyed. The State Su- 
preme Court attributed to Judge Mc- 
Carthy an “abuse of judicial power.” 

Captain McCarthy. The young judge 
already was confiding in his friends that 
he had an eye on a seat in the U.S. 
Senate. They scoffed. And the war got 
in the way, anyhow. In 1942, Judge Mc- 
Carthy took leave of absence from his 
$8,000 job to join the Marines. He was 
commissioned a first lieutenant, pro- 
moted to captain and sent to the Solo- 
mons as an intelligence officer with a 
Marine air squadron. 

Taking reports from pilots as they re- 
turned from their forays was not enough 
to suit the restless Captain McCarthy. He 
qualified as a gunner and went on 17 
missions, as a gunner or aerial photog- 
rapher. Pictures o1 the captain in a 
cockpit bristling with guns began ap- 
pearing in Wisconsin newspapers. 

But politics was not forgotten. In 
1944, there was a Senate seat to be filled 
in Wisconsin. Captain McCarthy filed his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination 
by mail. Friends pushed the campaign, 
boomed the captain as “Tail Gunner Joe.” 
He lost to Senator Alexander Wiley but 
received nearly 100,000 votes and kept 
his name before the public. 

The next year, 1945, brought Captain 
McCarthy’s discharge from the service 
and his re-election, without opposition, 
to his circuit-court judgeship. His sights, 
however, still were trained on the Sen- 
ate. Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 

(Continued on page 68) 
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CAPTAIN McCARTHY DURING THE WAR 
He was a gunner for the Marines and a candidate for the Senate 
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For Banking 
in the 
PITTSBURGH 
AREA 





Our 23 banking offices located in 
leading commercial and industrial 
communities in the important 
Pittsburgh area—plus our 90 
years’ experience—are available 
to serve all of your financial needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FACTS 


will help you 


Mire the Best 





Sounder decisions on selection of 
employees can be made with full 
background facts about persons 
considered. What is the best source 
for such facts? 


For precise facts covering past 
work record, character and other 
basic factors, you can depend on 

Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 

These Reports are based on 
skilled interviews with former em- 
ployers and others with first-hand 
knowledge. More than 3,800 full- 
time investigators cover all popu- 
lous areas from 1,104 headquarter 
cities. Valuable files on 28,000,000 
persons add depth and breadth to 
many current Reports. This investi- 
gative process has been proven 
through fifty-five years service to 
business. 

Through this one international 
agency, you can get facts on any- 
one from anywhere in North Amer- 
ica, with dependability, economy 
and convenience. 

Please write for booklet: 
“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Branch Offices in 178 Principal Cities of 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
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The Man, The News 





. . . In 1946, candidate McCarthy blamed the New Deal 


came up for re-election in 1946. For 
years, the Senator had run as a Pro- 
gressive Party candidate. The party, 
however, was disintegrating. Mr. La 
Follette decided to seek the Republican 
nomination. Judge McCarthy set out to 
beat him. 

First of all, Judge McCarthy cam- 
paigned energetically for the backing of 
the powerful Republican Voluntary 
Committee. Many of its leaders were 
hostile or apathetic. The judge was un- 
dismayed. He canvassed the Committee 
members voluminously by mail. He 
drove about the State attending local 
Committee meetings and endeavoring to 
persuade other candidates that they 
hadn't a chance. Ultimately, he got the 
Committee’s endorsement. 

Senator La Follette, busy in Washing- 
ton, apparently underrated his opponent. 
The Senator returned to Wisconsin less 
than two weeks before the primary elec- 
tion. Judge McCarthy, meanwhile, had 
been all over the state. There was little 
or no talk of Communism in his speeches. 
The great challenge of the moment, he 
said, was “labor and industrial unrest 
and general domestic confusion.” He 
blamed it all on New Deal enactments 
for which Senator La Follette had voted. 

Mr. McCarthy won the nomination by 
a little more than 5,000 votes (out of 
410,000 cast) and went on to take the 
general election without difficulty. 

Senator McCarthy. The Senator 
found it difficult to start a career in 
Washington and, friends say, his first 
three years were a period of frustration. 
He lived unostentatiously, a roomer in 
the apartment of Ray Kiermas, his sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Kiermas. Washington 
hostesses were eager. A bachelor Sena- 
tor, as an extra man, is in demand. 
He accepted most invitations at first, 
but found the pace too strenuous and 
became more Selective. 

In the Senate, Mr. McCarthy built up 
a good attendance record, made few 
speeches. He nearly always was on hand 
for important rol] calls. Despite his ori- 
gins in isolationist Wisconsin, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy pretty much went down the line 
for internationa] co-operation and assist 
ance. He voted for Greek-Turkish aid, 
for the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Security Pact. He usually, how- 
ever, was on the side of those who 
wanted to reduce proposed appropria- 
tions for foreign assistance. 

Senator McCarthy followed the lead 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, on :abor issues and most other 
domestic questions. Being from Wiscon- 
sin, he was, of course, always in favor of 
high farm price supports. Yet he never 
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was a strictly party man. On 164 major 
issues, he has voted with the majority of 
the Republicans 132 times and 32 times 
against. 

But he was making no personal head 
way and, after nearly three years, felt 
he was in a rut. Finally, he saw a way 
out. Alger Hiss had just been convicted 


President Harry S. Truman had called © 


the Hiss case a “red herring,” and Secre- 
tary of State Dean G. Acheson had de- 
clared he would not turn his back on 
Hiss. Senator McCarthy sensed that peo- 
ple were perturbed, that Communism 
was an issue he could make his own. 
The Senator's accusations of Commu 
nists in the State Department and his 
emergence as a man of controversy and 
power followed. 

In 1952, Mr. McCarthy was re-elected 
to the Senate handily. He carried Wis- 
consin by 130,000 votes. In the same 
election, President Eisenhower took the 
State by 357,500. 

“Joe.” Nearly everyone calls Senator 
McCarthy “Joe” a few minutes after 
meeting him. He likes it that way. He is 
congenial] and convivial. Most people 
like him personally. He is ingratiating, 
a handshaker, a storyteller with a re- 
sounding laugh. He enjoys a drink. But, 
due to a severe chronic sinus ailment, 
he does not smoke and dislikes having 
smokers about him. 

Mr. McCarthy—nearly 6 teet, nearly 
200 pounds, muscular and solid—is a 
tempest of physical energy. He speaks 
in machine-gun bursts, with brief, re- 
flective pauses. He keeps irregular hours, 
usually late to bed and late to rise. He 
likes steaks, very well done. 

The Senator married last year. He al- 
ways had said he was a bachelor be- 
cause he could not attend to all his po- 
litical interests and still keep the regu- 
lar hours he associated with domesticity. 
Last September, however, he wedded a 
former administrative assistant, Jean 
Fraser Kerr. There had been a stormy, 
on-again-oft-again engagement. 

The future. There is, naturally, much 
discussion of just what the Senator's 
goals may be. On that point he, now a 
man of power who must be reckoned 
with by the mighty of many lands, is 
carefully enigmatic. 

A reporter asked him recently, in the 
heat of his controversy with President 
Eisenhower, whether he would “like to 
go to the White House.” 

“Permanently?” Mr. McCarthy ban- 
teringly inquired. 

“Permanently or temporarily?” the 
reporter persisted. 

“Permanently, no,” Senator McCarthy 
laughed. “Temporarily—I wouldn’t mind.” 
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CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD., Aberdeen, Scotland ... Established 1801. 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky to the k ; ; 
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A boy and a puppy just naturally seem tq be drawn 
together. Other things, lacking such powerful affinity 
have to be helped along. That's where Crucible Alnico 
permanent magnets fit in. You will find them in thou- 
sands of products—for example, in magnetic separators, 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








| ABOUT ARMY RULES ON REDS | 


@ Communists can sometimes escape military service 
under present rules of the armed forces. 


@ Some enlisted men are kept on active duty in spite 


of their beliefs. 


¢ Rules are being tightened for checking servicemen 
who are members of subversive groups. 


Are Communists now subject to serv- 
ice in U. S. armed forces? 

Yes. They can be drafted, if within draft 

age. But a known Communist cannot en- 

list in the Army, Navy or Air Force. Nor 

can he, under present regulations, hold a 

commission in any of the armed services. 


Does a draft board check on whether 
a man is a Communist? 

No. Selective Service does not go into 

security questions. It declares a man 

eligible for induction, and the Army takes 

him if he is physically and mentally fit. 


When is a check made on whether an 
inductee is a security risk? 

When a drafted man fills out the “loy- 
alty certificate for personnel of the 
armed forces,” he is given a list of or- 
ganizations designated by the Attorney 
General as subversive. Then he must 
answer “yes” or “no” to the question of 
belonging to any of the organizations. If 
he answers “yes,” an investigation is 
ordered. Rules for handling such investi- 
gations have just been tightened. 


What if a man refuses to answer? 

If a man refuses to answer about his 
past or present connection with a subver- 
sive organization, that is taken as sufk- 
cient evidence, under the latest rules, 
that he is a security risk. Listing a man 
as a security risk leads to further investi- 
gation, which might result in a court- 
martial and a nonhonorable discharge. 


Could not, then, a man avoid service 

by saying he was a Communist? 
Yes. What happened to him, however, 
would depend on the facts developed in 
his investigation. These could lead to a 
court-martial and a dishonorable dis- 
charge, a discharge other than honorable, 
a special court of inquiry or an assign- 
ment to duty not of a “sensitive” nature, 
or acquittal. If discharged, he avoids 
military service. At the same time, he 
has labeled himself as a Communist, 
which may affect him the rest of his life. 


What duty is regarded as not of a 
sensitive nature? 

That is duty where there is no access to 

classified information. 
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Could a Reserve officer escape 
active duty by saying he is a 
Communist? 

Not necessarily. For one thing, he still 
may be subject to draft as a private. Once 
in service, he would be called upon to 
fill out the loyalty certificate and sub- 
ject himself to an investigation as pro- 
vided for enlisted men. 


How about a doctor? 

Under a recent decision of a court of 
appeals, the armed forces must give 
either a commission or a release to a 
physician or dentist who has been drafted 
and made to serve as a private. 


How do security rules apply to offi- 
cers, in general? 
Officers are required to sign a loyalty 
certificate, to make statements of per- 
sonal history and to say whether they are 
or have been members of subversive or- 
ganizations. The Army has issued orders 
that those who refuse to answer, even 
though basing their refusal on the Fifth 
Amendment, will be subject to an inves- 
tigation that may result in a discharge 
other than honorable. 


Suppose an officer or enlisted man 
lies about his Communist connec- 
tions and gets into the armed 
forces anyway? 

Then he could be in trouble if found out. 

If he made a false statement in the loy- 

alty certificate, he may be in for a 

court-martial. That could result in a dis- 

honorable discharge. 


Are there actually many Communists 

in the armed services? 
No one really knows, but the number is 
not believed to be large. John A. Hannah, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, recently 
said: “When you have 3.5 million men in 
the armed forces, it’s possible that there 
may be men who have had some associ- 
ation with Communists or one of the left- 
wing organizations somewhere along the 
line.” 


What happened in the case of one Army 
dentist who refused to say whether he 
was a Communist is told in a complete 
text beginning on page 72. 
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“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels have 
solved earth and bulk-material han- 
dling problems for thousands of: in- 
dustries. The Job Studies shown are 
authorized, detailed studies of ‘“PAY- 
LOADER” performance and results for 
specific owners. Any of these studies 
are available on request, without obli- 
gation. 

“PAYLOADERS” are available in sev- 
eral sizes and models for indoor and 
outdoor use and are sold and serviced 
by a world-wide Distributor organiza- 
tion. The Frank G. Hough Co., 953 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 

















STORY OF HOW REDS IN U.S. ARMY 
GET HONORABLE DISCHARGE 


Full Texts of Hearings on “Errors” in Handling Communists 


Here is the story of the issues that led to the 
latest furor over Communists in Goveriiment. 
it's behind the controversy involving Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, Army Secretary Stevens and 
President Eisenhower. 

It all started on January 30 when Senator 
McCarthy called before his Investigating Com- 
mittee an Army dentist named Irving Peress. 
Major Peress refused to testify whether he was 
a Communist. On February 2, he was given 
an honorable discharge from the Army. 

At a hearing on the morning of February 18 
ee hy ond Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker— 
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following questions directed to , Goiisial Zwick 
er later the same day: 

Senateer ticCings Ai veka hes AA ot 
and listened to the testimony, you heard nothing 
new? 

Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, Committee ciunsell 
Nothing substantially new? 

General Zwicker: | don’t believe so. 

Senator McCarthy: So that all of these facts were 
known at the time he [Peress] was ordered to re- 
ceive an honorable discharge? 

General Zwicker: | believe they are all on rec- 
ord, yes, sir. 

Complete text of General Zwicker’s testi- 
mony at the afternoon session of February 18 
was printed in U.S. News & World Report 
last week. The full texts of the two hearings 
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PERESS TAKES THE STAND=AND DECLINES TO ANSWER 


Following, in full text, is the transcript of the closed 
session of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, held in New York on Jan. 30, 1954: 


Senator McCarthy | Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the Subcommittee]: Major, would you raise 
your right hand and be sworn, please. 

In the matter now in hearing, do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Major Peress [Irving Peress, Army Dental Corps]: I do. 

Senator McCarthy: Will counsel identify himself for the 
record? 

Mr. Faulkner: 
York City. 

Senator McCarthy: And would you give your telephone 
number in case the staff has to get in touch with you? 

Mr. Faulkner: Lexington 2-7780. 

Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee]: Could we get your full name? 

Major Peress: Irving, I-r-v-i-n-g Peress, P-e-r-e-s-s. 

Mr. Cohn: Where do you reside? 

Major Peress: 6139 79th St., Middle Village, New York. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, what is your current rank in the Army? 

Major Peress: Major. 

Mr. Cohn: For how long a period of time have you held 
that rank? 

Major Peress: Almost three months. 

Mr. Cohn: And when did you enter the Army? 

Major Peress: On active duty, you mean? 


Stanley Faulkner, 9 East 40th St., New 
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Senator McCarthy: Let me interrupt. Do I‘understand you 
were promoted three months ago? 

Major Peress: That is right. On Nov. 2, 1953. 

Senator McCarthy: When did you go on active duty? 

Major Peress: Jan. 1, 1952. 

Senator McCarthy: A little over two years ago? 

Major Peress: No, | am sorry, Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, what were the circumstances of your going 
on active duty? Did you apply or were you called? 

By the way, any time you want to you can consult with 
counsel. He can talk to you or nudge you and you can do like- 
wise. | don’t know if you have been before the Committee 
before. 

(Witness consults with counsel. ) 

Major Peress: | registered under the doctor-draft law, | 
think it was the 1950 law. | was called up in July of 1952 to 
take a physical examination, which | passed, and I was ten- 
dered a commission in approximately October, 1952, as cap- 
tain. I got orders to go on active duty Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you apply for a commission as captain? 

Major Peress: Yes, the procedure was the draft board 
notified you of your impending induction and between the 
enlistment on my part—the coinciding of dates coming in 
two weeks—I was informed the enlistment was not recog- 
nized so that I went under the normal channels of draft 
induction. 

Mr. Cohn: Then you applied for a commissiun, and, after 
you filled out certain application forms, that commission was 
tendered as captain. Is that right? 

Major Peress: Yes. 
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Mr. Cohn: And you accepted the commission. 

Major Peress: I did. 

Mr. Cohn: Where did you enter on duty? 

Major Peress: Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Cohn: For how long a period were you down there? 

Major Peress: I left home January | and left there Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr. Cohn: Where did you go from Fort Sam Houston? 

Senator McCarthy: Let me interrupt. Apparently, Major, 
the situation was— See if I understand you correctly. Cor- 
rect me if I am wrong. You did register for the doctor’s 
draft. 

Major Peress: Every physician and. dentist had to register 
under the 1951 law. 

Senator McCarthy: Then there came a time when the draft 
board notified you you had been called up. You were put in a 
certain priority depending on whether the Government had 
helped finance your education or depending on the time you 
served in the last war. 

Major Peress: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: After you were classified in one of 
those priorities, you attempted to enlist in the Army. They 
told you due to the proximity of enlistment to the time of 
your classification, they hadn’t recognized your enlistment 
and you were about to be inducted; then you applied for a 
commission—they allow you sufficient time to apply for a 
commission—a commission of captain was tendered to you 
and you accepted it. Is that right? 

Major Peress: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: In effect you attempted to volunteer 
for the service. Is that correct? 

Major Peress: In effect, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: How did you serve in the last war? 

Major Peress: I had a commission tendered to me and at the 
last moment they discovered I had a physical defect which 
they would not waive and they would not accept me. 

Senator McCarthy: But your physical defect was waived on 
this occasion? 

Major Peress: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: Had the Government financed, in any 
way, your education? 

Major Peress: No. 
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KOREA SERVICE CANCELED 


Mr. Cohn: From Fort Sam Houston, where did you go 
after that? 

Major Peress: I had orders to go to Yokohama, Japan. 
When I got to the port of embarkation at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
I had an emergency leave to come back home. 

Senator McCarthy: Was it a medical question? 

Major Peress: Yes, sir, a medical question. 

I came home and had further communication with the 
Department of Defense, the Pentagon, I received new orders 
to report to Kilmer [Camp Kilmer, N. J.]. 

Mr. Cohn: Whose illness was it? 

Major Peress: My wife and daughter. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, you said something about the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Who did you see in the Department of 
Defense? 

Major Peress: Well, I guess I went through the Adjutant 
General’s Office in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Cohn: You wrote to the proper authorities and re- 
quested a change of assignment? 

Major Peress: They did. 

Mr. Cohn: Where did they station you? 

Major Peress: Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

Mr. Cohn: How far is that from New York? 

Major Peress: Thirty miles. 

Senator McCarthy: See if I have this picture correctly in 
mind, You were assigned to Yokohama; you got as far as the 
port of embarkation and received emergency leave because 
of illness on the part of your wife and daughter. 

Major Peress: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: When you arrived home you applied for 
a transfer to some other station in the United States? 

Major Peress: I applied for what is called compassionate 
reassignment. 

Senator McCarthy: Who did you correspond with on this 
subject? 

Major Peress: The Adjutant General. I don’t know who 
handled it in the office—in the office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 

Senator McCarthy: Did you have correspondence other 
than through official channels? 
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DR. IRVING PERESS 
“| claim the Fifth Amendment .. .“’ 
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(Witness consulted with counsel.) 

Major Peress: Before I answer that question, Mr. Senator, 
I would like to state, at this time I am on active duty with 
the Army and under the sole jurisdiction of the Army and 
the President, who is the Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces, and do not feel that I come under the jurisdiction of 
this Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you have any correspondence with 
anyone with regard to the change of your orders other than 
through official channels? 

Major Peress: In regard to the change of being assigned to 
Yokohama to being assigned to the United States, did I have 
correspondence—You mean did I write to friends? 

Senator McCarthy: You understand the question. Did you 
have correspondence other than through official channels? 

Major Peress: The answer is “No.” 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, no Congressman, no 
Senator, no one to your knowledge intervened in your behalf 
to promote your change of orders? 

Major Peress: Well, I wrote to nobody, but my wife asked 
my Congressman about the advice of how to proceed. There 
was no Official correspondence, no intervention. He merely 
suggested to us the Red Cross as a means of coming back 
from Fort Lewis, Wash., to New Jersey. 

Senator McCarthy: Who was your Congressman? 

Major Peress: I believe his name was Holtzman. 

Senator McCarthy: And he is from where? 

Major Peress: Queens, where I live. 

Senator McCarthy: You say you had correspondence with 
him when you were on your way to Yokohama? 

Major Peress: I had no correspondence with him. 

Senator McCarthy: Who did have correspondence with 
him? 

Major Peress: Well, I don’t remember exactly but my wife 
either called him or wrote to him because he lives in the 
neighborhood and got a telegram back from him to the effect 
that I get in touch with the Red Cross in order to secure time 
that my appeal be considered. As it was, because of the ele- 
ment of time, nothing could be done and I would have had to 
go to the Far East and taken it up in the Far East. He sug- 
gested the Red Cross as an instrument of delaying the transfer 
overseas. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you have copies of the corre- 
spondence and the application you made at that time? Do you 
have copies of correspondence with your Congressman, the 
Red Cross, Department of Army—any correspondence in con- 
nection with the delay or change of orders? 

Major Peress: I should say—- 

Senator McCarthy: Do you or do you not have the corre- 
spondence? 

Major Peress: Well, I made copies but I am not real sure 
I have them. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t have any along with you? 

Major Peress: Let's see. 

(Witness examines record.) 

Senator McCarthy: Any documents having to do with the 
change of orders? 

Major Peress: I do not have them with me. 


COMMUNIST? NO ANSWER 


Senator McCarthy: Did anyone in the Army ever ask you 
whether you were a member of the Communist Party or a 
Communist Party organizer? 

Major Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment on the ground it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: You decline to answer whether or not 
they asked you? Are you a member of the Communist Party 
today? 

Major Peress: I again decline, claiming the privilege for 
the reason previously stated. 
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Senator McCarthy: Were you a member of the Communist 
Party at the time you were inducted? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Did any Communists intervene to have 
your orders changed so you would not have to leave the 
country? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: You are entitled to the privilege. Is your 
wife a member of the Communist Party? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: Your wife’s name is Elaine, is that correct? 

Major Peress: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: How many children do you have? 

Major Peress: Two. 

Senator McCarthy: How old are they? 

Major Peress: Six and a half and 8%. 

Senator McCarthy: And you said your orders were changed 
because of illness. What was the illness? 

Major Peress: It is a personal matter I’d rather not discuss. 
The Army has official information on it. 

Senator McCarthy: If it is an illness which is in any way 
embarrassing, we would not require you to discuss it. Other- 
wise, we will have to ask you about it. 

I am curious to know how Communists can get their orders 
changed so easily. The average man would be sent to Yoko- 
hama. You can suddenly have your orders changed and kept 
in this country. I am curious to know whether the illness was 
real or imaginary. I am curious to know if that was the real 
factor; if you were telling the truth, or you were lying. You 
told the Army your wife and daughter were sick. If the sick- 
ness would be embarrassing to discuss, we will not ask about 
it; otherwise I want to know about it. 

Major Peress: The Red Cross made an investigation of the 
nature of the illness and the validity of the reason of the 
change and these are on file in the Army records. 

Senator McCarthy: What were the reasons? If the Red 
Cross made an investigation, there is nothing confidential. 
What were the reasons? 

Major Peress: I would still rather not discuss it, Senator, 
because it is personal, and I feel it invades the privacy of the 
medical profession and is not pertinent. 


WHY NO OVERSEAS DUTY2 


Senator McCarthy: Mister, I don’t know whether the rea- 
son is sufficient. Every day in my office I have young men 
writing in saying their wives are sick, very ill, asking to have 
their orders changed so they will not have to go overseas. 
They are sent overseas. I just wonder how you Communists 
have such tremendous luck day after day when you come 
before us. There is no consideration too great. I want to find 
out how you stopped at the port of embarkation; who 
stopped you when he knew you were a Communist; 
whether another Communist did it for you, and I am going 
to order you to tell us what the alleged illness was. 

Major Peress: The reason is simply that my wife and daugh- 
ter were undergoing psychiatric treatment and I am not a 
psychiatrist and couldn’t detail the reasons. He felt it would 
be desirable for the health of the family to have me stay. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, there was no physical 
illness except that they were under the care of a psychiatrist 
because of some emotional disturbance. Is that correct? 

Major Peress: I don’t know if you feel there is a difference 
between physical and mental illness—if there is a different 
level of the validity of illnesses. As I said, they were under 
psychiatric treatment. 

Senator McCarthy: How old was your daughter when she 
was under this treatment? 

Major Peress: She was at the time just under 6. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, Major, you are a graduate of the leader- 
ship training course of the Inwood Victory Club of the Com- 
munist Party, are you not? 
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Major Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you attend courses in leadership of the In- 
wood Victory Club of the Communist Party at 139 Dyckman 
St.? 

Major Peress: I claim the privilege. 


“NO PRIVILEGE FOR PERJURY” 


Senator McCarthy: Let me ask you this. When you say 
vou claim the privilege, you are claiming it under that part 
of the Fifth Amendment which provides that you need not 
give testimony that you feel might tend to incriminate you. 
Is that correct? 

Major Peress: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: You understand that you can only claim 
that privilege if you feel a truthful answer might tend to in- 
criminate you; you cannot claim the privilege if you feel 
perjury would incriminate you. Do you understand? 

Major Peress: I understand your question. 

Senator McCarthy: Is your position that you feel a truth- 
ful answer to this question might tend to incriminate your 

Major Peress: That is correct. Since the Constitution, I be- 
lieve, states I may believe my answer may tend to incriminate 
and not that it will incriminate me, I am exercising the right 
under the Fifth Amendment, which so stated. 

Senator McCarthy: I asked you a simple question, before 
I can determine whether you are entitled to the Fifth Amend- 
ment privilege. The question is: Do you feel a truthful answer 
might tend to incriminate you? If you do, you are entitled to 
refuse. If you do not, then you must answer. 

Major Peress: Yes, I do feel a truthful answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: And that is what you mean is your an- 
swer to all these questions when you say— 

Major Peress: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: At the leadershin training course of the Inwood 
Victory Club, were you taught the doctrine of forcible over- 
throw of the United States Government? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you yourself deliver talks at Communist 
discussion groups at which you discussed the doctrine of 
Marxism and Leninism urging the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: When you went down to Camp Kilmer, specifi- 
cally, when at Camp Kilmer, did you attempt to recruit any 
of the military personnel there into the Communist Party? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Cohn: While stationed at Camp Kilmer did you have 
Communist Party meetings at your home, attended by one or 
more military personnel from Camp Kilmer? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: Now, you attended City College from 1933 to 
1936. Is that right? 

Major Peress: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohn: And then you went to NYU [New York Uni- 
versity] Dental School from 1936 through 1940? 

Major Peress: ‘That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: While you were at Camp Kilmer were you tak- 
ing orders from any functionaries of the Communist Party? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: In addition to your work in the Dental Corps, 
did you have any other assignment, extra duty or anything 
else in connection with Army service? Were you ever on any 
board or special detail? 

Major Peress: Repeat the beginning of that question. 

Mr. Cohn: In addition to your regular dental duty, did 
you ever carry out any other assignment, extra duty or any- 
ae else, in connection with Army service—on a part-time 
asis? 
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Major Peress: I carried no assignment, but in the prelimi- 
nary training at Fort Sam Houston, it was not all dental work. 
I had to learn how to conduct medical battalions in the field 
and take over first-aid duties. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you ever sit on a board? 

Major Peress: I took regular duty when my turn came 
around, that is dental duty. 

Mr. Cohn: You had no duty other than dental duty? 

Major Peress: That is right. 


RECRUIT REDS? NO ANSWER 


Mr. Cohn: While at Camp Kilmer, did you in fact recruit 
military personnel into the Communist Party? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Were you promoted after the Army 
had you in and questioned you about your background? 

Major Peress: You mean in service? 

Senator McCarthy: I mean were you before the security 
officer, a board or your commanding officer and questioned 
about your background? 

Major Peress: I was never before any board in the Army 
for questioning. 

Senator McCarthy: You say you were never before a board 
of inquiry or questioned about your background by any 
officer of the Army? 

Major Peress: If this is what you mean, I was never before 
any board of inquiry of one or more members. 

Mr. Cohn: In August of 1953, that is August of this last 
summer, were you asked any questions or given interroga- 
tories concerning Communist Party affiliations? 

Major Peress: Would you repeat whether you are asking 
about orally or in writing? 

Mr. Cohn: We will let it cover both. My question was: 
Were you asked written or oral questions concerning Com- 
munist Party affiliations? 

Major Peress: Was I asked these questions? 

Mr. Cohn: In August of 1953, you were given interroga- 
tories by the Army which you refused to answer. Isn’t that 
a fact? 

Major Peress: I answered them. 

Mr. Cohn: You answered all of them? 

Major Peress: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you ever refuse to answer interrogatories 
put to you by the Army? 

Major Peress: What is the meaning of refuse? I was given 
an interrogatory and I returned it. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you answer every question on the inter- 
rogatory? 

Major Peress: Yes, or it would not have been accepted. 

Mr. Cohn: I am talking about August, 1953. 

Major Peress: It would not have been accepted if I had 
not answered all the questions. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you give information in response to every 
question? 

(Witness consults with counsel.) 

Mr. Cohn: You were given an interrogatory by the Army 
in August, 1953. You declined to answer certain of the ques- 
tions on the basis of the Fifth Amendment. That is a matter 
of public record, isn’t it? 

Major Peress: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: How many questions did you decline to answer 
on the basis of the Fifth Amendment? 

Major Peress: (No answer) 

Mr. Cohn: Is this a fair statement? Let me see if I can 
save time. You refused to answer, under the Fifth Amendment, 
any questions dealing with Communist affiliations or associa- 
tions. 

Major Peress: If I may see the interrogatory, I can answer 
that question. 

Senator McCarthy: Answer the question. 

Major Peress: Well, do you have a record on it? 
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Senator McCarthy: Answer the question. 

Major Peress: I claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer. 

Major Peress: I have no privilege on this question? 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer the question. 
You can consult with counsel if you like. The question is: 
On this application, did you refuse to answer questions re- 
lating to Communist Party affilations? 

Major Peress: If you will repeat the specific questions on 
the interrogatory to me— 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer counsel’s 
question. 

Major Peress: I claim the privilege on the questions that 
were presented to me on the interrogatory. 

Senator McCarthy: Have the record show that the witness 
was ordered to answer counsel’s question. In view of the fact 
that it is a matter of public record, there is no privilege. 

After the Chairman ordered him to answer, the witness 
persisted in refusing to answer. 

Mr. Faulkner: He did answer the question, Mr. Senator. 

Major Peress: I answered the questions on the interrogatory 
they refer to by claiming the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: With reference to those questions on 
the interrogatory, you answered them to the Army by claim- 
ing the Fifth Amendment? 

Major Peress: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: In what connection was the interroga- 
tory filled out? Was it in connection with a loyalty investiga- 
tion or a promotional investigation? 

Major Peress: There was no discussion by the colonel who 
gave them to me. 

Mr. Cohn: Who was that? 

Major Peress: He was in the G-2 office. I don’t recall his 
name. It was a short name, Smith or something like that. 
It might have been Smith. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you hear anything further from this colonel 
after you filled out the interrogatory? 

Major Peress: They gave them to me one day and I filled 
them out and gave them back the next day. 

Senator McCarthy: You heard nothing from him after that 
—after you refused to answer? 

Major Peress: After I resubmitted the interrogatory with 
the questions answered in writing, I never heard from him 
again. 


SILENCE—AND PROMOTION 


Senator McCarthy: After you refused to answer questions 
concerning Communist Party affiliations, claiming the Fifth 
Amendment, in this questionnaire, you heard nothing more 
about the matter from any Army officials and you were sub- 
sequently promoted. Is that correct? 

Major Peress: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: Did any Communists aid you in getting 
this promotion? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege, but I will tell 
you how the promotion was effected if you want to know. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know any Communist in the 
military today? 

Major Peress: | again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: How much of your salary, if any, do 
you contribute to the Communist Party? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege for the same 
reason. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you attend a Communist Party 
meeting within the last week? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Have you attempted to recruit soldiers 
into the Communist Party in the last week? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Is there a Communist cell at Camp 
Kilmer of which you are a member? 
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Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you not organize a Communist 
cell at Camp Kilmer? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think Communists should be 
commissioned in our military? 

Major Peress: I again claim the privilege. 


RED OFFICERS? NO OPINION 


Senator McCarthy: You are not entitled to any privilege on 
that question. You are ordered to answer. 

Major Peress: Do I think Communists should be commis- 
sioned in the Army? I haven’t thought about it. I don’t feel 
one way or the other. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think if the Army finds out you 
are an organizer for the Communist Party, organizing a cell, 
soliciting soldiers in the party, they should oust you from 
the Army or leave you in or do you have any opinion on that? 

Major Peress: I feel I haven’t any opinion; that that is a 
policy for the Army to say. 

Mr. Cohn: I meant to ask this. Is the psychiatric treatment 
of your wife and daughter continuing up to the present time? 

Major Peress: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: Continuing steadily without interruption? 

Major Peress: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cohn: What is the name of the doctor who gives that 
psychiatric treatment? Do you recall that? 

Major Peress: I am not sure. I know it is connected with 
NYU. There is a clinic at NYU. I don’t know if it is affiliated 
with NYU. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t know the name of the doctor 
who has been treating your wife a year or two. 

Major Peress: There has been more than one physician 
involved. 

Senator McCarthy: What was the name of the first one 
you knew? 

Major Peress: I am not sure. 

Senator McCarthy: You are not sure. You are not sure 
of the name of any doctor or psychiatrist who treated your 
wife for an ailment so serious? 

Major Peress: Dr. Schecter was involved. I think he is 
treating my daughter, and Dr. Gerwin, who, I think, is treat- 
ing my wife, or the other way around. One is treating my wife 
and the other my daughter. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, when was the last treatment for 
either your wife or daughter? 

Major Peress: Tuesday and Friday they go. 

Senator McCarthy: And what doctor was treating your wife 
and daughter at the time you received this change of orders? 

Major Peress: It is a German name. I don’t recall. 

Senator McCarthy: Where is his office? 

Major Peress: It is in the mid-West Manhattan section, 
and I believe in the ’80s. 

Senator McCarthy: How long before the application for 
change of orders was your wife and daughter being treated 
for this psychiatric ailment? 

Major Peress: I couldu’t say for sure. My wife, I believe, 
had been seeing this doctor for a year or two years. 

Senator McCarthy: How long had your daughter been tak- 
ing treatment? 

Major Peress: It may have been at the age of 4 or 34 
or 4h. 

Senator McCarthy: You say you refuse to tell us whether 
or not a Communist helped to get this change of orders? 

Major Peress: Under the privilege. 


NEXT SESSION: PUBLIC 


Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to appear in 
Washington in Room 357, Senate Office Building on the 16th 
of February. 
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(The chief counsel consults with the Chairman.) 

We will change that place and date to the 18th of Febru- 
ary in New York City in this courthouse. Now, I don’t know 
what room here it will be. Counsel will notify your lawyer 
what room and make that 10:30 in the morning unless your 
counsel is notified of a different time. 

Mr. Faulkner: Will that be executive session? 

Senator McCarthy: That will be public session. 

Mr. Faulkner: I think the record should show the witness 
appeared here voluntarily without subpoena. Will he be sub- 
poenaed? 

Senator McCarthy: He is ordered now. 

Mr. Cohn: You understand if a man is notified to appear 
before a congressional committee and given sufficient time, 
regardless of whether he is notified by telephone, telegram or 
formal subpoena, that is a subpoena. Now, if you prefer— 
sometimes counsel prefers subpoena. 

Mr. Faulkner: That is what I am coming to. The witness 
being in the armed forces, I think a subpoena— 

Mr. Cohn: We will be glad to do that. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, counsel, the Committee would 
like to look at the correspondence of the witness relating to 
military service and various assignments he had. I assume he 
has that with him. 

Mr. Cohn: We just want to look at it. We will return it. 
We will have a copy made if we need it. 

Mr. Faulkner: This has been turned over to me as coun- 
sel and as his counsel, I am not prepared to turn it over. It is 
confidential. 

Mr. Cohn: He can’t make it a confidential privilege merely 
because he turns it over to you. If it is under his control and 
in his possession, he has to produce it. This is clearly under 
his control. , 

Mr. Faulkner: On the other hand, I don’t see why he should 
have any objection to that. Everything we have here you have 
a copy of in the files. These are just copies of letters going 
back to 1940, if you are interested in 1940. 

Mr. Cohn: All we will do is have an investigator look 
through it. Why don’t you stay there with them to see that 
nothing is removed? If anything is of sufficient importance, 
arrangements will be made with you to have it photostated, 
so you will be sure to have it back. 

Major Peress: These forms I filled out when I entered 
service, that I believe is confidential between me and the 
Army. 

Senator McCarthy: There is nothing confidential between 
a member of the Communist Party and the Army when the 
Committee is investigating. 


Major Peress: I just made copies of them. 

Senator McCarthy: Anything in the hands of the Commu- 
nist Party is no longer confidential, because, being in the 
Communist Party, if they tell you to turn things over to the 
Communist Party, you know you are bound to do it, so we 
don’t give the Communist Party any special privilege before 
this Committee. The witness is ordered to turn the papers 
ower to counsel. 

In case any questions arise, have the record show that the 
major has the material in his hands and will turn it over to 
his lawyer and he will produce it. 


RESIGNATION ASKED? YES 


Senator McCarthy: You haven't been asked to resign, have 
you? 

Major Peress: Yes, I have. 

Senator McCarthy: Who asked you? 

Major Peress: Colonel Moore. I am not sure of that name. 
It might be some other name. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you refuse to resign? 

Major Peress: No, I accepted the request. I have a day of 
termination. 

Senator McCarthy: What date are you due to resign? 

Major Peress: It is no later than the 3lst of March, but I 
can move it up if I so desire. 

Senator McCarthy: You are being given an honorable 
discharge? 

Major Peress: I haven’t been given— 

Senator McCarthy: So far as you know you are being al- 
lowed to resign with no reflection on your record? 

Major Peress: There was no discussion of that. 

Senator McCarthy: Why were you asked to resign? 

Major Peress: They wouldn't tell me the reason. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever refuse to resign? 

Major Peress: No, I was never requested to before. 

Senator McCarthy: When were you requested to resign? 

Major Peress: A week ago today. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, you were asked to re- 
sign after you were ordered to appear before this Committee? 

Major Peress: I was ordered to come before this Com- 
mittee yesterday morning. 

Mr. Cohn: That was the first time you had ever been asked 
to resign? 

Major Peress: The first time was a week ago this morning 
at 11 o'clock. 

Senator McCarthy: O.K., you may step down. 

(Whereupon, the hearing adjourned at 11:30 a.m.) 


A POLICEWOMAN TELLS ANOTHER SIDE OF THE STORY 


Following, in full text, is the Subcommittee hearing held in 
New York on Feb. 18: 


Senator McCarthy: The Committee will come to order. 

I am going to have to ask the indulgence of the photog- 
raphers this morning. I am going to have to ask you to move 
back from the table and take no pictures of the first witness 
until after she has testified. She had some very bad ex- 
periences with the Communist Party and she is very nervous. 
I am going to ask that no lights be turned on the first witness 
until after she has finished testifying. I wonder if the photog- 
raphers will step aside until after she has testified, and then 
you can get all the pictures you like. 

I want to make it clear this is not any specific request on 
her part, but she is highly nervous and highly excitable. I 
wor.der if you would even take the cameras off the table, and 
turn the lights off the chair, also. I know you are here to do 
your job, but this is a special situation. 

I wonder if you would be sworn. In this matter now in 
hearing before this Committee, do you solemnly swear to tell 
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the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Miss Eagle [Ruth Eagle, New York City Police Depart- 
ment]: I do. 

Mr. Cohn: Miss Eagle, I would like for you to sit forward, 
just relax and sit forward, and talk into the microphones so 
we can hear you better, and be at ease. Is your name Ruth 
Eagle? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: And are you a policewoman with the New York 
City Police Department? 

Miss Eagle: I am. 

Mr. Cohn: For how long a period of time have you been? 

Miss Eagle: Eleven years. 

Senator McCarthy: Eleven years? 

Miss Eagle: Eleven years. 

Mr. Cohn: Miss Eagle, during the eleven years you have 
been a policewoman with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, have you at any time had a special assignment? 

Miss Eagle: Yes, I have. 
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Mr. Cohn: And what was that special assignment? 

Miss Eagle: I was assigned to Special Squad 1. 

Mr. Cohn: And what did you do when you were assigned 
to Special Squad 1? 

Miss Eagle: I became a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Cohn: You became a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Miss Eagle: I did. 

Mr. Cohn: And for how long a period of time did you re- 
main a member of the Communist Party? 

Miss Eagle: Two and a half years. 

Mr. Cohn: During the two and a half years that you were 
a member of the Communist Party, did you participate in all 
the usual Communist activities, such as attending meetings 
and paying dues? 

Miss Eagle: I did. 

Senator McCarthy: May I interrupt. I think you should 
make it clear that she was a member of the Communist Party 
at the order of the Police Department. 

Mr. Cohn: This was your assignment for the New York 
City Police Department? Is that right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes, it was. 

Mr. Cohn: While you were in the party, did you submit 
reports to the New York Police Department concerning the 
knowledge you had gained about the Communist Party, who 
its members were, and what its activities were? 

Miss Eagle: I did. 

Mr. Cohn: Were those reports written reports? 

Miss Eagle: They were. 

Mr. Cohn: Have you, within the last few years, at the re- 
quest of the committee, reviewed those written reports which 
you made when you were in the Communist Party for the 
Police Department? 

Miss Eagle: Yes, I have. 

Mr. Cohn: You have studied them, is that right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. 


PERESS “AT CLUB MEETINGS” 


Mr. Cohn: Can you tell us, from those written reports, 
whether or not, while in the Communist Party, you knew a 
man. named Irving Peress? 

Miss Eagle: I came in contact with Irving Peress. 

Mr. Cohn: Was he a member of the Communist Party? 

Miss Eagle: He appeared at our club meetings and I be- 
lieved that he was at that time. 

Mr. Cohn: And did you also know Mrs. Peress to be a 
member of the Communist Party, Elaine Peress? 

Miss Eagle: I came in contact with an Elaine Peress at 
the club meetings, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: As a Communist? 

Miss Eagle: As a member of the club. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, there was no doubt in 
your mind then, and no doubt in your mind now, that they 
were both full-fledged members of the Communist Party, and 
you so reported to the Police Department? 

Miss Eagle: That is my recollection. I believed they were 
members, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: And did you refer to Peress and Mrs. Peress 
throughout your reports as Comrade Peress? 

Miss Eagle: I believe I did. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you, in your written reports to the Police 
Department, refer to various Communist meetings you had 
attended with Comrade Peress? 

Miss Eagle: To the best of my recollection, yes, I did. 

Senator McCarthy: May I interrupt, Miss Eagle, and tell 
you that this Committee has tremendous respect for individ- 
uals like yourself who have been willing to submit themselves 
to the public censure, the difficulty they get into with their 
neighbors, all the unpleasant things incident to being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. I think the person who does 
what you did shows a very rare and very important type of 
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courage. If we did not have people like you who are willing 
to submit themselves to this abuse, to be undercover agents 
for the police department, for the FBI, we would have ten 
times as much difficulty digging out the members of this 
giant conspiracy. 

I just want you to know that you, and people like you, 
have the tremendous respect of this Committee. I think you 
are deserving of the undying gratitude of the American 
people. 

Miss Eagle: Thank you. 

Mr. Cohn: Miss Eagle, did your reports refer to the fact 
that Comrade Irving Peress acted as sort of liaison between 
this Communist cell and the American Labor Party? 

Miss Eagle: To the best of my recollection, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: And did he come with lists of American Labor 
Party members who were Communists and seek certain in- 
formation and other things along those lines, from the Com- 
munist club, according to your reports? 

Miss Eagle: To the best of my recollection, he presented 
such a list to me. 

Mr. Cohn: To you personally, is that right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: Of American Labor Party members he was or- 
ganizing, and he indicated on the list those who were also 
members of the Communist Party? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. 


RED “LEADERSHIP TRAINING” 


Mr. Cohn: Without going into detail here, I believe your 
reports further reflect the fact that Comrade Peress attended 
what was known as the leadership training course of the 
Party at club headquarters, 139 Dyckman St., is that correct? 

Miss Eagle: On one occasion, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: On one occasion. You attended a course in the 
leadership training course with Peress, and that is reported 
in your reports, is that right? 

Miss Eagle: It is. 

Mr. Cohn: At these various meetings, I notice here, mat- 
ters were discussed concerning the strategy and the tactics 
of the party, such as class struggle, and I note on one occa- 
sion here you reported that Comrade Elaine Peress concluded 
that, in spite of the temporary program of the party, the class 
struggle could never be suspended by the Communist Party 
since it was an inherent part of the Communist program. Is 
that right? 

Miss Eagle: If it is in the report, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Cohn: And at the end of each report you filed, when 
you had attended Communist meetings with Peress or when 
he had engaged in other Communist activities, you would at 
the end of the report set forth his name, among the others, 
is that right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Cohn: And we thus find the name Irving Peress at the 
end of each report. 

The last thing I want to ask you is this, Policewoman 
Eagle: Since you filed these reports, and they go back to 
1944, as far as you know, they have been available at all 
times to the Army or any duly authorized agency which can 
be in contact with the New York City Police Department, is 
that right? 

Miss Eagle: I submitted them to the Police Department. I 
don’t know— 

Mr. Cohn: They have been on file as far as you know ever 
since that time, available to whatever appropriate agencies 
the Police Department has contact with? 

Miss Eagle: I have no special knowledge of that. 

Mr. Cohn: Your knowledge is that you filed these reports 
with the Police Department, and that they have been avail- 
able at all times, and when you went to review them this 
week you found them there in their original form, is that 
correct? 
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Miss Eagle: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: Miss Eagle, I am not going to go into this any 
further, except to say this: There came a time, did there not, 
when the Communists found out that you had been in the 
Police Department and there came a time when they gained 
that knowledge, is that right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. 

Mr. Cohn: And after that, you suffered some very un- 
pleasant experiences at the hands of the Communists, is that 
right? 

Miss Eagle: Yes. Unpleasant experiences which I believe 
had some connection with the work, yes. 

Mr. Cohn: And in which various actions were attempted 
against you and your house and property and things along 
that line? Is that right? 

Miss Eagle: There were such incidents, that is right. 

Mr. Cohn: I have nothing further. 

Senator McCarthy: I think that is all. I want to thank you 
very much, 

Mr. Irving Peress? Major Peress? 


“NO PHOTOS, NO TV” 


Mr. Faulkner: My client refuses to be photographed or 
televised, Senator. He is not on exhibition. 

Senator McCarthy: If your client does not want to be tele- 
vised, he has a right to refuse. 

Mr. Faulkner: Or photographed. 

Senator McCarthy: He does not have to be photographed. 
He will not be photographed while he is in this courtroom. 
We have no jurisdiction of the corridors, you understand. The 
photographers will not photograph the major. 

Will you stand and raise your right hand, Major? 

Dr. Peress: I am not a major, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Will you raise your right hand? In this 
matter now in hearing before this Committee, do you solemnly 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Peress: I do. 

Senator McCarthy: You said you were not a major. When 
did you last have the rank of major? 

Dr. Peress: I would like, if possible, to make a statement 
before testifying before the Committee. I have a brief state- 
ment I would like to make. I will answer the question. I 
stopped being a major Feb. 2, 1954. 

Senator McCarthy: Feb. 2, 1954? 

Dr. Peress: May I read a statement before the Committee? 

Senator McCarthy: If you have a statement your attorney 
is aware of the rules of the Committee. The statement must 
be submitted 24 hours in advance. In other words, if you will 
hand the statement up, we will glance at it and see whether 
you can read it. If it is pertinent to the hearing, you will be 
allowed to read it. 

(Document handed to chairman.) 

Senator McCarthy: You may read it. Is this an extra copy? 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

I have been subpoenaed to appear before this Committee 
presumably to answer certain questions concerning my politi- 
cal beliefs, both past and present. So that there may be no 
mistake about my position in this regard, I shall decline to 
answer any such questions under the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment to our Constitution. 

Senator McCarthy: May I interrupt you there? You are not 
being subpoenaed to answer in regard to your political be- 
liefs. You are here to answer in regard to the part you played 
while an officer in the United States Army in the conspiracy 
designed to destroy this nation. That is what you are being 
called about. You are not being asked about any of your 
political beliefs. You will not be asked about any political 
beliefs. 

You may proceed. 
Dr. Peress: From my earliest schooling I have been taught 
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that the United States Constitution is the highest law of our 
land and that one of the strongest provisions is the protection 
afforded to all persons of the privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. My education has also taught me that any one, 
even a United States Senator, who would deny this constitu- 
tional protection to any individual or who under his cloak of 
his immunity would draw inferences therefrom and publicly 
announce such inferences, is subversive. I use that word 
advisedly. By subversive I mean any one who would under- 
mine the strength of the Constitution and thereby weaken 
our democratic form of government. When I appeared before 
you, Senator McCarthy, on Jan. 30, 1954, at an executive 
session of your Committee, you, acting as a committee of one, 
made certain charges concerning my promotion in rank and 
pending honorable discharge. Just to make the record 
clear, I was promoted and honorably discharged under Public 
Law 84 of the 83rd Congress, which incidentally was passed 
when you, Senator McCarthy, were a member of the Senate. 
In recognition of my honest and faithful service to my coun- 
try I was awarded an honorable discharge on Feb. 2, 
1954. In the period of my service, no one either within or 
without found it necessary to question my loyalty. 

Another bit of schooling which I had as a Jew was a study 
of the Old Testament, which I highly recommend to you, 
Senator, and your counsel, and particularly Book 7 of the 
Psalms, which reads, “His mischief shall return upon his own 
head and his violence shall come down upon his own pate.” 

Senator McCarthy: Major, you just heard a policewoman 
for the City of New York testify that you attended a Com- 
munist leadership school. Is that testimony on her part true 
or false? 

Dr. Peress: I must decline to answer that question, Senator, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment on the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate me. I would also like to say, 
Senator, that I am not a major. The title is Dr. Peress, not 
Major Peress. 


ACCUSATION: “CONSPIRACY” 


Senator McCarthy: Let me make this very clear: You have 
been accused, Major, of the most dishonest, the worst con- 
duct that anyone in the Army can be guilty of. You have 
been accused under oath of being a member of a conspiracy 
designed to destroy this nation by force and violence. You 
are here this morning, you are given an opportunity under 
oath, to tell us whether or not those charges are true or false. 
If you are a part of this treasonous conspiracy, if you have 
attended leadership schools of the Communist conspiracy, 
obviously you will take the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. If you are innocent, you will tell us that. Now, let me 
ask you this question: Is it true that as of this moment and 
during all the time that you were an officer of the United 
States Army, you were an active member of the Communist 
conspiracy? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: At the time you received your com- 
mission in the Army, were you a section organizer for the 
Communist conspiracy? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: What privilege? 

Dr. Peress: The privilege to decline to answer under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: On the ground of self-incrimination? 

Dr. Peress: On the ground that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator McCarthy: At the time you were promoted from 
captain to major, were you then an active, knowing member 
of the Communist conspiracy? 

Dr. Peress: 1 claim the privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: You will have to tell us each time un- 
der what privilege. 
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Dr. Peress: I must decline to answer that question under 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment on the ground that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: All right. 

Did you hold Communist meetings in your home while 
you were an officer in the United States Army? 

Dr. Peress: I claim the Fifth Amendment on the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Who signed your honorable discharge? 

Dr. Peress: John J. McManus, Major, Infantry. 

Senator McCarthy: Is that your discharge? 

Dr. Peress: That is a photostat of it. 

Senator McCarthy: Will you hand it up? 

(Document handed to the chairman.) 

Senator McCarthy: Where is John J. McManus located? 

Dr. Peress: I have no idea. 

Senator McCarthy: Who notified you that you would re- 
ceive an honorable discharge? 

Dr. Peress: I don’t believe I was officially notified. It was 
just tendered to me when I left. 

Senator McCarthy: It was handed to you? 

Dr. Peress: Yes, as part of my records. 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s have the record show that this is 
signed Feb. 2, 1954. This was handed to you on what date? 

Dr. Peress: Feb. 2, 1954. 


WHEN DISCHARGE CAME 


Senator McCarthy: Let us have the record show that this 
was signed and handed to this Fifth Amendment Communist, 
Major Peress, after I had written the Secretary of the Army 
suggesting that he be court-martialed, suggesting that every- 
one having anything to do with his promotion, with his 
change of orders, be court-martialed. I did that feeling that 
this would be one way to notify all the officers in the Army 
and all the enlisted men, that there has been a new day in 
the Army, that the 20 years of treason have ended, and that 
no officer in the Army can protect traitors, can protect Com- 
munists. I want the record to show this was given to you after 
that letter had been made public, before the Secretary of the 
Army, Robert Stevens, returned to the United States. I ask, 
Mr. Adams, where is John J. McManus now? 

Jehn Adams [legal counsel to Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C.]: I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I presume 
he is an officer in headquarters, First Army. 

Senator McCarthy: Will we have to subpoena him, or will 
he be produced? 

Mr. Adams: He will be produced. 

Senator McCarthy: Good. We will want him in executive 
session this afternoon, unless he feels that he needs additional 
time to get a lawyer to represent him. If he wants additional 
time, we will give him any time that is within reason that 
he wants. If he doesn’t need time to get a lawyer, I want 
him here this afternoon at 2:30 o’clock, in executive session, 

Have you met John J. McManus? 

Dr. Peress: Not to my knowledge. 

Senator McCarthy: Who handed you this honorable dis- 
charge? 

Dr. Peress: I am not sure. I think it was a sergeant at the 
separation center. I don’t know—or it could have been a 
warrant officer. 

Senator McCarthy: Who is the nighest ranking officer with 
whom you spoke after your appearance before the Commit- 
tee? 

Dr. Peress: General Zwicker [Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, 
commanding general, Camp Kilmer, N.]J.] 

Senator McCarthy: General Zwicker? What conversation 
did you have with General Zwicker? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: Would you repeat that question, please? 

Senator McCarthy: Will the reporter read the question? 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 
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PERESS REQUESTED “INQUIRY” 


Dr. Peress: I don’t recall the exact word-for-word conver- 
sation. I requested of General Zwicker, after the hearing be- 
fore you on January 30, when I saw him on February 1, that 
an inquiry be made into these charges, that the newspapers 
had lambasted me with on Sunday and Monday. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you tell him whether or not you 
were a Communist? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds— 

Senator McCarthy: You wanted an inquiry made as to 
whether or not you are a Communist, is that correct? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I wanted an inquiry of my conduct at Camp 
Kilmer. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you want the inquiry to include 
the question of whether or not you had been holding 
Communist meetings at your home, whether you had attended 
a Communist leadership school, whether you had been re- 
cruiting military personnel there into the Communist con- 
spiracy? Did you want that included? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: I could not tell them what to inquire about, but 
I asked for an inquiry of the charges generally. I didn’t 
specify as to which charges to inquire into and which not to 
inquire into. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you tell them whether or not you 
would tell them the truth if they made such in inquiry? 

Dr. Peress: I told General Zwicker, as you asked me, that 
I would like an inquiry into the charges. I didn’t tell him 
anything further. 

Senator McCarthy: They made an inquiry in August, did 
they not? They sent you a questionnaire. They came to the 
best witness they could find on this, assuming a Communist is 
a good witness. They asked you practically all the questions 
this Committee has asked you. They asked you about all of your 
alleged activities in this Communist conspiracy. That was in 
the inquiry. Did you tell them the truth at that time? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you answer the questions as to 
whether or not you were a member of the Communist con- 
spiracy at that time? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer. 

Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to answer. It is a 
matter of public record. You cannot decline. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: If it is a matter of public record, then I de- 
cline to answer. 

Senator McCarthy: You decline to answer? You decline to 
answer that? 

Dr. Peress: You said it is a matter of public record. 

Senator McCarthy: Are you declining to answer? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Could you repeat the question, please? 

Senator McCarthy: The reporter will read it. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: Have the record show, so that there 
can be no claim of lack of knowledge at a future legal pro- 
ceedings— 

Dr. Peress: On the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: —that the witness was asked whether 
or not he answered an Army questionnaire, as to whether or 
not he was part of the Communist conspiracy. He declined, 
invoking the Fifth Amendment. The chair ordered him to 
answer on the grounds that this is an improper invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment. Have the record show he still declines. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Cohn: Mr. Chairman, in executive session this witness, 
after you overruled his privilege, did answer this question 
and stated, “I answered the questions on the interrogatory 
by claiming the Fifth Amendment.” 

In other words, when the Army submitted interrogatories 
to this witness in August, he refused to answer to the Army 
the pertinent questions on Communist activity, and claimed 
the Fifth Amendment in the Army inquiry at that time. 

Senator McCarthy: Thank you, Counsel, for calling that to 
my attention. Have the record show that an additional 
ground for the chair’s ordering him to answer is that fact that 
he has already waived the Fifth Amendment privilege as to 
this area of investigation. Have the record show that he still 
refuses to answer. 

In November, 1953, were you promoted to major? 

Dr. Peress: Was I promoted to major in November of 
1953? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES? 


Senator McCarthy: Did any one in the military, between 
August, 1953, and January of 1954, ever ask you about any 
alleged Communist Party activities on your part? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: Would you read that again, please? 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer. 

Dr. Peress: I decline on the grounds of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: After our hearing here in New York, I 
believe it was about two weeks ago, I read a statement which 
you allegedly made to the press, to the effect that the 
charges that you were a Communist were false. Now, I know 
that you Fifth Amendment Communists sing a different tune 
under oath. You can lie as much as you like when you are 
not under oath. Do you want to tell us now whether or not 
that statement to the press was a lie, or whether you were 
telling the truth when you told the press you were not a 
Communist? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds of the Fifth Amendment, that the answer might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: You are entitled to the privilege. When 
you attended Communist leadership school, were you, among 
other things, taught the necessity of the destruction of our 
Constitution, including the Fifth Amendment upon which 
you rely today? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution on 
the ground that the answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator McCarthy: Is it not a fact, Mister, that you have 
attended Communist schools, leadership schools, you spoke 
there, your wife spoke there, you advocated the destruction 
of the Constitution, you advocated the destruction of the 
very amendment behind which you so cowardly hide today? 
Is that not a fact? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: You are entitled to decline. 

I may say that if you were an officer in the Russian Army 
instead of the United States Army, if you were charged 
with treason against Communist Russia, you would not have 
any Fifth Amendment there, Mister. And your life insurance 
would be rather high. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Peress, were you, when commissioned in 
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January of 1953, section organizer for the Communist Party 
in Queens County? 

Dr. Peress: I must decline to answer that question under 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment on the ground that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: While you were in the Army, did you 
contribute a percentage of your pay to the Communist Party? 

Dr. Peress: I decline again on the same privilege. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you attempt to recruit any military per- 
sonnel into the Communist Party? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer; the same privilege. 

Senator McCarthy: Will you speak a little louder, sir? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer the question under the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. Shall I go through that whole 
sentence every time, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: If that is what you are relying upon, 
you will state the grounds for your refusal. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you ask officers stationed with you to attend 
Communist Party meetings with you? 

Dr. Peress: I must decline to answer that question under 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you make a contribution, through the Daily 
Worker, to the defense fund for the indicted Communist 
leaders? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amendment. 


THE SAME “IRV PERESS“2 


Mr. Cohn: I will hand you a copy of page 12 of the Daily 
Worker for Nov. 22, 1949, and direct your attention to 
an article entitled “Dollars Keep Coming for Defense Fund.” 
It concludes with a statement from the Daily Worker, “To 
all of you wonderful people, thanks, thanks a million.” There 
is a short list of names, and on that list of names is the name 
Irv Peress, Queens. I would like for you to examine that, and 
tell the committee whether or not you are the Irv Peress of 
Queens who received this commendation from the Daily 
Worker for a contribution to the Communist Defense Fund. 

Senator McCarthy: While he is examining that, may I have 
the record show that Senator Potter [Charles Potter (Rep.), 
of Michigan, Subcommittee member] is represented here by 
his very able assistant, Robert Jones. Senator Dirksen [Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, Subcommittee member] is 
represented by his equally able assistant, Mr. Harold Rain- 
ville. I want Mr. Rainville and Mr. Jones to know that as the 
representatives of the two Senators, you have the same right 
to ask questions which any Senator would have. 

Mr. Cohn: Are you the Irving Peress who received the 
thanks of the Daily Worker for this contribution to the Com- 
munist Defense Fund? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer on the grounds that it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Will you speak a little louder? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer. 

Mr. Cohn: Of course, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Faulkner: Did you read into the record that this is 
dated— 

Senator McCarthy: We will not hear from counsel. If you 
want anything read into the record, Mr. Peress can read it 
in. We will not hear from counsel. I may say, Mr. Counsel, 
that this rule was not made for you. It was made by the Com- 
mittee and made unanimously. We give the witness the right, 
which he would not have in a court, a right to confer with 
counsel at any time he cares to. Counsel can coach him in 
his answers, which is a right he would not have in court. We 
do not allow counsel to take part in the proceedings. The 
reason for that is obvious. And I am not speaking about you, 
Mr. Counsel, but I speak about the general situation. If we 
allowed Communist lawyers to take part in a filibuster pro- 
ceedings, we could never hold an intelligible hearing. So if 
there is anything you want to say, you will have to abide by . 








the same rule, which is not directed against you personally, 
but you will have to talk through your client. 

Mr. Faulkner: May I say something on that, what you just 
referred to, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I said we will not hear from 
counsel. 

Mr. Faulkner: Not on this point. That is all. 

Senator McCarthy: I will not hear from counsel on any 
point. I did not make the rule. We have four Republicans, 
three Democrats. We unanimously passed that rule. I must 
abide by that rule the same as you must. If you have some- 
thing to say, you can tell your client and he will say it. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Chairman, as I indicated when this article 
was first referred to, I read the date into the record, which 
was Nov. 22, 1949, and I ask that this entire article and the 
page from the Daily Worker be received into evidence. I might 
state that an examination of the article indicates that Irv 
Peress of Queens had sent in a dollar contribution to the de- 
fense fund for the Communist leaders to accompany an entry 
which he had made into a contest being run by the Daily 
Worker at that period of time. All of that is set forth on this 
page. I ask that that be received into evidence. 

Senator McCarthy: It will be received. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 1, 
Witness Peress, Feb. 18, 1954.) 

Mr. Cohn: I would call to your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
the fact that this was obtained by the Committee from a 
public record which, of course, would have been available to 
the Army well before this man was handed a commission. It 
was listed in the public files. 

Now, referring to public files, Mr. Peress, did you take an 
ad in the 15th anniversary edition of the “Journal of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade,” which journal was sponsored by 
the Communist Party and sent greetings to comrades on the 
celebration of the 15th anniversary cf the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you take an ad in the 10th anniversary, 
appearing on the back page of the 10th anniversary edition 
of the “Journal of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade”? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Cohn: Have you been a subscriber to the Daily 
Worker for the last 14 years? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer on the grounds that it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Cohn: While you were a captain and a major in the 
Army, up until this month, did you receive the Daily 
Worker? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you take the Daily Worker with you to your 
Army assignment? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you show the Daily Worker to officers 
stationed with you? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jones? 


PERESS TOOK ARMY OATH 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Peress, when you became an officer of the 
Army of the United States, I assume that you took the 
regular oath of office? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: Could I have the identification of who is ques- 
tioning me? 
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Senator McCarthy: Will you try and speak up, sir? 

Dr. Peress: Could you identify the gentleman who is mak- 
ing the inquiry? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Robert Jones, administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Potter. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Is he empowered by the Senate to question me? 

Senator McCarthy: Answer the question. 

Dr. Peress: The question is, did I take the regular oath of 
office when I was commissioned, first commissioned? 

Mr. Jones: Do you want to read the question back? 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

Mr. Jones: You did take the regular oath of office? In other 
words, you did take the oath? 

Dr. Peress: I don’t know what you mean by the regular 
oath. 

Mr. Jones: The regular oath to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, you took that oath, is that correct? 

Dr. Peress: That is right. 

Mr. Jones: Did you ever refuse to take an oath? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: An oath to uphold the Constitution? 

Mr. Jones: Exactly. Did you ever refuse to take it? 

Dr. Peress: No. 

Senator McCarthy: May I have the record straight. Did 
you ever refuse to sign any oath or affidavit for the Army? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: None that I can recall. 

Mr. Jones: Now, Mr. Peress, when you took the oath to 
uphold and defend the Constitution, were you a member of 
the Communist Party at that time? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the Fifth 
Amendment, on the grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Jones: Would you while an officer of the Army of the 
United States having taken the oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion, oppose any group that advocates the violent overthrow 
of the Government? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I would defend and uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, as taken in the oath; 

Mr. Jones: That isn’t answering the question. In other 
words, you took the oath to uphold and: defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Having taken that oath, would you 
then oppose any group that advocates the overthrow of this 
Government? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I would oppose any group that would seek to 
overthrow the— 

Mr. Jones: In other words, you would oppose the Com- 
munist Party? 

Dr. Peress: You are answering for me? I would oppose, as 
my oath states, any group that would seek to overthrow the 
United States Government by force and violence and un- 
constitutional means. 

Mr. Jones: In other words, then, you would oppose the 
Communist Party? 

Dr. Peress: Is that a question or a statement? 

Mr. Jones: I am asking you. Would you oppose the Com- 
munist Party? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Peress, at the time you attended 
Communist leadership schools, were you not taught the neces- 
sity of the overthrow of this Government by force and 
violence? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Senator McCarthy: The witness will be ordered to answer 
the question on the grounds that he has waived the Fifth 
Amendment privilege by his answer to the previous question. 
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Dr. Peress: I decline to answer on the grounds that it might 
tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Just so that counsel and the witness 
will be fully informed, the chair takes the position that 
where you answer a question, you have waived the Fifth 
Amendment privilege as to that entire area of investigation. 
I have asked the Attorney General for an opinion upon that 
matter. If the Attorney General sustains the view of the Com- 
mittee, then we will heavily decimate the ranges of the 
Communist conspiracy by way of contempt actions, and 
convictions, against Communists like you, Major. If the 
Attorney General renders a favorable opinion, we intend to 
ask for a contempt citation against every Communist who 
comes here and, by answering certain questions, waives the 
Fifth Amendment, and then tries to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment in the same area of investigation. 

I tell you that so that you cannot plead ignorance at some 
future legal proceeding. 

I assume you still refuse to answer? 

Dr. Peress: I do. 

Senator McCarthy: Is that correct? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer under the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: I am going to hand you an exhibit—do 
you want to mark .this? , 

Mr. Cohn: Exhibit 2 of this morning, Senator. 

(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 2, 
Witness Peress, Feb. 18, 1954.) 

Senator McCarthy: ! am going to hand you Exhibit 2, and 
ask you if this is the oath you signed, either at the time you 
got your commission or about that time? (Document handed 
to the witness.) at 

Dr. Peress: I decline to identify this paper under the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: The witness will be ordered to identify 
it. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: This is a blank paper, and I would have to 
decline to answer on the identification of it. 

Senator McCarthy: Is that the type of oath you signed? 

Dr. Peress: I couldn't recall. I would have to decline to 
answer. I would have to see the papers I signed. 

Senator McCarthy: You are declining because you cannot 
recall? 

Dr. Peress: No. I decline to answer on the grounds of the 
Fifth Amendment, that it might— 

Senator McCarthy: Would you read that oath? Read@i out 
loud so I can hear it. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to read the oath. 

Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to read it to re- 
fresh your recollection so that you may be able to answer 
the question. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to acknowledge that I have seen this 
statement before or signed such a paper, on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to read it. 

Dr. Peress: I decline to read it. 

Senator McCarthy: Hand that back to me, please. 

(Document handed to the chairman.) 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Peress, you have already stated that you 
took the oath to uphold the Constitution when you were 
commissioned a captain; is that correct? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: To my recollection, on getting my commission as 
a captain I was sent a number of forms, and I signed them and 
sent them back. There was no official swearing-in ceremony. 

Mr. Jones: You just said a few minutes ago that you took the 
oath to uphold the Constitution. That is in the official record. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: If the oath was in there, I took the oath. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Jones: Mr. Peress, will you please examine this state- 
ment? 

Senator McCarthy: Those will be made Exhibits 3 and 4. 

(The documents referred to were marked Exhibit Nos. 3 
and 4, Witness Peress, Feb. 18, 1954.) 

(Documents handed to the witness.) 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 


COURT-MARTIAL? TOO LATE 


Senator McCarthy: While the witness is examining that, may 
I ask a question of Mr. Adams, the legal counsel for the Army? 

The information we have is that this man signed affidavits 
as to nonmembership in the Communist Party and subversive 
groups. Is it the position of the Army that by the honorable 
discharge which he received after he was before the Commit- 
tee, that he had been removed from the court-martial jurisdic- 
tion of the Army; or does the Army take the position they have 
jurisdiction to court-martial this Fifth Amendment Communist 
for false swearing, of which he is obviously guilty? 

Mr. Adams: I am not quite sure that I know the question. 

Senator McCarthy: The question is: You are the legal coun- 
sel for the Army, and I assumed you discussed this,I know you 
are aware of the fact that I have been discussing it now since 
he got the honorable discharge. The question is: Has he been 
removed from the court-martial jurisdiction of the Army. or 
does the Army take the position that even though he received 
this honorable discharge, he can still be court-martialed for 
false swearing or any other crime of which he is guilty? 

Mr. Adams: Mr. Chairman, a separation such as Major 
Peress received on February 2 is a final action. Under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, there is a section in the 
law which permits the Army to court-martial an individual 
for offenses which call for penalties in excess of five years, 
provided the offenses are known. 

I submitted the questions raised by your letter to the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, who has the responsibility, 
by statute, in the Army for military justice, and he gave me 
an opinion that probably a court-martial against the individ- 
ual could not be sustained on the facts now before the Army. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, on the grounds that 
this would not call for a penalty in excess of five years, he 
has been removed from the jurisdiction of the Army? 

Mr. Adams: He has been removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Army, and the Army is not aware of any offenses which 
have been brought officially to its attention under which he 
could be tried. 

Senator McCarthy: You say the Army is not aware of any 
offenses, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Adams: That is correct, sir. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE ARMY 


Senator McCarthy: I do not pretend to cross-examine the 
legal counsel for the Army. You are here as a guest of the 
committee. But this matter disturbs me very greatly. I have 
heard that statement before. You have the evidence, the 
sworn testimony, that this man was part of the Communist 
conspiracy. You have that from a policewoman of the City 
of New York. It has been available to the Army for years, 
ever since she has been filing her reports. You have the 
information that he took a false oath when he swore that he 
was not a member of the Communist Party. You have his 
refusal to answer questions before a Senate Committee. His 
refusal to answer questions by the Army would certainly 
constitute conduct unbecoming to an officer. 

I do not think you want the record to stand, John, as say- 
ing that you were not aware of any offense. You said that was 
not brought officially to your attention. May I say that you 
were here in an official capacity. Everything that this com- 
mittee develops, including what we develop in an executive 
session, is your official knowledge. 
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As I say, I do not want to put you on the stand here and 
cross-examine you, but I am just curious about this fantastic 
procedure where we have this man before us, and we invited 
the legal counsel for the Army to sit in, listen to all of his 
testimony. He refused to answer, invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment. I wrote to the Secretary of the Army and asked for lis 
court-martial. Before Secretary Stevens could get back to the 
United States, somebody in the Army—and I cannot conceive 
they were acting in good faith—gave him a hurry-up honor- 
able discharge. My letter was made public on Monday, Febru- 
ary 1; and Tuesday morning, February 2, this man—about 
whom you have so much testimony about organizing Com- 
munist cells, holding Communist meetings in his home, at- 
tending Communist leadership schools, his refusal to answer 
—was given an honorable discharge. 

As you know, John, every Senator receives dozens of letters 
every month from young men who have good reasons for 
not wanting to serve. They want honorable discharges. If this 
is the pattern that is to be followed, if all you need to do is to 
join the conspiracy against this nation to receive the stamp of 
honor from your country, get an honorable discharge, then 
the Communist Party perhaps should go out and recruit all 
the—well, although I do not think they would have much suc- 
cess, go out and try to recruit the young men who would like 
to get out of the Army. 

I am going to ask you this, but I am not going to ask you 
to answer it now: I am going to ask that you give us the 
names of every officer, every member of the military person- 
nel or any civilian who had anything to do with this man’s 
promotion, knowing that he was a Communist; anything to do 
with his change of orders, knowing that he was a Communist; 
anything to do with his honorable discnarge, knowing he was 
a Communist, knowing I have suggested a court-martial for 
him. 

I am curious to know whether or not that information will 
be forthcoming without a subpoena. If not, this is something 
which will not be allowed to drop. I want to assure everyone 
concerned, if it is humanly possible I intend to get to the 
bottom of it. 

I think here you have the key to the deliberate Communist 
infiltration of our armed forces, the most dangerous thing. 
And the men responsible for the honorable discharge of a 
Communist are just as guilty as the man who belongs to the 
conspiracy himself. 

So may I ask you, will the information be forthcoming 
without subpoena? If not, I intend to take this right to the 
very limit to get the names of all those individuals, John. 
If you are not in a position to answer that today, I want to 
know when you can answer it. 

Mr. Adams: Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has given you a 
letter, which you received yesterday, which discussed the 
ficts of this case as he now knows them. He is investigating to 
determine such additional facts as he can. 

If there can be developed any indication of conspiracy of 
a subversive nature with reference to the handling of this 
or any other officer assignments, those matters will be prose- 
cuted by the Army. 

Senator McCarthy: John, I will not take any double talk, 
any evasion on this. Either the Army is going to give me 
the names of the individuals responsible for coddling and 
honorably discharging a known Communist—not only a 
run-of-the-mill but an important member of the Communist 
conspiracy—or the Army is going to refuse. 

I may say now, for the benefit of everyone concerned, if 
the Army refuses, I intend to take this to the floor of the 
Senate, and I intend to try to have cited for contempt any 
man in the military—and I do not care whether he is a civilian 
or an officer—who tries to cover up those responsible for this 
most shameful, most fantastic situation. 

If you cannot answer that today, I would like to know 
when I can get the answer. It is a simple decision. I want 
to know whether or not there is a new day in the Army or 
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not. I have a lot of respect for Secretary Stevens, and I re. 
ceived a letter which I cannot conceive of Secretary Stevens 
having himself written. He may have. 

Complete double talk does not answer any of our questions, 
We are not going to take this, John, in this case. We are 
going to make an example here and see if we cannot set the 
pattern for a cleanout of those who have been invited into 
the military. 

If the new Secretary wants to do that himself, very good, 
I think he will. But I will want to know within 24 hours 
whether or not the Army is going to give us the names 
of those whom I just indicated. We will ask for that informa. 
tion by tomorrow night. 

If that period of time you think is unreasonable, we will 
give you additional time. I will be in Albany holding hearings 
tomorrow, and I will want to get that information there. 

Mr. Peress, just one or two more questions. While you were 
an officer in the Army, did you ever have access to any 
decoding or encoding machines? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: No. 


ARMY DENTAL DUTIES 


Senator McCarthy: Were you ever O. D.? Were you ever 
officer of the day? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: How often did you serve as officer of 
the day? 

Dr. Peress: Dental O. D. That just covers the dental clinic 
for emergency treatment that may come up. There is no ad- 
ministrative responsibility. It is just to take care of emergency 
dental situations. I was O. D. in rotation. It came up depend- 
ing on the number of dental officers. If we had 20 dental 
officers, it was every three weeks. When we were down lower, 
it would come around more frequently. 

Senator McCarthy: Your testimony is, then, that during all 
the time you were in the military, you never had access to 
any encoding or decoding machines? 

Dr. Peress: I don’t even know what they are. 

Senator McCarthy: You say you don’t know what they are? 

Dr. Peress: I have never seen such a machine. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know what an encoding ma- 
chine is? 

Dr. Peress: No. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t know what is meant by an 
encoding machine? 

Dr. Peress: No, I don't. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know what is meant by a 
decoding machine? 

Dr. Peress: That I can figure out. 

Senator McCarthy: You can figure that out. 

Did you ever see any messages, either before or after they 
were decoded, either while you were an officer of the day or 
otherwise? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Unless you mean my orders to take a leave of 
absence or to take part of my annual leave. I don’t know if 
that is a coded or decoded message. I thought it was 
mimeographed. 

Senator McCarthy: I think you know what I mean. I wn 
just trying to get the facts. 

Is it your testimony that, as far as you know, other than 
routine orders, change of station, leave orders, other than 
orders of that kind you never saw any material, either before 
or after it was decoded? I have special reference to the times 
when you served as O. D. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: There is just a dental O. D. form, the name of 
the patient, serial number, and what you did for him. That is 
the only official printed material that you handle on O. D. 
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GENERAL ZWICKER TESTIFIES 


Senator McCarthy: General Zwicker, may I ask you a 
question. You can stay right there. 

Whenever I served as O.D.—and I think this has been 
general practice in the Marine Corps, the Navy, and the Army 
-you normally had access to the encoding and decoding ma- 
chines. Ordinarily an officer of the rank of major or above 
must take his stint at encoding or decoding. 

Could you tell me whether or not that has been the 
practice at Camp Kilmer? 

General Zwicker: It is not. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, so far as you know, 
this individual never had access to any confidential er 
secret material? 

General Zwicker: He did not. 

Senator McCarthy: Your answer is what? 

General Zwicker: He did not. 

Senator McCarthy: Just one other question, General. I 
did not intend to impose upon you this morning. 

His Army file contains reference to his being considered 
for—and I think I am quoting it correctly—sensitive work 
in May of 1953. Would you have any idea what that 
sensitive work was? If you do not know, we will show you 
the file to refresh your recollection. The file shows that in 
May, that is, after it was fully known that he was a Commu- 
nist, the file shows that he was considered for sensitive work. 

The file does not show whether he was rejected or not. 
Just offhand, you wouldn’t know what that sensitive work 
would be? 

General Zwicker: I do not. 


WHAT WAS “SENSITIVE WORK“? 


Senator McCarthy: I wonder if you can do this: You are 
appearing this afternoon in executive session. I would like 
to have you here to listen to all of this testimony. If you 
have an aide with you, I wonder if you could have somebody 
call Camp Kilmer and find out just what the sensitive work 
was that he was being considered for. 

Dr. Peress: I might be able to help you on that. 

General Zwicker: Even if I did know, I would not be 
privileged to tell you, under the executive order which 
forbids us to discuss matters of that nature. 

Senator McCarthy: I may say, General, you will be in dith- 
culty if you refuse to tell us what sensitive work a Communist 
was being considered for. There is no executive order for the 
purpose of protecting Communists. I want to tell you right 
now, you will be asked that question this afternoon. You will 
be ordered to make available that information. 

Dr. Peress: I think I might know the answer to that, 
though I never heard about it. May I answer? 

Senator McCarthy: You may. 

Dr. Peress: Apparently I was considered the best dentist 
at the post there, and they needed an extra prosthodontist. 
And where I was doing general dentistry which is filling 
and routine dentistry, they needed another man to help the 
prosthodontist. 

In approximately May, 1953, I was unofficially promoted 
tc the prosthetic section, where I worked through August; and 
then, because there was a falling off in operative work, I 
was put back to doing operative work, because of the 
production there. The records will show that my production 
in operative was also the greatest in the clinic. 

Senator McCarthy: Let us return to the question. 

Dr. Peress: This referred to a change of M.O.S. [military 
occupational specialty], they called it. 

Senator McCarthy: We are dealing, not with sensitive 
nerves in the teeth; we are dealing with a security matter. 
1 asked whether or not the General knew what sensitive 
security work you were being considered for. You say that 
had to do with the teeth. 
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Dr. Peress: Well, it was approximately May, 1953, that 
the colonel called me down and said that they had been 
considering me—not a promotion in rank, but a promotion 
in work—to go up to prosthetics and work there. It is my 
own opinion that I was very good. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Peress, the record shows that you 
signed a document identical to Exhibit 4, which I will 
show you. You signed that under oath, certifying non- 
membership in subversive organizations, naming the or- 
ganizations— 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me finish before you decline. 

When you signed that, were you falsely swearing, or 
were you telling the truth? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me finish before you decline. 


“EMERGENCY LEAVE”: WHY? 


Mr. Rainville: I am Harold Rainville, from Senator Dirk- 
sen’s office. While the Senator is seeking certain material 
which he wants to question you on, may I just develop 
one thing which I think has been overlooked here. 

Did you ever serve overseas? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: No. 

Mr. Rainville: Were you ever ordered to go overseas? 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

Mr. Rainville: Were your orders then changed? 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

Mr. Rainville: Do you know why they were changed? 

Dr. Peress: I can only surmise. I was given no official 
reason, 

Mr. Rainville: Were you ever interrogated after the change, 
any discussion as to your future assignment? 

Dr. Peress: I had orders to go to Fort Lewis and to pro- 
ceed from there to Yokohama, Japan. I got to Fort Lewis, 
and I got in touch with the Red Cross. They secured an 
emergency leave for me. I had compassionate reasons to 
request a reassignment. There are Army regulations under 
the title of “Compassionate Reassignment.” 

The Red Cross got—after investigating the case—got the 
time for me, and through channels I was reassigned to 
Camp Kilmer. 

Mr. Rainville: Do you mind telling us what the emer- 
gency was? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Well, as you know, sir, they are part of the 
record, and I do mind telling you, because I don’t feel 
it is integral to the investigation that you are carrying on 
now, the reasons for it. But they are part of the official 
records. 

Mr. Rainville: Well, if I am correct in my information, 
it was because your 6-year-old daughter needed psychiatric 
treatment; is that right? 

Dr. Peress: She was undergoing it at the time. That was 
one of the reasons. 

Mr. Rainville: Did you get any aid in receiving that 
cancellation of your embarkation orders, other than the 
Red Cross? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Could you be more specific about that, sir? 

Mr. Rainville: Let me be a little bit explanatory. We in 
the Senators’ offices are frequently called upon for emer- 
gency help whenever there is a situation of this kind. We 
{frequently find that in situations which are much more 
crucial, a dying wife who is dying of cancer, or a dying 
child, it makes it very difficult for us to stop an embarka- 
tion order even for temporary reason. 

I have no doubt your daughter needed the treatment. | 
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Nevertheless, it seems a little odd to me that you should be 
completely reassigned. A man with the ability as a dentist 
such as you have would certainly have been needed abroad. 
I wanted to know, did ycu know somebody in the Adjutant 
_ General’s office? You didn’t speak to any Congressman or 
Senator, and yet just the Red Cross was able to stop it? 

Dr. Peress: I didn’t speak to any Congressman or Sena- 
tor, and the reasons are not as far-fetched as you attempt 
to seem to understand them at this point. As I say, the 
authority exists in the Army regulations, which are also 
available to you, and the Red Cross does the investigating 
as to whether there is really a compassionate need for con- 
sideration of the case as to stop an embarkation. 

Senator McCarthy: I think in fairness to the Red Cross— 
I do not know who investigated this case—as I understand it, 
the Red Cross merely makes an investigation and does not 
take any active part in getting a change or cancellation of 
orders. The Red Cross merely reports the facts. I believe 
that is correct. | may be wrong in that. 

Dr. Peress: As I was saying, the Red Cross reports on 
whether there exists sufficient reason to warrant a con- 
sideration by the Army, because otherwise the orders cannot 
be halted in time. 

Mr. Rainville: Very frequently the Red Cross comes to us 
and asks for our aid, because very frequently they alone 
cannot get these things done in the time allowed. 

My question is: If the Red Cross did this, and did it 
alone, for you, from my experience in handiing hundreds 
of these cases a week, for what is trivial compared to other 
things—not to you, of course, a trivial reason—I would like 
to know if you did not know someone someplace, somebody 
in the Adjutant General's office, perhaps a party member? 

Dr. Peress: To my knowleuge, | know nobody in the Ad- 
jutant General's office, without qualification. 

Mr. Rainville: In 1949, did you serve in a Communist cell 
with anybody who might have had influence in the Army, 
who was an officer in the Army? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: That question I decline to answer, 
Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Rainville: I presume it is useless to ask you whether or 
not that person still is in the Adjutant General’s office? 

Dr. Peress: Which person? 

Mr. Rainville: The person you decline to answer about. 

Dr. Peress: Does such a person exist because of the posing 
of the question? 

Mr. Rainville: I would presume if he didn’t exist, it would 
be easier for you to say no than to decline to answer. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: You will either talk for the record or 
you will talk only to your counsel. 1 will hear none of these 
speeches off the record from you. If you want to discuss 
any matter with your counsel, you will do it in an undertone 
sv that only you and he can hear it. Otherwise, you will 
speak for the record. 

Mr. Rainville: Just one last question. Your daughter is 
still undergoing these treatments, and that is the reason 
you were still here until February 2? 

Dr. Peress: I don’t know the reason | am here, but my 
daughter is still undergoing the treatments. 

Senator McCarthy: There is one further question. Did 
a member of the Communist Party help you get your orders 
changed from Yokohama to Camp Kilmer? 

(The witness conterred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Were you successful in forming a 
Communist cell at Camp Kilmer? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: Did your wife attend a Communist 
leadership school? 


on the 
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Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: Just to refresh your recollection, we 
will give you the name of the school. 

Mr. Cohn: It was the leadership training course at the 
Inwood Victory Club, which was conducted at 189 Dyckman 
St. 

Senator McCarthy: With your memory refreshed, did you 
attend that leadership school? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me, under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: How long have you been married? 

Dr. Peress: What is the question? 

Senator McCarthy: How long have you been married, 
just roughly? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Is that relevant to this investigation? 

Senator McCarthy: Answer the question. 

Dr. Peress: Since June 7, 1942. 

Senator McCarthy: Does your wife have any brothers or 
sisters working for the Government? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: Or for any Government agency? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer that question. 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
Fifth Amendment. 


QUESTIONS ON FAMILY 


Senator McCarthy: You go right ahead, Mister, and decline. 

Do you have any brothers or sisters working for any 
Government agency? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer. 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer. 

Senator McCarthy: Give us the names of your brothers. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: William— 

Senator McCarthy: What is his last name? The same as 
yours? 

Dr. Peress: The same as mine. 

Senator McCarthy: What is his address? 

(The witness conterred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: Brooklyn. I will have to look it up. 

Senator McCarthy: Is he a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that. 

Senator McCarthy: Whereabouts in Brooklyn does William 
live? 

Dr. Peress: | don’t know the name of the section. 

Senator McCarthy: The last question was: Where does 
William live in Brooklyn? 

Dr. Peress: I said I don’t—What do you mean; the street? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, as best you can tell us. 

Dr. Peress: I don’t know. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t know what street he lives on? 

Dr. Peress: | am not sure. I know how to go there, 

Senator McCarthy: How do you go there? 

Dr. Peress: I drive on the Belt Parkway from my house 
and go down Flatlands Avenue. I don’t know the streets 
where I turn over to go there. 

Senator McCarthy: What is your brother’s occupation? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer it. 

Dr. Peress: I decline, sir, under the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: Does he work for the Government, the 
United States Government? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer. 

Dr. Peress: I decline. 
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Senator McCarthy: How many other brothers do you 
have? 

Dr. Peress: One. 

Senator McCarthy: What is his name? 

Dr. Peress: Same last name; Abraham Herbert. 

Senator McCarthy: And where does Abraham work? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Dr. Peress: Where does he work? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Dr. Peress: 10 Hillside Avenue. 

Senator McCarthy: 10 Hillside Avenue. What kind of 
work does he do? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s put it this way: Does he work 
either in a defense plant or for any Government agency? 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you feel if you were to tell us the 
truth in answer to that question, that answer might tend to 
incriminate you? 

Dr. Peress: It might. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you feel it might? 

Dr. Peress: I feel it might. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you feel if you were to tell us the 
truth as to where William worked, that answer might tend 
to incriminate you? 

Dr. Peress: I feel it might. 


WARNING OF CONTEMPT 


Senator McCarthy: Again, while I don’t think I owe any 
duty to members of the Communist conspiracy, I do want 
to let you know what this Committee intends to do, in so far as 
I, as chairman, can get them to do it, so you cannot claim 
you were entrapped or claim ignorance at some future pro- 
ceedings. I intend to find out, obviously, what your two 
brothers are doing. If their occupation could in no way tend 
to incriminate you, I will ask that you be cited for contempt. 
I just want you to know that. I just want you to know that 
you Communists cannot play with the Fifth Amendment 
before this Committee. 

Do you have any sisters? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: While Mr. Peress is consulting with 
his counsel, Mr. Adams, what I would like to have this 
aftemoon is the name of the individual who has been in 
charge of Peress’ personnel file which we subpoenaed. I 
would like to have him before us under oath on the question 
of the completeness of the file. 

I want to tell you, in view of the fact that we have always 
been laying our cards strictly on the table with you and with 
Mr. Stevens, that we have an inventory of the file at the time 
we subpoenaed it, and we have compared that with the file as 
handed to us. So I will want the man who was in charge of this 
file, who answered the subpoena and presented it—I want him 
here under oath to explain the discrepancy between the in- 
ventory which we received from another Government agency, 
and the inventory as the file was handed to us. 

I assume that you might have some difficulty getting him 
in here this afternoon. If possible, I would like to have 
him this afternoon; and if not, we will want to hear him in 
Washington next week. 

Dr. Peress: I will decline to answer that, under the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Senator McCarthy: You decline to answer whether you 
have any sisters? 

Dr. Peress: I thought you were back on the other point. 
No, I have no sisters. 

Senator McCarthy: You have no sisters. Is your father 
living? 

Dr. Peress: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: Is he working for the Government? 
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(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Dr. Peress: I decline to answer that question. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Senator McCarthy: What is your father’s first name? 

Dr. Peress: On the last question, my father is not working 
at all. 

Senator McCarthy: Your father is not working? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 


COMPLETING THE RECORD 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Peress, I realize this is a waste of the 
Committee’s time to ask you this question, except that we want 
the record complete. Can you tell us, can you shed any light at 
all on the question of why you were commissioned, why you 
were promoted, why you were given an honorable discharge, 
after the public records disclosed that you were a Communist 
Party leader; after the record shows as early as April of 1953 
your commanding officer and the commanding officer of the 
First Army joined in the recommendation to have you im- 
mediately separated after you refused to tell the Army whether 
you were a part of the Communist conspiracy? 

As I say, I realize it is a waste of time asking you to answer 
the question, but I want to have the record complete. What is 
your answer? 

Dr. Peress: I really couldn’t make a question out of it. 
Would you repeat it, please? 

Senator McCarthy: No, it is not necessary. 

Dr. Peress: What was the significance of April, 1953? 

Senator McCarthy: May I say, for the benefit of your 
counsel, while this Fifth Amendment Communist may have 
been removed from the court-martial jurisdiction of the 
Army, he has not been removed from the jurisdiction of our 
civil courts. I am referring the entire record in this case, 
both in executive session and in public session, together with 
the affidavits which he has signed, obviously false affidavits, 
to the Justice Department with the suggestion that this be 
submitted to a grand jury for criminal prosecution. 

1 may say to counsel, as a courtesy to counsel, if you will 
keep in touch with the chief counsel of our committee, 
Mr. Roy Cohn, he will keep you informed as to the steps that 
we take in Mr. Peress’ case. : 

Mr. Peress, you are not released from the subpoena. You 
will consider yourself under subpoena. 

Let me ask counsel, when we want this individual again 
would you prefer that we notify you, or would you prefer 
that’ the notice go directly to Peress? 

Mr. Faulkner: You may notify me. 

Senator McCarthy: We try to give sufficient notice so 
that it can fit into your other work. 

I assume four or five days or a week’s time would be 
sufficient? 

Mr. Faulkner: We are ready, willing and able to testify 
at any time we are called upon. We came down the last 
time without a subpoena, in executive session. 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. You were ordered down by the 
Army. 

Mr. Faulkner: There was no order, Mr. Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: We will not waste any time on that. 

You understand, Mr. Peress, you are under subpoena. 
Your counsel will be notified when you are to return before 
the Committee. 

This afternoon at 2:30, we will hear the Army, certain 
Army officers, in executive session. 

Again, may I say that the legal counsel for the Army is 
invited to be present, if he cares to. 

Mr. Faulkner: Are we requested to remain for the rest of 
the day? 

Senator McCarthy: No. You will be notified when you 
are wanted again. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the public hearing was re- 
cessed, subject to call.) 
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It’s still coal that puts flavor in the roast. 


Like millions of other farm 
women, Mrs. Curtis now enjoys 
the convenience of a gas or elec- 
tric range, along with refrigera- 
tion, a food freezer, running 
water, a power washer and all the 
other modern, labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 

But it’s still coal that puts the 
flavor in the roast — bituminous 
coal, used efficiently in a distant 
power plant. America’s public 
utilities are burning more than 
twice as much coal today as they 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 








did twenty years ago. Except in 
a few areas where other fuels are 
abnormally low in price, coal is 
the cheapest source of energy — 
cheaper even than water power. 
The TVA is now supplementing 
its great hydroelectric installa- 
tions with coal-burning steam 
plants. 

Another reason large fuel buy- 
ers favor coal is the assurance of 
continued supply. Even at our 
ever-mounting rate of consump- 
tion, known reserves are ample 














for a future measured in thou- 
sands of years. These reserves are 
well distributed over the United 
States and great coal hauling 
railroads like the Chesapeake 
and Ohio are equipped to handle 
enormous quantities of coal 
promptly and efficiently. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


With March 15 approaching, here are last-minute tips for taxpayers: 


FILING DEADLINE. As a strict matter of law, your return must be mailed in 
time to reach your District Director of Internal Revenue by midnight, March 15. 
In some places, that could mean mailing a day or so before the deadline. But 
you're not likely to run into trouble as long as your return gets in with a 
before-midnight March 15 postmark. It's when you have a refund claim or other 
tax matter hinged on the statute of limitations that complying with the letter 
of the law on mailing becomes really important. 

Should the deadline sneak up on you, and you find yourself a few days late 
winding up your return, let the tax collector spot your tardiness and tell you 
what interest penalty you owe. Internal Revenue Service sources say that is less 
trouble than straightening things out if the taxpayer miscomputes the amount. 





JOINT RETURNS. In filing a joint return, be sure that both you and 
your wife sign the tax form. Otherwise, the tax collector may consider 
that a single return has been filed. You then may lose the advantage that 
arises from income splitting on a joint return. 





DEDUCTIONS. The federal tax collector expects you to take all deductions 
to which you are entitled. But be sure you can prove, if asked to, that the 
amount you claim is justified. Watch especially items on entertainment costs 
deductible as business expense; Internal Revenue agents have been instructed to 
keep a sharp eye out for abuses on this count. Remember, too, a new rule this 
year says that--besides what you Spend on a guest--you may deduct only the amount 
spent on yourself that you wouldn't have spent if the guest hadn't been along. 





SOCIAL SECURITY OVERPAYMENT. One question that causes trouble is how to 
handle overpayment of Social Security taxes that results when you work for more 
than one employer during the year. Tax instructions now say you should make a 
claim for the overpayment on your income tax return. List it in the column 
headed "income tax withheld." Then it can be figured in either as a credit 
against any income tax you may owe or as a refund due you. 





CAPITAL LOSSES. If, during 1953, you sold some securities, or rental or 
other investment property for less than you paid, the loss isn't always 
completely deductible for tax purposes. Such property is classed as capital 
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assets. On these, the rule is that capital losses are to be used first to 
offset capital gains. If you have no gains, or if your losses exceed your 
gains, then up to $1,000 of your losses may be taken as a regular deduction from 
income. If some loss still remains, you can carry that forward to offset future 
capital gains, or to use as a deduction of up to $1,000 a year for five years. 


BAD DEBTS. People often trip up on deductions for bad debts. You must be 
able to show that the loss arose from a bona fide debt--that there was every 
expectation of repayment when the loan was made. Also, you must have made a 
real attempt to collect it. If the loan was not connected with your business, 
the loss must be treated as a capital loss--not as an ordinary deduction. 


OVERDUE TAX. Note this if you miscompute your tax, and the Government 
notifies you more is due: Pay up within the 10-day limit allowed to avoid 
additional interest penalties; top tax collector T. Coleman Andrews has 
told field offices to bear down on collecting overdue payments. 





SOIL CONDITIONERS. Using chemical conditioners in hills or strips on 
"problem soils" is practical for home gardeners, tests by the Department of 
Agriculture show. You get best results--and at a two-thirds saving in material 
--by working in the conditioner to a 6=-inch depth in strips or hills 12 inches 
wide for small vegetables, 18 to 24 for large-rooted plants. Conditioners tested 
were the chemicals VAMA and HPAN, available under various trade names. 





BEAN COOKERY. If you're using beans as a meat substitute in Lenten meals, 
here's a tip from the U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: Boiling 
beans for two minutes, then letting them stand for an hour, softens as 
effectively as overnight soaking. Also, adding tomatoes, catsup or vinegar to 
the beans after cooking makes them tender--acid added earlier delays softening. 





FOREST BOOKLET. For those who enjoy trees, the National Park Service has a 
new booklet. It's "Forests and Trees of the National Park System." Price, 15 
cents. From the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





WEATHER. Below-normal March temperatures are indicated for much of the na-= 
tion in the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook, on which these maps are based: 


TEMPERATURE TO MARCH 31 ~ PRECIPITATION TO MARCH 31 
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1. Those were the days—when mama was wary of newfan- 
gled gadgets—and papa raged about everything including the 
“light bill.” In today’s “electric age,” the average family uses 
a dozen different electric appliances for everything from house- 
work to entertainment. 


3. You think this is big—you ought to see the way the electric 
industry has grown. Electric light and power companies have 
tripled their supply of electricity in the last 15 years! And to 
keep ahead of the nation’s growing electric needs, they’ll add 
half again as much by 1960! 


5. Somebody do something! Here’s something you can do. 
Look twice at any plan for a new federal pow 

see if it is really necessary. Second, see if it is a job electric 
companies could do better—and at their own expense. 


2. The more the merrier! A look at your electric bill will 
show that you’re getting a lot more electricity for your money 
nowadays. The price per kilowatt-hour has gone down and 
down for the average U. S. family. It’s even lower than it 


was before World War II! 


4. Don’t look now, but—! Although most Americans aren’t 
aware of it, some people have talked the federal government 
into the electric power business in a big way—$6 billion worth 
—at the taxpayers’ expense. And they’re still pressing to have 
the government spend more. 


6. How can he resist? With your help, Congress can—and 
will—resist those who want a federal monopoly of electricity. 
You don’t want extravagance. And you don’t want the threat 
of socialism. Let your congressman know what you think. 


+ e 7 . a 
America’s Electric Light and Power Companies 


Watch for “YOU ARE THERE”—on CBS television—witness history’s great events 


«Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department 
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Price cuts at retail are keeping the pub- 
lic in a buying mood, but the drop in 
production, still in progress, is eating 
away at purchasing power and build- 
ing up pressure for more price re- 
ductions. 

Department stores, counting February 
sales, found them 2 per cent above 
January, but still 3 per cent below a 
year ago. Sales of appliances, furni- 
ture and other hard goods, lagging in 
January, picked up in February. 

Auto dealers had a poor month in Janu- 
ary, but found business reviving in 
February. In the first 20 days of the 
month, they sold more new and used 








cars than in the same period a year 
ago. Extremely low prices for used 
cars are drawing customers and bring- 
ing inventory totals down. “Bootleg- 
ging” of cars, though frowned upon in 
the industry, is relieving the market 
glut of new cars. 

Television sets, their prices marked 
down by manufacturers, found a 
ready market in January. As the top 
chart shows, sales jumped well above 
January a year ago and almost main- 
tained the rate of December, when 


AND SETS PER MONTH 
8 8 8 8 8 


THOUSAN 





Christmas shopping was under way. 
Since production is being kept at a 








Personal income, before taxes, dropped 


to a rate of 282.5 billion dollars per 
year in January, down 2 billion from 
December and 5 below the July peak. 
The drop in January kept after-tax 
income from rising more than a trifle, 
in spite of the cut in individual in- 
come taxes on January 1. 





Strong Demand for TV Sets 
While Production Is Down 
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low level, top-heavy inventories are 
being cut back to normal size. 
Unemployment is still rising. Though 
the rise has slowed, it is taking place 
at a season when the jobless total 
should fall. Continued claims for un- 
employment insurance are in a grad- 
ual uptrend. Initial claims, at 288,- 
000 in the week ended February 27, P 
were at their lowest for this year and, 
for the first time, below the corre- 
sponding week of 1949. 
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Installment credit is being used more 


sparingly. The outstanding _ total 
shrank to 21.4 billions on February 1, 
down 363 millions in a month. It was 
the largest drop on record. The drop 
in credit extended on autos was 
greater than normal for January. 

rice cutting recently has had little 
effect on the official cost-of-living 
index. It rose slightly in January and 
was just below the October peak. 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity—. 


Omitted from the index are prices 
charged by “discount houses,” prices 
of “bootlegged” autos, prices won by 
hard-bargaining customers who win 
large trade-in allowances. Also omit- 
ted are prices of goods put on sale 
for only a few days and leftovers not 
part of a complete line. 


Lower excise taxes, possible for April 


1, may give the public a special kind 
of price reduction. A bill now before 
Congress would reduce taxes on lug- 
gage, toilet preparations, sporting 
goods, photographic equipment, fire- 
arms, fountain pens. Taxes on admis- 
sions, communications and transporta- 
tion also may come down. 

Inventory purchasing is at a minimum. 


Orders received by manufacturers sank 


to 20.2 billions in January, down 
nearly 2 billions from December, 4.5 
below a year ago. Unfilled orders 
shrank to 55.8 billions, down 2.5 bil- 
lions in a month and 20.4 in a year. 

Orders placed by department stores 
with their suppliers in January were 
13 per cent below January, 1953. 
Goods on hand and on order on 
February 1 were lower in relation to 
sales than in other years since 1948. 

Production is ebbing. Factory output 
fell to 123 on the indicator in the 
week ended February 27, lowest 
since the 1952 steel strike. Steel op- 
erations were scheduled at 70.5 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
March 6. 

Price cuts, though sustaining the flow 
of goods to consumers, are keeping 
business purchases on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. There is still no clear 
sign that the decline in business ac- 
tivity has been checked. 
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Now COOLERATOR 
_ A Division of aT. 
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A Complete Freezer and Refrigerator 
All in One Beautiful Space-saving Unit! 


N ow it’s here—the kitchen sensation of the year! All the 
freezer you want, all the refrigerator you need, in the new 
Coolerator combined freezer-refrigerator! Two full-sized 
units for the price of one, in the space of one. 

Long awaited answer to the average family’s needs, this 
magnificent double-use appliance fits right into the area now 
occupied by the old refrigerator. Now, thousands of families 


ad.. 


can find room in their homes for this wonderful modern way 
of living, with a freezer that stores 220 pounds, a refrigera- 
tor with as much usable food space as standard 8 cu. ft. mod- 
els, in a floor space only 31% inches wide. 

It’s the greatest kitchen convenience in years—the kind 
of achievement that has made 1T&T a great American 
trademark. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For information on Coolerator appliances address Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minnesota. 
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i‘ THE PLANES on these pages show, the American air- 
craft industry has led the world in helicopter develop. 
ment. Development and production of superior helicopters, 











1. As early as 1500, Leonardo da Vinci 2. Problems of control, stability and 3. The Autogiro of 1923 was a step between 


sketched a helicopter. Over the years, many movement baffled early designers and little fixed-wing aircraft and the helicopter. Although 
machines like this 1910 Sikorsky were built. progress was made. This Berliner craft of it successfully demonstrated use of rotary 
None really flew, but a few could rise several feet. 1923 rose 12 feet and could be guided slightly. wings, it needed the propeller of the airplane. 








4. America’s first successful helicopter, the Sikorsky 
VS-300 of 1939, was fully controllable. It could fly up, back- 
ward, sideways, forward, in circles or hover for sustained 
periods. It opened a bright, new chapter in world aviation. 








5. First production helicopters in America were the 
R-4s. These Sikorskys saw considerable service in World War 
II. Constant development of the basic R-4 design led to the 
present family of rugged, versatile Sikorsky helicopters. 


6. With the big Sikorsky S-55, helicopters came of age as military 
vehicles. They performed airlift miracles for every branch of our armed forces 
in Korea, rescuing downed pilots, evacuating thousands of wounded, carrying 3 
combat troops to battle, and supplying armies when all other means failed. 
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and aircraft in every other category of Air Power, must be 
continued year after year without interruption if American 
Air Power is to be an effective instrument for peace. 


7. Sikorsky’s huge twin-engine S-56 type, built for the Marines, will be a powerful new instrument of American 





Air Power. 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 





a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


F ANY one thing can prevent the out- 

break of global war, it is U S Air 
Power—provided America stays far 
enough ahead in the development and 
production of every proven type of 
military aircraft. This includes, among 
others, such modern vehicles as_ big 
helicopters—the versatile rotary-winged 
aircraft now considered essential for 
scores of uses, including airborne assault, 
supply and even anti-submarine warfare. 


To succeed in preventing a war, our 
aircraft—in every category of Air Power 


—must be second to none in performance 
and strong enough in numbers to dis- 
courage aggression before it starts. 


Strength of such dimensions demands 
a sustained, long-range program of de- 
veloping and building the finest aircraft 
that can be devised. That is why the 
Department of Defense—the Air Force, 
the Navy and the Army—must have the 
support of every citizen for a realistic, 
long-range Air Power program. 


Only through such a long-range pro- 
eram can America meet, and even fore- 


stall, any emergencies which lie ahead— 
and at the same time avoid the greatly 
increased costs of stop and go planning. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Pratt & Whitney jet and piston engines, 
Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft 
equipment, Chance Vought airplanes and 
guided missiles, and Sikorsky helicopters. } 


° a A 
Engineers: We need additional experienced en- 
gineers. If you are not now in defense work, write 
Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications, 



































Bicarbonate of Soda is much like a red-haired 
Irishman. It can be mighty pleasant . . . or 
mighty tough if the situation requires it. 

In its gentler nature, great quantities of Bi- 
carbonate of Soda are used each year as a baking 
soda .. . and for various medicinal purposes 
including the familiar “‘bicarb” to relieve upset 
stomachs. 

But in its tough role, Bicarbonate of Soda is 
one of the fiercest flame killers. It helps save 
countless lives every year and untold millions 
of dollars in fire damage. 

In many well-known dry chemical extin- 
guishers, Bicarbonate of Soda is the vital in- 


“OLUMBIA-SDUTHER 





gredient. It is specially treated with other 
chemicals to make it water repellent and free- 
flowing. When this fine powder is blasted out of 
its container and hits a fire, the heat immediately 
converts it to carbon dioxide gas. The flames 
are smothered within seconds . . . even when 
produced by savagely flammable products like 
gasoline, oils, gases and greases. 

So, the next time you see Bicarbonate of 
Soda, remember it’s a good friend of yours in 
more ways than one. 

As a world leader in the production of alka- 
lies, Columbia-Southern is, of course, a pro- 
ducer of large tonnages of Bicarbonate of Soda. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








WHY TAX CUTTING 


WORRIES CONGRESS 


Tax cuts are coming, but for 
whom? How is relief to be divid- 
ed—among people, and between 
business and individuals? 

Higher exemptions will aid 
one group, dividend relief will 
help another, a reduction in the 
rate still another. 

Everybody wants his, but not 
all can be satisfied. There’s a 
limit—somewhere. 

This is a run-down of benefits 
offered in important plans. 


You now can get a pretty clear idea 
of what’s ahead on the tax-reduction 
front—and the stake that various 
groups have in plans being put for- 
ward. 

Tax leaders in Congress, Republican 
and Democratic, are taking positions, 
enlisting support. The White House is 
making its position plain to all. 

The line-up looks like this: 

Republicans in Congress are set 
to fight for their big tax-revision 
and tax-cut bill. To clear the way, 
they are offering a 10 per cent ceil- 
ing on most excises and a one-year 


postponement of the scheduled 
reduction in corporation income 
taxes. 


White House, too, is lined up for 
the big tax-revision bill, is happy to 
see a one-year freeze on corporation 
rates. But the Administration insists 
that cuts in excises to 10 per cent 
are too costly. 

Democrats, for their part, are pre- 
pared to oppose some of the Re- 
publican relief moves for business 
and investors, and to demand in- 
creased exemptions for all individ- 
uals instead. They like excise cuts. 
Your pocketbook is deeply involved 

in these developments. So is the current 
business slump—which both parties want 
to cure by tax action. And so are the 
elections next November. 

To understand what these proposals 
mean in practical terms, you need to see 
how taxpayers will be affected by each 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Who Pnefh Most 


From Tax Cuts 











Individuals, on Jan. 1, 1954, got these cuts: 


-$924,000,000 
| $2,063,000,000 
j 


Taxpayers earning 
less than $5,000 












Taxpayers earning 
$5,000 and more 
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Plan to increase exemptions from $600 to $700 means: 7 
sommes : 

| 
A 
Seba st i Oe Ee ee 
The proposed 5 per cent credit on dividends means: | 
feos then $5,000°"""* $95,000,000 , 
$500 and:more”? (I $649,000,000 | 


RAN) A 


—---—------—-----------4 


A straight 5 per cent reduction in tax rates means: | 


BF 419,000,000 
$1,019,000,000 
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For taxpayers earning 
less than $5,000 


For taxpayers earning 
$5,000 and more 
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WITH A 
THOUSAND 
QUALITIES 





.-- documentary, full-color 
sound film on the making 
of steel castings 


Scientific schools ‘and industrial designers, 
engineers, metallurgists and technical soci- 
eties can now secure the free use of this 
full-color sound film, the only one produced 
in the steel foundry industry. Available in 
16 mm prints, the film is a 37-minute tour of 
the modern plant of Lebanon Steel Foundry. 
The camera follows jobs from the blueprints 
on the project engineer’s desk through steps 
of production to show, finally, a few of the 
many important uses of Lebanon CIRCLE® 
Steel Castings. For complete information 
just fill in and send us the coupon below. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special 
Alloy and 


Stainless Steel 
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# Dept. K, Lebanon, Pa. E 
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Special Report 





. .. Problem is how to 
divide up tax relief 


plan. The question is: Who gets how 
much from each proposed tax cut? 

Individuals’ tax cut that took effect 
January 1 granted the main ration of 
relief to the big-income earner, and 
for obvious reasons. That reduction 
simply wiped out a Korean-war tax 
boost. In that emergency increase, Govy- 
ernment took most of its added reve- 
nues from people earning more than 
$5,000 a year. 

An end to the emergency tax rise, 
thus, meant this: Nearly 70 per cent of 
the 3-billion-dollar tax cut was split by 
the 11.3 million taxpayers earning $5,000 
or more. The remaining 30 per cent 
went to the 33 million taxpayers in the 
under-$5,000 group. 

Question now is how to distribute the 
new tax relief that all hands are deter- 
mined to grant. Republicans want to 
stress relief for business and investors. 
They believe that the lure of greater 
after-tax earnings will stimulate invest- 
ment in industry expansion, create new 
jobs and halt the business downturn. 
Democrats want to emphasize relief for 
individuals. They believe that the result- 
ing rise in consumer spending will cure 
the slump more quickly. 

Chances are that taxpayers will get an 
easing of burdens along both these lines. 
What that will mean can be judged from 
the chart on page 97. 

Bigger tax exemptions for individ- 
uals, if they are adopted, will mean 
reductions concentrated in the lower 
income range and an end to income tax 
payments for millions of families. 

A rise of $100, from $600 now to 
$700, for example, will shrink the tax 
burden by 2.3 billion dollars a year. 
Nearly 68 per cent of that relief grant 
is earmarked for the 33 million taxpayers 
in the under-$5,000 income group. 

Relief for stockholders, on the other 
hand, will go mainly to the higher-in- 
come group if the Republican tax-re- 
vision bill goes through. The plan to 
make a start on eliminating “double taxa- 
tion” of dividends will grant about 744 
million dollars’ worth of aid to share- 
holders after the first year of opera- 
tion, most of it in the upper reaches of 
income. 

Taxpayers earning $5,000 to $25,000 
will get more than a third of the tax re- 
lief resulting from credits on dividends. 
And those earning $25,000 to $100,000 
will receive almost a third. Altogether, 
the over-$5,000 group will get 87 per 
cent of this form of relief. 

The small share remaining for lower- 
income families, however, will provide 

(Continued on page 99) 





THE WORLD'S 
FINEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


id 
“ine 
COMPRESSORS 
21 MODELS FROM 1 TO 90 CFM 


For Industrial and Automotive Use 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York * Philadelphia 
Atlanta * Detroit + Chicago * St. Louis 


Dallas * San Francisco 














HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 


“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 


This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. US 3-12 
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... Cut of 5 per cent will 
ease load by 1.4 billions 


important tax relief for thousands of re- 
tired couples who depend on dividends 
for part of their living expenses. 

lower fax rates offer another way 
in which tax relief may be given, and 
White House spokesmen are letting it be SEACOASTS supply unexcelled facilities for LAaKELANDS and National Parks offer top 
known that this is the way the Adminis- swimming, sunning, relaxing...and time- fishing spots, peaceful campsites, opportuni- 
j mellowed fishing villages to visit. ties to photograph interesting wildlife. 





tration wants to do the job if it becomes 
economically necessary to give tax relief 
across the board. 


A 5 per cent cut for every taxpayer. This year: 
for example, will ease the total burden ‘ 
by more than 1.4 billion dollars. Of that 
amount, 29 per cent will go to the under- 
$5,000 group, and 71 per cent to the oo 


over-$5,000 group. 
Excise reductions, nearly a billion dol- VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
lars’ worth, are beginning what is ex- 
pected to be a greased slide through 
Congress. The White House, approving 
“selected” excise reductions for “dis- 
tress’ industries, is insisting that the 
(Continued on page 100) 











HOW EXCISE TAXES 
MAY BE CUT 


If new plan wins— 


! Tax, now 20 per cent, drops 
to 10 on luggage, handbags, wal- 
lets, furs, jewelry, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, theater and other 
admissions, electric-light bulbs, 
cameras, film, safe-deposit boxes, 
club dues, initiation fees. 

Tax, now 25 per cent, drops 
to 10 on long-distance phone 











calls and leased-wire service. CRUISES THROUGH CANADA’S VAST INLAND WATERWAYS COMBINE GAY TIMES WITH GRAND SCENERY 
Tax, now 15 per cent, drops 
to 10 on domestic telegrams, cable A “foreign”, different vacation— without elaborate advance 
| | and radio messages, local tele- preparation — is yours to enjoy just over the border in 
phone service, cigarette lighters, Canada. This is a holidayland of infinite charm and contrast 


mechanical pencils and_ pens, 
sporting goods, tickets on trains, 
busses, planes. 
Tax, now 11 per cent, drops to 
10 on firearms and cartridges. 
Present taxes remain un- 
changed on liquor, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, cigars, pipe tobacco, 
’ business machines, gasoline, lubri- 
cating oils, automobiles and parts, 
motorcycles, trucks, busses, tires, 
tubes, wagers, transportation of 
property, musical instruments, ra- 
dios, television sets, phonographs 
and records, and eleciric, gas and | 


— historic, old-world towns . .. modern, cosmopolitan cities 
... world-famous resorts ...casual summer colonies — all 
centered in magnificent, memorable settings of natural 
splendour. Select the site that suits you and come along 
... No passports required. See your travel or transportation 
agent soon; send the coupon now. 


01-5-13-54-02 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Canada......... O 





Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the U.S.A......... 
Check V as required 











oil appliances including home Name 
freezers, refrigerators, air-condi- Poeeo enn 
tioners, power mowers, ranges, Address 
driers, and irons. 
Town State 
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manufactured in 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


Nearly half a century ago, 
Imperial ground its first keen 
edge in Providence. Imperial 
Knives are known the world 
over, and are still manufactured 
in Rhode Island. To learn more 
about the advantages of 


this State — write... 





RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Room 321, State House, Providence, R. |. 
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Special Report 
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. . . Everybody is due fo get 
some aid in tax-cut plans 


budget can’t stand a billion-dollar loss jy 
excises. Even so, the impression in Cop. 
gress is that official disapproval of the 
excise cut is for the record and does not 
mean a veto. 

What that means is lower taxes and 
lower prices soon on many consumer 
products—provided the bill is not loaded 
down with other cuts that will force a 
veto. Results are to be of special benefit 
to lower-income families. 

Individuals, at the same time, are 
listed for additional tax relief in the Re- 
publican bill—bigger medical deductions, 
easier dependency rules, income splitting 
for more families, special relief for re- 
tired families, other benefits. 

Industry, too, is scheduled in the Re- 
publican bill for scores of other. tax 
breaks—such as faster depreciation, 
easier rules on retained earnings. 

Relief for all, almost certainly, is to 
come out of this jumble of plans and 
purposes. Businesses and investors are 
expected to get tax benefits of the kind 
that can spark a revival of investment 
plans. Individuals are expected to get 
the miscellaneous aids provided by the 
Republican bill, plus a probable $100 
boost in exemptions. 

Result, in other words, is likely to be 
a compromise, with bigger increases in 
exemptions ruled out for the time being 


and some of the business benefits post- | 


poned. 


When it’s all over, an important shul- 5 
fling of the tax burden will have resulted. | 
To see that, you need only to look at the | 


table below. It shows, for significant 
years since 1929, the average effective 


tax rate on people earning less than 


$5,000, and on those earning $5,000 or 
more. The 1955 estimate assumes ap- 
proval of a 10 per cent dividend credit 
and a $100 rise in exemptions. 


—Average Tax Rates for Those Earning 


Less than $5.000 o1 

$5,000 More 
1929 0.1% 6.1% 
1939 1.2% 10.5% 
1942 8.1% 32.5% 
1945 9.8% 29.0% 
1949 7.8% 15.9% 
1950 7.3% 17.0% 
1953 9.4% 20.3% 
1954 8.5% 18.9% 
1955 6.9% 17.6% 


What you find is that, with higher ex 
emptions and a dividend credit, indi- 
viduals in the under-$5,000 group will 
enjoy the lowest average rate they 
have had since before World War Il 
The over-$5,000 group, on the other 
hand, still will pay an average rate 
higher than those in effect in 1949 and 
1950. 
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IKE VS. McCARTHY—ANOTHER ROUND 


President Gives a Lecture on Investigations . . . Senator Replies 





pointed implications. 





The President and Senator McCarthy now 
have had another dramatic exchange of 


Mr. Eisenhower was provoked by the Sena- 
tor's attack on Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker. So 
he read a lecture on “fair play,’ praised 
Army loyalty, and implied that Government 


ation.” 


The Senator shot back that a Communist 
was “a sacred cow of certain Army brass.” 
He and Ike disagree, he said, over how to 
“handle those who protect Communists.” 

Full texts of the exchange follow. 


men will be shielded from ‘‘personal humili- 








estore =: 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS— 


President Eisenhower’s statement on 
the argument between Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and the 
Army, as issued at the presidential news 
conference March 3 follows: 


I want first to make a few comments 
about the Peress case. 

1. The Department of the Army made 
serious errors :n handling the Peress 
case and the Secretary of the Army so 
stated publicly, almost a month ago. 

2. The Army is correcting its proce- 


' dures to avoid such mistakes in the fu- 


ture. I am completely confident that Sec- 
retary Stevens will be successful in this 
effort. 

3. Neither in this case, nor in any 
other, has any person in the executive 
branch been authorized to suggest that 
any subordinate, for any reason whatso- 
ever, violate his convictions or princi- 
ples or submit to any kind of personal 
humiliation when testifying before con- 
gressional committees or elsewhere. 

In a more general sense I have certain 
observations to make. They are: 

1, We must be unceasingly vigilant in 
every phase of governmental activity to 
make certain that there is no subversive 
penetration. 

2. In opposing Communism, we are 
defeating ourselves if, either by design 
or through carelessness, we use methods 
that do not conform to the American 
sense of justice and fair play. 

8. The conscience of America will 
clearly discern when we are exercising 
proper vigilance without being unfair. 
That conscience is reflected in the body 
of the United States Congress. We can 
be certain that its members will respond 
to America’s convictions and beliefs in 


this regard. 
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Here I must repeat something that I 
have often stated before. The ultimate 
responsibility for the conduct of all parts 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment rests with the President of the 
United States. That responsibility cannot 
be delegated to another branch of Gov- 
ernment. It is, of course, likewise the re- 
sponsibility of the President and his as- 
sociates to account for their stewardship 
of public affairs. All of us recognize the 
right of the people to know how we are 
meeting this responsibility and the con- 
gressional right to inquire and investi- 
gate into every phase of our public op- 
erations. 

Manifestly, in a Government such as 
ours, successful service to 160 million 
people demands a true spirit of co-op- 
eration among the several branches of 
Government, especially between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches. 
Real co-operation is possible only in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. 

I spent many years in the Army, dur- 
ing the course of which I sometimes ap- 
peared before committees of the Con- 
gress. In all that time I never saw any 
individual of the Army fail to render 
due and complete respect to every mem- 
ber of Congress with whom duty brought 
him in contact. In all that time I never 
saw any member of Congress guilty of 
disrespect toward the public servants 
who were appearing before him. In the 
tradition of such mutual respect I grew 
up in the governmental service. It is that 
tradition that I intend that the executive 
branch will observe and apply as long as 
I hold my present office. 

I have only a few additional com- 
ments. They are made in the belief that 
they conform to the conscience of the 
American people and to our understand- 
ing of justice, right and governmental 
responsibility. 


o 


First, all of us know that our military 
services and their leaders have always 
been completely loyal and dedicated pub- 
lic servants, singularly free of suspicion of 
disloyalty. Their courage and their devo- 
tion have been proved in peace as well as 
on the battlefields of war. America is 
proud of them. I am certain that no one in 
any governmental position wants to have 
his own utterances interpreted as ques- 
tioning the lasting debt that all of us as 
Americans owe to the officers and en- 
listed men and women of the armed 
services. In this tribute to the services, I 
mean to include General Zwicker, who 
was decorated for gallantry in the field. 

Second, except where the interests of 
the nation demand otherwise, every gov- 
ernmental employe in the executive 
branch, whether civilian or in the armed 
forces, is expected to respond cheerfully 
and completely to the requests of the 
Congress and its several committees. In 
doing so it is, of course, assumed that 
they will be accorded the same respect 
and courtesy that I require that they 
show to the members of the legis- 
lative body. Officials in the executive 
branch of the Government will have 
my unqualified support in insisting that 
employes in the executive branch who 
appear before any type of executive 
or congressional investigating body be 
treated fairly. 

Third. Obviously, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to see to it 
that its procedures are proper and fair. 
I, of course, expect the Republican 
membership of the Congress to assume 
the primary responsibility in this re- 
spect, since they are of the majority 
party, and, therefore, control the com- 
mittees. I am glad to state that Senator 
Knowland has reported to me that ef- 
fective steps are being taken by the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The surviving management must immediately face 
some critical questions. 


Can it keep the business going under its own direc- 
tion? Can it hold on to key personnel? Can it keep 
up the morale of the sales organization? Can it 
maintain its credit standing and retain the loyalty 
of its customers? Can it attract able men to the 
organization? 


It can do all these things if it has the right kind of 
a Business Stabilization Plan. 


Let a trained New England Mutual life under- 
writer work with you, your attorney and bank trust 
officer in setting up the correct plan for your busi- 
ness. Call our nearest office or send in the coupon 
below for further information. 
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President: Diversions from 
big issues “unfortunate” . . , 


Republican leadership to set up codes 
of fair procedures. 

Fourth. There are problems facing this 
nation today of vital importance. They 
are both foreign and domestic in char- 
acter. They affect the individual and 
collective future of all of us. The views 
of myself and my associates on these 
matters have been outlined in the _pro- 
posals of legislation we have submitted 
to the Congress. They deserve the un- 
divided and incessant attention of the 
Congress, of the executive branch, of the 
public information media of our nation, 
of our schools, and even of our churches, 
I regard it as v~fortunate when we are 
diverted from these grave problems—of 
which one is viviiance against any kind 
of internal subversion—through disregard 
of the standards of fair play recognized 
by the American people. These incidents 
are all the more useless and unfortunate 
in view of the basic dedication of every 
loyal American to the preservation and 
advancement of America’s safety, pros- 
perity and well-being. 


QUESTIONS, REPLIES 


Questions and paraphrased answers 
from the President’s news conference, 
continuing on the same subject as the 
statement: 


Q: Mr. President, I wonder if you 
would listen to a question on the Peress 
case. The public has been given two 
views of that, and one emanating from 
the Pentagon is that the handling of the 
case was essentially a red-tape and paper- 
work muddle. 

On the other hand, from the Hill 
[Capitol Hill], we get the contention 
that there was a deliberate covering up 
and coddling of a Communist. I wonder 
if you would comment on that point? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 
that as a matter of fact he had it in his 
statement once, and it got so long that 
he, because he did want to make some 
general observations expressing his views 
in unequivocal terms, just dropped it out. 

Actually, the President said, he thinks 
that all the detailed facts of what has 
occurred over these last 10 months are 
not yet completely known. 

Mr. Eisenhower cautioned the report- 
ers not to believe that senior officers of 
the Army or the armed services have 
been trying to cover up anything of 
Communism. 

There is an unfortunate law—he 
stressed unfortunate—that requires that 
if you draft a doctor you are compelled 
to give him a commission. That puts a 
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_,. Most French Communists 
in service changed ideas 


great dilemma in front of an administra- 
tor in the Army. 

Actually, there is a case now decided 
by the appellate courts, the President is 
told, that requires the Army to pay back 
pay to a man that they refused to com- 
mission, and they have to pay back pay 
as a captain or a major for the past X 
months. 

So the President would say it (the 
Peress case) was partly confusion, partly 
not knowing how to handle such cases. 

The President added that, when he 
was in Europe a few years back, the 
French had to come up with this prob- 
lem and, after all, when you have got 25 
or 30 per cent of your people registered 
or voting in the Communist Party, and 
then you haye a universal military service 
law bringing them in, think of their prob- 
lem. 

Well, he said, he used to discuss with 
them how they handled it. They did, of 
course, try to keep these people out of 
sensitive positions and they had this one 
remarkable and very encouraging result: 
Of the people who came into the Army 
as Communists, only about a quarter or 
less went out as such. They learned some 
things in the Army, apparently, they 
hadn’t known before. 

Q: Mr. President, Senator McCarthy 


) yesterday questioned the wisdom of 
| Secretary Dulles having removed from 


Mr. McLeod [R. W. Scott McLeod, se- 


' curity administrator] the authority over 


a 


personnel problems in the State Depart- 
ment. I wonder if you could tell us your 
feeling on that? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 


' that the assignment to duty of any ad- 


sttahieec nelle 


= 








) ministrative officer in any department of 


Government is the responsibility of the 
head of that department, and no one 
else’s whatsoever. He holds the heads of 


| departments responsible to him for prop- 


er operation of that department. He is, in 
turn, responsible for everything that goes 
on within it. 

Q: Mr. President, as you know, before 
the Army and General Zwicker were in- 
volved, witnesses had been abused also 
on the Hill and one of the ideas . . . is the 
idea of combining these investigations 
under more responsible leadership. Would 
you tell us how you feel about that? 

The President: He has constantly 
stated that he recognizes and respects the 
tight of Congress to investigate into any- 
thing that it finds it necessary to investi- 
gate. Manifestly, also, the business of 
determining their own rules, their own 
procedures, is a matter for the conscience 


| of the Congress and he has tried to point 


(Continued on page 104) 
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For your copy 
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A, Public Service 
Electric and Gas 
Company, 80 Park 
Place, Newark 1, 
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A 

Specialist 

is Your 
Best 







Just as jet pilots are specialists in precision 
flying at super speeds, so is the Vinco 
gearing personnel specialists in analyzing, 
inspecting and producing aircraft gears 
and gears having more liberal tolerances. 

YOU PROFIT. Gears from 24 up to 
12 pitch are ground with amazing speed 
and accuracy on machines designed, made 
and used only by Vinco; and TIME 
SAVED is MONEY SAVED. Additional 
grinding equipment will accommodate 
gears up to 24” dia., 1 pitch. 

VINCO MASTER GEARS are recom- 
mended as a means of accurately determin- 
ing the composite error in production gears, 
They are the standard for inspection from 
coast to coast. 


VINCO CORP., 9109 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 
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PACKAGING 
PACKING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 







23rd 
AMA 
National 
Packaging 
Exposition 






The American Management Association is 
proud to present the most important event of 





the year in packaging and allied fields—the 
largest, most varied National Packaging 

Exposition ever held. 

You will be able to examine and compare 

the machines, equipment and materials for 

every aspect of packaging and shipping of con- 

sumer and industrial products — presented by 
almost 400 leading exhibitors. Both levels as 
well as the stage of the great convention hall 
will be filled with new ideas and new products. 

This is an exposition for executives seeking 
ways to improve efficiency, to reduce costs and 
to increase sales. 

Address American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. for 
complete information about the Exposition and 
the concurrent National Packaging Conference. 


April 5-8 Atlantic City 
71 |\N 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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. . » McCarthy: More talk 
“pointless waste of time” 


out that, in the long run, certainly they 
(Congressmen) are going to be respon- 
sive to the general will of the U.S. He 
can say nothing more definite on that, 


McCARTHY’S ANSWER 


Senator McCarthy’s comment on de. 
velopments growing out of the Peress 
case, issued shortly after Mr. Eisen. 
hower’s statement: 


It is important to remember that this 
silly tempest in a teapot arose because 
we dared to bring to light the cold, un. 
pleasant facts about a Fifth Amendment 
Communist Army officer who was pro- 
moted, given special immunity from duty 
outside the United States, and _ finally 
given an honorable discharge with the 
full knowledge of all concerned that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
It now appears that for some reason he 
was a sacred cow of certain Army brass. 

A continued exchange of statements 
about our exposure of this Fifth Amend- 
ment Communist Army officer is worse 
than ridiculous. I stated last night that I 
will take no further part in this pointless 
waste of time. Rather I shall spend my 
time in action—in the continued exposure 
of those who are dedicated to the Com- 
munist enslavement of the world. 

If a stupid, arrogant or witless man in 
a position of power appears before our 
Committee and is found aiding the Com- 
munist Party, he will be exposed. The 
fact that he might be a general places 
him in no special class as far as I am 
concerned. Apparently, the President and 
I agree on the necessity of getting 
rid of Communists. We apparently dis- 
agree only on how we should handle 
those who protect Communists. 

I hope that the President realizes the 
reason for the gleeful shouting of every 
un-American element over what_ they 








consider a fight between those who hon- 
estly oppose Communism. 

I think that their joy will be short- 
lived. When the shouting and the tumult 
dies the American people and the Presi- 
dent will realize that this unprecedented 
mudslinging against the Committee by 
extreme left-wing elements of press and 
radio was caused because another Fifth 
Amendment Communist in Government 
was finally dug out of the dark recesses 
and exposed to public view. 


For existing armed-forces policy on 
Communists, see page 71. New, former- 
ly secret testimony in the Peress case be- 
gins on page 72. Defense Secretary 
Wilson’s views on Communists in service, 
page 124. 
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"Where does he find time to do so much?’”’ 


H ERE is a man who has discovered 
a new source of time, the most 
critical factor in today’s business. 

It’s right there in his handsome 
“time-engineered’’ Shaw-Walker 
desk. A marvel of efficiency, its 
drawer space, height, working area 
all give the man who sits behind it a 
clear mind as well as a clean desk. 
He can do more and do it better with 
less strain on both mind and body. 

“Time-engineering”’ is the exclu- 
sive quality that makes this desk 
and all Shaw- Walker equipment such 
valuable profit tools. For never be- 
fore has the efficient handling of 


, “Built Likea 





pA 


76 models of organized desks. 27 chair styles to conserve energy and eliminate back strain. 


GHAW-WALKER 
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New low height (29”) speeds 
reading, writing, reaching. 
Records drawer organizes 
card lists for speed. 

Built-in organizer rack for 
papers, forms, pads. 


Waste basket in drawer 
saves time, floor space. 


paper work and the conservation of 
time been so important to profits. 
Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has devel- 
oped over 4,000 ‘“‘time-engineered”’ 
products for American business. 
There are desks, chairs, Fire-Files, 
filing cabinets, loose-leaf and pay- 
roll equipment—everything for the 
office except machines. 

By making every job easier, every 
worker more efficient, Shaw- Walker 








ORGANIZED FOR WORK 























Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


Specific compartments for 
all working tools—from 
paper clips to binders. 
Four ‘‘in-drawer’’ letter 
baskets organize papers. No 
desk-top clutter. 

File drawer organizes work 
for easy reference. 


equipment is a self-liquidating in- 
vestment and a day by day profit 
maker. If you are setting up a new 
office or modernizing, make use of 
Shaw-Walker ‘“‘time-engineered” 
equipment to make the most efficient 
use of time—every minute of it. 
280-page OFFICE GUIDE. Pictures, describes and 
prices equipment and systems ‘“‘time-engi- 
neered”’ to lower office costs. Everything for the 


office except machines, 4000 items by Shaw- 
Walker. Request on business letterhead, please. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon 3, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 











Airliners Groomed for North-South Flights 
in Huge New Hangar at Miami 


At Miami International Airport there's 
a remarkable new building. The winter 
vacationist passing through the airport 
may hardly notice it. But if he travels by 
Eastern Air Lines, that building has a 
large share in the success of his trip. It 
is Eastern’s huge new maintenance han- 
gar, and the men who operate it say it 
is the biggest and finest building of its 
kind anywhere. 

The hangar measures nearly one- 
quarter mile from end to end, and has a 
skeleton built of 3,080 tons of Bethlehem 
steel. Construction schedules called for 
completion by the start of this year’s 


peak travel season. Bethlehem helped 
make this possible by quick fabrication 
of the steel at the Pottstown, Pa., works, 
and Bethlehem erection crews set up 
the steel at Miami in just seventy work- 
ing days —an average of one hundred 
pieces of steel erected every day. 

Any one of the fleet of 119 airliners 
that Eastern uses in flights out of Miami 
may be in the air as long as 4,000 hours 
a year, logging an annual total of per- 
haps 750,000 miles. The care these busy 
airliners receive on the ground, the rigid 


system of checking, testing, overhauling 
they undergo, is as important as the way 
they're handled during flights. 

This new hangar with its 1014 acres 
of floor space, its 14 work ports and its 
broad concrete ramps, is an important 
part of Eastern’s major overhaul and 
maintenance base. The hangar is the 
center of the “preventive maintenance” 
work carried on by Eastern’s 4,500-man 
engineering and maintenance force to 
keep the fleet in top condition for service 
to the traveling public. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business outlook continues to be unclear. There are no marked signs of an 
upturn in general activity, or of a further downturn. 

Output is increasing in some lines that make consumer goods--autos, a few 
appliances, shoes. 








Basic industries, on the other hand, are sluggish--steel, copper, coal. 
Steel industry now expects little change in output until April. 

Actually, the situation still suggests that what is going on is chiefly an 
inventory adjustment, caused partly by decline in demand. 





Inventories, however, continue to be a headache for manufacturers. 

Factory stocks are 2.1 billions above a year ago, while sales and orders 
are running below a year ago by the latest official count (for January). 

Manufacturers did succeed in trimming inventories by 300 million dollars 
from December to January, on a seasonally adjusted basis. But, at the same time, 
sales dropped by 400 million and orders by 1.8 billion. 

Signs are that distributors--wholesalers and retailers--are having more 
success in cutting back inventories. If that continues, new orders will rise in 
the period ahead and factory problems will ease. 











Personal-income figures also give you a clue to what's happening. 

Total personal income fell from 284.6 billions a year in December to 282.5 
billions in January--a decline in annual rate of 2.1 billions. 

Smaller wage and salary payments account for almost all of the drop. That 
reflects the decline in production that is taking place. 

Producing industries trimmed pay rolls by 1.2 billions a year as a result 
of curtailed hours of work and a drop in total employment. That is by far the 
major cause of the dip in aggregate incomes. 














Other industries, engaged in distributing products and in giving service, 
are maintaining pay rolls at a rather steady rate. 

This is further evidence that the business decline to date is confined to 
production, that activity in other lines is holding up. If this trend goes on, 
output should turn up before long. There are almost no signs yet that the dip 
in production is touching off a general downward spiral. 





Another point to note is that people's total income still is running ahead 
of a year ago. And the Commerce Department says that the income tax cuts that 
began in January put after-tax income in that month a bit above December. 

Purchasing power of the general public still is high. 





Farm-income situation may not be as bad as it is painted, either. 
Realized net income of farm operators--the value of what they sell or use 
during the year--amounted to 12.8 billion dollars in 1953. That is 5 per cent 
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less than in 1952, but it is better than the 12.4 billion in 1950. 
Farm-income dip since 1951, in fact, has not been so sharp or so deep as 
the dip that occurred from the peak year of 1947 to 1950. 
Farm income, moreover, iS not expected to go much, if any, lower. 





Construction industry continues to give a good account of itself. 

Total outlay for new construction hit 2.3 billions in February, a record 
for the month. January scored a record for that month, too. 

Private construction so far this year is running 5 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. Public building, in contrast, is trailing last year. 

Building industry shows no lack of confidence in the outlook. 














Shifts have occurred in construction activity, however. 

Private residential building is running slightly ahead of a year ago. 

Commercial construction--stores, office buildings, etc.--is well ahead of 

and seems on the way to a record year. 

Industrial building is lagging behind last year's activity. 

Privately owned utilities are doing about the same volume. 

Dip in public construction is explained by the drop in military outlays-- 
principally for troop barracks and warehousing--and in public hospitals. The 
outlay for schools, highways, sewer and water systems is higher. Conservation 
work is off from a year ago because of smaller appropriations. 














Building-contract awards likewise are making a strong showing. 
February awards are reported as "astonishingly strong" by the F. W. Dodge 








Corporation, analysts of the construction industry. 

New building contracts for the first two months of the year exceed those of 
the same months in 1953--a development that was rather unexpected. 

Housing projects carried over from last year because of the tight money 
market are expected to add to this year's volume. Money is easy to get now. 

Building contracts indicate high activity for the period ahead. 








In appraising general business prospects, you should not overlook the 
possible effects of a high level of construction. The building industry, when 
active, supplies a strong prop to general activity. 


An active year for the machine-tool industry also is forecast. 

Shipments of machine tools will exceed 1 billion dollars in 1954, in the 
estimate of Charles F. Honeywell, head of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, in the Commerce Department. 

Here's how he arrives at his figures: 

Shipments of tools in January--94 millions. 

Oreer backlog in January--600 millions. 

Defense outlay for tools--150 millions. 

Reserve-tool program--100 millions. 

Tool business in sight: 944 millions, not counting new civilian orders. 




















Treasury still steers away from long-term financing at this time. Latest 
plan is to issue 1.5 billion dollars in tax-anticipation bills, maturing next 
June 24. Bills can be used to meet tax payments in mid-June. 
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A Crack-Up for ClO? 
Rivalries Threaten Split 


Is that old feud between Wal- 
ter Reuther and David McDonald 
coming to a head again? If so, 
the CIO is in for real trouble. 

Reports of disunity in the ClO 
are a dime a dozen. One big un- 
jon may break away soon. There 
is talk that it may start a trend. 

AFL, meanwhile, is sitting by 
to pick up any pieces. 


Signs of trouble inside the CIO keep 
bobbing up. There are reports of fac- 
tional infighting, of a continuing 
struggle for power between the heads 
of the two biggest CIO unions. Some 
insiders predict that this second- 
largest labor organization eventually 
will collapse and fall apart. 

These latest reports of trouble stem 
from a series of recent developments. 
But many of CIO’s problems go back to 
the death in 1952 of President Philip 


Murray. During his lifetime, Mr. Murray 
was able to keep internal feuding in 
check. The feuding, however, broke into 
the open after Mr. Murray’s death, when 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, and David J. McDonald, Steel- 
workers’ head, became involved in a 
bitter contest over the CIO presidency. 
Mr. Reuther won, but the scars created 
at that time never healed. 

The struggle for power between Mr. 
Reuther and Mr. McDonald still goes on. 
Many persons in both the Reuther and 
McDonald camps fear that this struggle 
may build up into a crisis that could 
result in the steel union’s leaving CIO 
and moving into the AFL or into inde- 
pendent status. 

No immediate decision is expected, 
but the quarrel can affect wage negotia- 
tions and congressional elections this 
year. 

CIO’s internal problems seem to 
stay alive, despite efforts of leaders to 
keep the rival factions in check. 

The Oil Workers Union, for example, 
appears to be moving toward withdraw- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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CONTENDERS McDONALD AND REUTHER 
There’s still a struggle for power in the ClO 
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Now 1,400,000; soon 1,800,000 


“ALL 


HARNESSED 
TO GO! 


Now, there’s over twice as much 
horsepower at “the top of the 
South” for the wheels of industry! 
VEPCO—serving most of Virginia 
and adjoining areas in North Caro- 
lina and West Virginia—has more 
than doubled its electric generating 
capacity within the last six years. 

New industries, established in- 
dustries wishing to expand, and 
those whose roots have been in the 
“top of the South'’—have found 
that here Men, Materials and Mar- 
kets team together for better produc- 
tion in a favorable climate, and 
where fine transportation provides 
ready access to the markets of the 
nation, and to those of the world 
through the unequalled ports of 
Hampton Roads. 


Here, at the “top of the South," 
the people are really friendly to new 
and expanded industry for, with 
traditions going back to Colonial 
days, they know that more invested 
capital means greater opportunities 
for workers who realize what free 
American enterprise can do. 


Our Area Development Depart- 
ment can help you find the location 
you want for your industry. We have 
the information on sites, natural 
advantages and technical details. 


A letter, postal card or tele- 
phone call will start this con- 
fidential service to you. 


Area Development Department 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Richmond 9, Virginia 
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rouno: Longer Life for Steam Hose 
THANKS TO AEROQUIP ‘tittle gem’? FITTINGS 








Aeroquip solved a major problem of steam hose line failure 
when it introduced “little gem’ Fittings. Revolutionary in 
design, “little gem” Fittings attach without compressing 
the hose inner tube, thereby eliminating the primary cause of 
brittleness and cracking.Once attached, compact “dittle gem” 
Fittings never need adjusting. And they are matched with 
Aeroquip burst proof Steam Hose for guaranteed performance. 


=veroquip 


STEAM HOSE LINES with matched *tirtte gem” fittings 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER ‘COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue & 
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New independent group 
in oil industry possible . . . 


al from the CIO. The oil union, headed 
by O. A. Knight, is trying to arrange 
for a merger with AFL and independent 
unions in the oil industry. If enough of 
these unions join, the new organization 
probably will be formed as an inde- 
pendent union, outside of AFL and CIO. 
This would mean a loss of about 80,000 
members by CIO. 

An exchange of letters set off another 
of the recent incidents. Mr. McDonald 
wrote a letter to Victor Reuther, assist- 
ant to the CIO president, objecting to 
a newspaper story. In the article, Victor 
Reuther was quoted as saying that CIO 
would seek the guaranteed annual wage 
in steel this year and in autos next year. 





—Black Star 


PULLING OUT OF CIO? 
O. A. Knight, of the Oil Workers 


Mr. McDonald wrote that any such 
statement by Mr. Reuther would be 
“rather presumptuous” since the steel 
union, not the national CIO, does the 
bargaining in steel. 

Mr. Reuther replied that he had not 
made the statement attributed to him, 
but recalled that the steel union’s official 
newspaper has been printing articles 
about the annual-wage demand. Mr. 
Reuther is a brother of Walter Reuther. 

Layoffs at ClO. Reports that CIO 
organizers are being fired, as an econ- 
omy move, also were heard. Insiders 
say that about 35.organizers were laid 
off, out of 260 in CIO’s field staff. The 
discharges were blamed on a drop in 
CIO income, resulting from layoffs in in- 
dustry. When a CIO member loses his 
job in a factory, he no longer has to pay 
dues. His union, in turn, does not pay the 
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... Steelworkers may act 
alone in political campaign 


monthly per capita tax for that member 
to the national CIO. 

CIO officials concede that income has 
declined somewhat in recent months, 
but deny reports that the problem is 
srious. Unemployment is blamed for the 
drop in income, but officials say that 
‘taxes from affiliated unions in F ebruary 
matched those of a year ago. CIO’s latest 
financial statement, issued last October, 
showed a net worth of $2,120,146, Paid- 
up membership was indicated at about 
47 million, compared with more than 
95 million members paying dues to 
the AFL. 

Further evidence of disunity within 
the CIO comes in a report now being 
circulated that the Steelworkers union 
might operate independently of the CIO 
in the coming political campaigns. The 
steel union is said to have set up a sep- 
wate bank account in Washington to 
handle political contributions from its 
members, instead of allowing these do- 
nations to go directly to ClO’s Political 
Action Committee. As long as the steel 
union approves of PAC’s activities, it 
was explained, the union will make do- 
nations to PAC. But the separate account 
will enable Mr. McDonald to shut off the 

Steelworkers’ money if he thinks PAC 
is getting “out of line.” 
Some Steelworkers officials, it also 
was reported, want to take charge of the 
political campaign in their areas, where 
the steel union is the largest CIO affiliate 
) in the field. The practice has been to 
work through PAC, not in competition 
with it. Unless CIO President Walter 
Reuther can head off this division on 
political action, it is possible that CIO’s 
PAC may endorse one candidate for 
public office while the CIO Steelworkers 
is backing a rival candidate. 

A new showdown in the CIO feud 
may be shaping up. Some insiders be- 
lieve that the showdown will come if the 
» AFL and CIO give up their efforts to ne- 
gotiate a merger of the two organiza- 
| tions. Negotiations have been dragging 
on for many months, without a final 
| decision. 
The theory is that Mr. McDonald has 
been avoiding a major clash in public 

with Mr. Reuther while there was any 
possibility of an AFL-CIO merger. The 
smaller CIO unions reportedly begged 
Mr. McDonald to keep a “united front” 
with Mr. Reuther in order to get the 
best possible merger deal from the AFL. 
But a merger of AFL and CIO now 
appears to be blocked by the refusal of 

Dave Beck’s AFL Teamsters to join in 
4 an agreement against raiding. Most CIO 
(Continued on page 112) 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR COMPANY’S 
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DESIGN e+ First in importance i 
is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 
has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 





We have had many years of ex- 
perience in the design, adminis- 
tration, and investment of all 
types of employee benefit plans. 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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pictures 
for profit 








Profitable uses for View-Master 3-di- | 
mension color pictures in business are | 
almost limitless. Since 1939 hundreds 
of companies have used View-Master 
stereo color pictures with spectacular 
results. The new simple-to-operate 
View-Master Personal Stereo Camera 
now makes it possible for small as well 
as large companies to use this highly 
effective selling medium...atverylow | 
cost. The 24-page booklet pictured | 





above tells how companies of all types 
and sizes utilize stereo pictures in their 
business. Write for this valuable book- 
let and sample 3-D picture Reel...they 
may suggest a profitable application in 
your business. 


THE NEW 
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STEREO CAMERA 
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A BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
THAT BRINGS EXTRA DIVIDENDS | 
IN PERSONAL ENJOYMENT 





ge ® Sawyer’s Inc. 
g - Portland, Oregon 
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. . . AFL-CIO merger delayed 
by disagreement on raiding 


unions are ready to sign a no-raiding 
pact negotiated with AFL leaders, but 
the pact will not go into effect unless 
more of the large AFL unions sign it. 
The agreement pledges that the signers 
will not try to take members away from 
the other unions that ratify it. The agree- 
ment was viewed as a_ necessary first 
step toward a merger of AFL and CIO. 

If the merger talks collapse, Mr. Mc- 
Donald might feel that he has no further 
obligation to the small CIO unions, that 
he can come out in the open for a fight 
with Mr. Reuther. His next move may 
be tipped off by a CIO executive-board 
meeting March 22 and 23 in New York 
City. 

Some in CIO still believe that Mr. Mc- 
Donald is getting ready to take his union 
out of the CIO. It might remain inde- 
pendent for a while, or go directly into 
the AFL, under this theory. Some sus- 
pect that Mr. Beck is trying to bring Mr. 
McDonald into the AFL along with John 
L. Lewis and his Miners. 


A Green Light 
For AFL Drive 


Employers in many industries now 
can look for a new AFL drive to carve 
out bargaining units of skilled workers 
in plants where CIO unions have held 
bargaining rights for all of the workers. 

A decision just issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board appears to give 
the green light to this new AFL organ- 
izing effort. Although craft unions did 
not win all that they sought to get from 
NLRB, it seemed to be a victory for 
George Meany’s AFL. 

The practical effects of this decision 
add up to something like this: 

A craft union with a record of repre- 
senting skilled workers—such as _ elec- 
tricians—will be able to get a separate 
election among those workers in a fac- 
tory where a plant-wide union has held 
the contract. If a majority of the skilled 
workers involved vote for the AFL craft 
union, that union gets the bargaining 
rights for the group and can negotiate 
a separate contract. The CIO union, or 
other plant-wide union, no longer will 
bargain for the skilled group, but will 
represent production workers and others 
not in a craft unit. 

Four industries, however, are out of 
bounds for the craft unions. NLRB re- 
tains a rule that bars craft elections in 
basic steel, basic aluminum, lumber and 

(Continued on page 113) 











Jacksonville’s 
Solid Growth 
Makes News 


Here in Jacksonville, Florida, a map 
walked into the Chamber of Commerce Of. 
fices the other day. He introduced himself 
as “a businessman from the North.” 

Naturally, some small talk was ex. 
changed. He complimented us on the ¢ii- 
mate—normal annual temperature of 69.8°: 
the wonderful sunshine, the lack of fog 
and smog, the fine fishing in the surf and 
out at sea and the soothing Southern tempo, 


‘All This 1 Love’ 


“All this I love,” he said. “I would like 
to enjoy it 365 days a year instead of just 
a couple of weeks. I’m a manufacturer. I'd 
like to bring my plant and my people down 
here. Maybe I will. But I’ve got to be con- 
vinced. I need something—well—something 
solid to settle my mind on. Do you under. 
stand?” 

We understood. 

“Something solid,’ he added, “like your 
facts about power, water transportation, 
market, plant sites, labor and taxes. Those 
kind of things. I have a feeling that you're 
behind the times down here.” 


“Jacksonville,” we told him, “is definite. 
ly not behind the times. News is breaking! 
Jacksonville, right now, is spending 18 mil- 
lion dollars in a power expansion program, 
Electric rates are reasonable, service is re- 
liable 


Land of Plenty 


“Water ?—all around us. Transportation? 
—4 major air lines, 4 bus lines, 4 Class I 
railroads, 41 motor freight lines and 51 
steamship lines. Lots of plant sites—con- 
venient and reasonable. We'll take you on 
a tour tomorrow and show them to you 
and give you the prices. Labor—lots of it, 
both skilled and semi-skilled. 

“As for taxes—no state income tax, no 
state ad valorem tax, no state inheritance 
tax and here in Jacksonville we have Home- 
stead Exemption from all taxes up to the 
assessed valuation of $5,000. Your workers 
will really like that. 


Commands Mighty Market 


“That’s our story . . . briefly. But we 
might add, during our past 10 years of 
solid growth, city building permits rose 
from $6,526,614.00 in 1943 to $24,697, 
052.00 in 1953, and today, Jacksonville com- 


mands the mighty market of America’s Sun- | 


ny Southeast.” 


“Hmmm,” he said. “These facts I would 
like to see on paper.” 


“Hmmm,” we said. “Here they are—and | 


any time you say so, we would like to pre- 
pare a personalized confidential survey for 


you. We're looking for new, progressive | 


neighbors.” 


_ The CITY of JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA § 


Electric & Water Utilities 
Write — Wire — Phone 


The Committee of One Hundred 


Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
227-A West Forsyth Street 
Phone 3-6161 


Every Day Is Ideal For Work Or Play 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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... “True craft” tradition 
needed for separate poll 


wet-milling industries. The latter is part 
of the papermaking industry. The Board 
decides not to set aside the rule, but 
announces that it will not add any 
new industries to the list. Craft units 
were barred in these cases, earlier, on 
grounds that the manufacturing opera- 
tions are so closely integrated that plant- 
wide units are required. AFL unions 
failed in attempts to get the old rule 
set aside. 

In other industries, some AFL unions 
will find it harder to get elections than 
under past NLRB practices. The new 
policy limits the craft units to “true 
crafts,” where workers become “journey- 
man craftsmen” only after a substantial 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 
AFL'S GEORGE MEANY 
... to enter CIO territory? 


period of apprenticeship or comparable 
training. The bargaining unit can include 
the craftsmen plus their’ apprentices or 
helpers, NLRB says. However, the Board 
warns that it will be strict in applying 
the rule and will refuse separate elec- 
tions to unions that do not have true 
craft traditions. 

Another rule now invoked will pre- 
vent a craft union from getting an elec- 
tion among skilled workers not customar- 
ily found in its ranks. Thus, an electrical 
union could not get bargaining rights for 
carpenters. 

A craft union, however, sometimes can 
get a separate election for a department 
of a plant, such as the powerhouse, if 
it can show that the department is an 
appropriate unit and that the union tra- 
ditionally represents units of this kind 
elsewhere. 
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Industrial Taxes 


you'll always 


do better in 





Florida’s tax climate for business and industry is more than twice 
as friendly as the average of all other states. 


In licenses, fees, insurance and utility taxes Florida is well below 
the national average. Neither corporations nor individuals pay State 
income tax in Florida. Further, Florida imposes no State ad valorem or 
inheritance taxes, has no general obligation state debt. 


Florida’s astonishing population increase—1,965 new residents 
every week—has made it the fastest growing state in the nation over 
a 20 year period assuring ample manpower supply. Add this to Florida’s 
other advantages of mild taxation, delightful climate, low plant con- 
struction and maintenance costs, less absenteeism...and the reasons 
for the steady flow of new industry to Florida become evident. 


From population to power, Florida has what you need. It has special 
advantages for most any industry particularly electronics, light metal 
fabrication, plastics, food processing, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
synthetics and textiles. 


Take a long look at Florida when seeking out plant locations in the 
South. Especially remember Florida’s strategic location in relation 
to the markets of the southeast and Latin America as well as Florida’s 
complete land, sea and air transportation facilities. 


Florida invites you to send for dependable information about the 
special opportunities this state offers to your industry. Address inquiry 
to State of Florida Industrial Development Division, 3302H Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida, giving details concerning your needs. 


Plan sales conventions, sales conference and 
regional meetings for Florida. Exceptional 
facilities for any type of meeting. Get double 
value...successful meetings in delightful sur- 
roundings plus colorful recreational activities. 





State Average, U.S., 23% of Total Tax Take 
FLORIDA, 10.9% of Total Tax Take 


how is the tax climate where you are? 
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NO “MARCH 15” IN BRITAIN 


Government Figures Tax, Sends People the Bill 


U.S. taxpayers, 


LONDON 


Q Do the British have to go through 
this same ordeal that faces U. S. taxpay- 
ers every March 15? 

A No-—at least, not in the same sense 
Americans do. Britain requires a report 
of income and deductions, but the whole 
job is simpler and there’s no fixed date 
for everybody to pay up. 

Q How does Britain collect, then? 

A As in the U. S., Britain has a with- 
holding system—called “pay as you 
earn —applying to wages and salaries. 
This affects 9 out of 10 individual tax- 
payers. In addition, the British use the 
withholding device on dividends and on 
income from various interest-bearing 


securities. 

Q Then tax machinery in Britain is 
quite similar to that in the U. S.? 

A Not at all. Except for withholding, 





straining to meet the 
March 15 deadline, may be surprised at how 
little grumbling that task causes in Britain. 
There, the tax collector figures up the tax- 
payer's debt, sends him a bill. Taxes on divi- 
dends, interest are withheld at source. 


MAKING AN INVESTMENT 


the whole operation is different. In 
Britain, individuals and companies must 
make out returns on their income and 
claims for allowances. Unlike the U. S., 
Britain does not require them to compute 
their own tax. The Inland Revenue De- 
partment does the actual computing and 
assessing of tax due. Collection of taxes 
is undertaken separately. 

Q Doesn't that mean delays? 

A Not exactly. British authorities are 
always behind in collecting taxes due 
from years past. But the British way 
seems to minimize friction and hasten 
final disposition of cases. The log jam of 
disputes appears smaller here. 

Q What is the timetable for handling 
income taxes? 

A Government’s fiscal year runs from 
April 6 through the next April 5, and 
tax rates are fixed for that period, For 
small or medium-wage earners, the with- 


—Black Star 


Self-employed workers in Britain let Gov- 
ernment tot up the bill, take months to pay. 

Special deductions favor outlays for expan- 
sion—and there’s no capital-gains tax. 

Following is an account of how the British 
income tax system operates. 


holding tables are carefully computed 
to take into account the standard allow- 
ances, such as earned-income deduction 
and personal exemptions for wife, chil- 
dren and self. So the lower-bracket tax- 
payer usually comes out about even. If 
not, a few months after April 5 he is 
notified of either an excess or underpay- 
ment. He may appeal a deficiency de- 
mand, but, if a deficiency exists, his 
withholding table is adjusted in the 
weeks ahead to obtain collection. 

Q What about those with income not 
covered by withholding? 

A They are sent blank returns im- 
mediately after April 6, to be filled out 
by April 27. Actually, authorities are 
reasonable about allowing extensions. 
Incomes are assessed during the summer 
and autumn months, with notices issued 
for payment by January 1. In surtax 
brackets beyond $5,600 there is a 





—British Info. Services 


MAKING A RETURN 


... in Britain, no capital-gains tax, no complicated forms 
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separate handling of returns. Thus, their 
processing and payment are substantial- 
ly in arrears. Incidentally, there is no 
advance estimating of taxes—as in U. S. 

Q What are the mechanics of with- 
holding dividend income? 

A A company withholds for the Gov- 
ernment the income tax due from the 
stockholder on a dividend. If a retired 
couple lives off investments and has a 
total income less than, say, $4,000, they 
enjoy two advantages. Their dividends 
are taxed entirely at the source. Also, the 
tax withheld on dividends is at a higher 
rate than that applying to the $4,000 in- 
come bracket, so the couple gets a re- 
bate of the difference. 

Q What about big shareholders? 

A Dividends and rentals are taxed a 
second time in individual returns if a per- 
son’s taxable income from all sources ex- 
ceeds $5,600. That is to say, they are 
taxed a second time when a person, 
wherever his income originates, becomes 
liable for surtax brackets. 

Q How does Britain tax capital gains? 

A Britain has no capital-gains tax. An 
individual can venture in real estate or 
stocks and then pocket all of his profits 
unless he makes such trading a full-time 
job. This stimulates speculation. 

Q What is the theory behind the ab- 
sence of a tax on capital gains? 

A In bad years, justice would entitle 
the taxpayer to offsetting relief from 
capital losses. That, of course, would en- 
tail rebates that would be difficult 
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to calculate a year ahead for budget pur- 
poses. Administrative costs would tend 


| to be high, and net revenues over the 


years relatively small. 

Q What about taxes on corporation 
profits? 

A Taxes are levied on the nearest ac- 
counting year of the company. If a large 
company uses the calendar year, then 
returns and assessments are completed 
in the following year. It may work out, 
though, that actual payment is 18 months 
or more behind the period taxed. 

Q Do large taxpayers have their re- 
turns accepted intact? 

A Usually. There is an important dif- 
ference here between Britain and U. S. 
That is the importance of accountants 
in Britain. The accountant, rather than 
the lawyer, is the key in tax matters— 
and in much of the business world. 

Q Is this widely recognized? 

A Yes. An executive who knows both 
Britain and the U. S. explains: “As busi- 
hess grew larger and taxes became 
greater, it was no longer possible for the 
accountant to serve just in the role of a 
nurse. The accountant had to exert the 
authority of a doctor, or a whole new 
breed of lawyers had to become business 
physicians. We have tended to rely more 
on accountants, while lawyers have got- 
ten the upper hand with the Americans. 
We have nearly 20,000 top-grade ac- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WHERE THE TRIP TO THE TABLE BEGINS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 
















Processing food for world-wide distribution has 
made St. Louis into one of the nation’s top five 
food-manufacturing areas...Its location in the 
world’s richest agricultural belt helps account for 
St. Louis’ leadership in the processing of sugar, 
cereals, condiments, dairy products, meats and other 
foods. Food consumed annually within St. Louis 
alone has a wholesale vaiue of $400 million... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 
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witha Great Bank to Help You! 
Your association with First ,, will 
National Bank in St. Louis not | 
i HA J) cuvanunennenenatt 
actions . . . it identifies you, as well. tl IM | 
And with infurmation provided by TH E FIRST 
hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST. LOUIS 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 


: | a 
Ih 1 nl ll 
only speeds your business trans- | 

| 
First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 
plan ahead. First National is at 





the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ie Soyal Viking means —— 


See Your S-A-S Travel Agent 
















Regal Visit any 
or all these 
extra cities 

Luxury to for only the 
ROME fare 

You get a new concept of “first class service” when ROME 

you first fly S-A-S. Here are people whose quiet tact : mn ey 

in anticipating your wishes was developed through ; PARIS 

generations of friendly hospitality. Relax in the = 
spacious luxury of a dependable, American-built MUNICH 
DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill. Enjoy }- 
noble wines, matchless dining, incomparable \ COPENHAGEN 
service scaled to the taste of royalty. ' nell 


= 


SCOAWVOIWAVIAN AIREINES SVSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe 
than any transatlantic airline 





Addition of 35,000 sq. 
ft. of building space with 
a 50% increase in plant 
employment is the four- 
year expansion story by the Maxwell 
House Division of General Foods. It’s 
further proof that in MOA industry 
finds the profit-making factors that 
make them “grow places” fast. 


Why growing industry chooses MOA 
is reported in the new free FACTFILE. 
Climate, transportation, markets, living condi- 
tions, labor supply, etc., are covered in factual 
detail. If your busi is considering a west- 
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GENERAL FOODS PROVES 


INDUSTRY “GROWS PLACES” 


INMOA* 


ern branch—now or in the future —this infor- 
mation on MOA will be very helpful. Write 
today for a copy for your files... your request 
will be strictly confidential. 


*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, California) 


IMA..,..cctiter 
O..:0: 
A SAN LEANDRO 

rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 


Suite 306 + 427-13th Street - Oakland 12, California 
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Certified returns usually 
accepted in Britain. . . 


countants, and you have fewer than 50. 
000 in a country three times as popw. 
lous.” 

Q So the accountant supplies tax ad. 
vice from the outset? 

A Yes, but the crux is that the ac. 
countant accompanies the figures in a tax 
return with his own certificate of their 
accuracy. The accountant is trusted by 
his client to make a fair and just pres. 
entation and by Inland Revenue to dis. 
close the facts fully. This relationship 
has been so firmly established in Britain, 
and the accountant’s reputation for fair 
dealing so accepted by both sides, that 
tax liabilities are settled with a minimum 
of appeals and litigation. 

Q Then do authorities automatically 
accept a return verified by an account. 
ant? 

A Not. automatically, but usually s0, 
A detailed audit going behind most of 
the figures would be most unusual. But 
Inland Revenue may make a new study 
of returns for as far as six years back and 
come up with deficiency assessments. 
Also, there is no statute of limitations on 
prosecution for tax fraud. 

Q How do things work out in prac- 
tice? 

A British tax disputes can be handled 
in the regular courts, because most dif- 
ferences can be reconciled between rev- 
enue agents and taxpayers, or before 
separate appeal boards. There is no tax 
court as in the U. S. But in each of 700 
assessing districts there is an average of 
three appeal boards, made up of general 
commissioners and special commission- 
ers. Accountants represent clients before 
these boards, which are appointed in- 
dependently of Inland Revenue. 

Q Do the British prosecute anybody? 

A In the latest year, out of 15.5 mil- 
lion taxpayers, there were 45 prosecu- 
tions. The Government got 43 convic- 
tions. 

Q How does Britain collect unpaid 
taxes? 

A Demand notices are issued three 
times, usually at intervals of three weeks. 
Delinquent individuals or firms then 
may be interviewed and a schedule of 
payments by installment worked out if 
justified. Otherwise, a writ of attachment 
on assets may be obtained or litigation 
started for bankruptcy judgment. 

Q. How much do individuals rely up- 
on accountants? 

A A great deal, both as to income tax 
and estate tax. 

Q Who pays the accountant? 

A The taxpayer, of course. 

Q Is there any cracking down on ex- 
pense accounts? 
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.. . Business “expenses” 
form a tax loophole 


A Yes, but it’s debatable whether 
great progress is being made. As in the 
U.S., the rule is that deductible expenses 
are those “wholly, exclusively and neces- 
sarily” incurred to carry on a business 
or profession. 

Q All expense loopholes are not 
closed, then? 

A By no means. There continue to be 
widespread business entertaining, office 
chauffeurs and traveling that is close to 
a pleasure trip. 

Q Is there no way for a taxpayer to 
reduce his liability? 

A The surest way is to invest heavily 
in farm land with the idea of rebuilding 
dilapidated property. Mortgages provide 





—Combine 


BRITISH TAX CLERKS 
... make it easier for taxpayers 


interest deductions. Handsome claims 
for repairs may be taken as an offset 
against other income. Allowances for de- 
preciation for farm machinery and build- 
ings are generous. There is a whole class 
of “death bed” farmers in Britain. And 
great savings can be made on estate 
taxes. The farm-land portion of an estate 
is taxed at about half the regular rates. 
For example, if an entire estate worth 
$2,800,000 is agricultural property, the 
British death duties would be $1,232,- 
000. With no farm land, that estate 
would owe $2,240,000 in taxes. 

Q How else can an estate be pre- 
served? 

A Anyone can avoid estate taxes if 
he gives his wealth away a full five 
years before death—if the gifts are out- 
right. A rich man can escape substantial 

(Continued on page 118) 
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it pays to KNOW about 


Interior Fire Protection 
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Year after year, engineers and architects 

and contractors vote Allenco first in standpipe- 
type equipment. Allenco offers a complete 
selection, to meet every need. Allenco is 
reliable, delivered as specified and rugged, 
ready for its emergency. 


Costs no more, and saves on 


@ Installation and Maintenance 
Allenco products go in faster, stand up better, 
serve longer. 


@ Fire-loss in Lives, Property, Use 
Alienco products always serve, promptly, with 
minimum care. 


Tell your architect, engineer, maintenance and 
safety-men that you want Allenco interior fire protection 
equipment. You'll be glad you did. 


Ready Reference in Sweet's 
Consulting Service from 25 offices 
AI, A. file 29e2 on request 





ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL HOSE COUPLINGS, CLAMPS AND FITTINGS 


Established 1887 


W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 6 e NEW YORK 7 
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you save money 
because it lives up 
to its long-life 
reputation 


economize with 
longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 





IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








CY ND 
Reading 








Riting 
Resting 














Bored? Floored ? The Gideon’s 3 R’s—reading, 
riting, resting. Or prescribe yourown 
relaxation—indoors, out- 
oors .. . next door. Yes, l RY , 1 
the world-famed Spa } 
and, the best time of year r 
for your favorite masseur 
and mineral bath bubbles 
to float away gnawing 
nerves ’n troubles. Forres- 
ervations, free booklet, 
write Myron H. Woolley, 
Manager. - 
Privately operated at The 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 
The Spa is Owned and its | 
Health Services Operated by The State of New York. | 
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. . . Life insurance keeps 
down levies on estates 


taxes by making big marriage settle- 
ments on his children, and these need not 
be timed at any fixed point before the 
donor's death. Or an individual who 
owns a residence of great historical in- 
terest can deed it to the National Trust, 
aimed to preserve just such property. The 
family and even its heirs may continue 
to occupy an agreed portion of the prop- 
erty. Repairs of the property then be- 
come the responsibility of the Trust. 

Q Does insurance help preserve an 
estate? 

A Yes. Life insurance premiums are 
deductible from taxable income up to 
40 per cent of their amount, provided 
premiums represent less than a sixth of 





-Black Star 


BROKERS IN ENGLAND 
Speculation is stimulated 


the annual taxable income. Also, pre- 
miums must not exceed 7 per cent of the 
lump-sum death benefit provided. If a 
life insurance policy is taken out after 
marriage for the exclusive benefit of 
wife or children, it is exempt from the 
estate tax if the benefit is less than 
$5,600. If the policy is more, then the 
benefit is treated as a separate item, with 
resulting savings. For instance, the estate 
tax on a husband’s ordinary assets willed 
to his wife would be $126,000 on a 
$280,000 estate. But if $56,000 of that 
estate is represented by a separate in- 
surance policy, the policy would be taxed 
at only $6,720, and the remainder at 
$100,800—for a total of $107,520. That’s 
a saving of $18,480. 

Q How are annuities and pensions 
treated? 

(Continued on page 119) 





PERMOLD 


| anofher capable 


MOSINEE 


‘industrial paper 


MOSINEE PERMOLD .. . made per- 
| manently mold-resistant so its protective 





Wire and cable, 
PERMOLD-wrapped, 
is safe from mold, 


| properties won't leach out or weaken in 
storage or in transit ... is another exam- 
| ple of the unique industrial papers 
| MOSINEE makes to perform many spe- 
cific functions. If mold is a problem in 
your product or packaging . .. or if you 
need paper for other functional purposes 
. .. MOSINEE has the practical answers, 
Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 











Total Operating Cost 3,¢ per mile 


Power 
Economy 


EXTR =” 


Cut costs in half with Cushman’s 780 
Truckster, new this year with SHAFT 
DRIVE. Ali the advantages of BIG vehicle 
power plus quick, easy-to-handle action 
AND low operating cost that has made 
Cushman the leader in light hauling equip- 

| ment. Men and women handle Truckster 
| with equal ease. It maneuvers smoothly 
within a radius as small as six feet, making 
| it easy to park and handle in traffic. Travels 
| up to 35 miles an hour. Gives you shaft 
| drive power, automotive type transmission 
| with three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Your dealer will give youa 
free demonstration. 
We'll send you free, illustrated literature. 





SOLD and CUSHMAN 
NATIONALLY WMULOLEO) Me OL Oe 


| 
| SERVICED 
| 928 North 21st St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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. . . Business encouraged 
by lenient tax policy 


A Thus far, there is no relief for sums 
paid into annuities, and benefits also are 
subject to tax. In matching pension pro- 
grams that have the specific approval of 
Inland Revenue, both employer and em- 
ploye may deduct contributions, and 
benefits are taxed when received. 

Q What has the Churchill Govern- 
ment done with tax policies to encourage 
business? 

A The standard income tax rate for 
individuals and businesses was cut from 
47% per cent to 45 per cent. The ex- 
cess-profits tax was repealed. Capital in- 
vestment was encouraged by more liberal 
depreciation allowances. The corporate 
tax on undistributed profits was cut 
sharply. 

Q How do the British handle depre- 
ciation? 

A In the case of new machinery, the 
buyer may charge off 20 per cent of the 
price in the first year, in addition to the 
normal wear and tear of depreciation. 
For new factories, the initial allowance 
is 10 per cent, in addition to normal de- 
preciation. These special allowances are 
inducements to re-equip and modernize 
faster. 

Q Has this shown results? 

A Yes. Despite lower taxes, especially 
lower corporate taxes, revenues are run- 
ning not far below last year’s. Production 
has risen. A trend toward less capital in- 
vestment has been checked. 

Q How are very small businesses 
treated in Britain? 

A Those earning less than $5,600 are 
exempt from several layers of the cor- 
porate tax. Those with profits under 
$33,600 are given special cut rates. 

Q What are the costs of tax collection 
in Britain? 

A Just over 1 per cent of the revenue 
receipts. 

Q How many people pay income taxes 
in Britain? 

A About 15.5 million—3 out of every 
10 persons. 

Q Strictly speaking, can a Briton earn 
a big afterstax income? 

A At last count, only 36 persons in a 
nation of 50 million had after-tax net in- 
comes over $16,800. Prewar, the number 
was 1,024. 

Q But, right now, don’t many people 
here live and spend on a pretty lavish 
scale? 

A Yes. But considerable spending is 
from principal—from inherited or ac- 
cumulated wealth—not current income. 
Actually, the most far-reaching bases for 
high living are the absence of any tax 
on capital gains, and the operation of 
business expense accounts. 
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@ One of strongest Canadian 


UNITED Reports | 


are backed by 34 
years’ experience in 
counselling investors. 
They are used by more 
investors than any 
other advisory service. 


ACT NOW! Mail | UNITED 


coupon withonly $1. 





OVERDEFLATED 


Selling 15% to 45% 
Below their 1951-53 Highs 


Sows unusual opportunities are open to you in stocks 
still available well below their recent highs. Our Special 
Report analyzes 14 stocks selling some 15% to 45% below 
their best 1951-53 prices. Only stocks of companies in line 
for higher earnings in 1954 are included. 


Attractive for Appreciation 


Outstanding among these stocks are: 
e@ Stock earning dividends twice over; yields 8.5% 


e@ Stock off 40% with big investment in new products 

@ World’s largest producer; profits rising; stock off 20% 

@ Dividend stock of dynamic growth company below 16 

e@ Aircraft stock off 30%; 2-yr. order backlog; yields 8% 

@ Stock off 8 pts. ; $200 million expansion nearly completed 

e@ Growing chemical firm; earnings rising; 29% below high 

All but one of these stocks pay dividends ranging up to 8%. Six are 

“new product” companies with large growth potentials. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ‘14 Deflated Stocks”. 
In addition we will send you without extra charge the next 4 
weekly United Investment Reports. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
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Se 


210 NEWBURY STREET 


OCKS 


Oils; huge unexplored acreage 


(This offer open. to new readers only.) 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















With more than 660,000 


First net paid circulation week- 

in ly, “U.S. News & World 

. : Report” is the only major 
circulation weekly magazine which 
growth has doubled the circula- 


tion it had six years ago. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report, Circulation Dept. 
435 Parker Avenue __ Dayton 1, Ohie 


DoALL ‘““CLAW-TOOTH”’ 
SAW BANDS 


Cut Faster + Last Longer 













A REPORT TO INVESTORS 


To make money—buy undervalued stocks, sell 
overpriced stocks. My 32-page Report reveals tested 
method on how to determine when a stock is under- 
valued or overpriced. Based on 24 years experience. 
Users say: ‘‘Excellent, very helpful to make deci- 
sions’’—(Boston). ‘‘Should add to my success’’— 
(N.Y.). Price $2. Worth more or return in 10 days 


for refund. 
FRANK CHARLES PETRINE 
3084 S. W. 27th Ave. Miami 33, Florida 


¢ Teeth pull 
themselves 
into work 


Cut metals, 
woods, 
plastics 


For all 
contour 
and cut-off 
bandsaws 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK — 


THE WEB OF 


SUBVERSION 
by JAMES BURNHAM 


A documentation of subversion in 59 Govern- 
ment Agencies exposed by Congressional In- 
vestigations and Court Trials since 1948. 


$3.75—WE PAY THE POSTAGE—Order from 
THE BOOKMAILER, Box 101, New York 16 


(Write for free Bookmailer catalogue) 


An ‘‘all- 
purpose"’ 
blade 


DoALL has it 

in stock! 
Consult yellow di- 
rectory for DoALL 


Sales-Service Store 
near you. . 





2, 3, 4, 6 pitch 
%" to 1%” widths 
100 ft. coils 






Pe Call or Write 
the DoALL co. 


or cut and 
welded lengths - 
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8 Des Plaines, Ill. 

















A Big Part of s. Morgan Smith Company’s 
business is making big parts for their complete 
hydro-turbines. And they all have to go places 
... like this runner destined for a turbine on 
adam site in the Great Northwest. No “boy”’ 
carries a load like this. 


Western Maryland’s ability to handle heavy, 
hulky shipments smoothly is one of many “good 
service” reasons why this progressive York, 
Penna., manufacturer of highly specialized equip- 
ment is happily located on the lines of this road. 


You couldn‘t 


send aboy” 


When there’s a man-size job to be done, 
you can’t turn it over to a mere youngster. 
Do you ship heavy machinery? Then 
make certain the carrier has the “muscle” 
to swing the job. 


Look at that 149,000 pound turbine 
runner. You can see why a load like this 
needs an extra strong car...an extra 
special car. And heavy, well-built track, 
as well. 


It also needs bridges that can bear up 
under king-size loads. And bridges and 
tunnels big enough to give plenty of 
clearance. So, unless routed over a rail- 
road like Western Maryland, an out-size 
shipment may have to travel “all ’round 
Robin Hood’s barn” to reach its 
destination. 


Ask any traffic man. He knows this. And 
he knows that it’s a help to keep in mind 


the direct route that takes heavy traffic WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


in its stride— 
St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic East and West 
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Business Around the World 





PARIS ¢® LONDON ¢ WASHINGTON 


>> Sales prospects in Western Europe for American exports may improve this 
year. United Nations economic experts come to this conclusion in their latest 
Economic Survey of Europe, published March l. 

Western Europe bought U.S. goods worth about 2.8 billion dollars last year, 





a decline of 500 million from 1952. Despite the shrinkage, it's a big market, 
taking almost a quarter of U.S. commercial exports (excluding military aid). 

U.N. experts reason that the sales climate is brightening because-- 

(l) Western Europe is well fixed for hard cash (gold and dollars) now and 
probably will be accumulating more this year; 

(2) Rebuilding of European stocks of American and other Western Hemisphere 
products is becoming necessary. Stocks have been run down in the last year. 

This combination of cash plus bigger demand should equal more sales. 

This doesn't mean a bonanza is opening up for American salesmen. 

Other suppliers have order books out, too. Europeans still often prefer to 
buy where they don't have to pay in dollars, other things being equal. 

Various European countries still curb imports of dollar goods. 

Also, increased European production of some things, such as wheat, coal and 
refined oil products, has cut import demand in certain lines. 

But the fact that more gold and dollars are jingling in European pockets 
than at any time since before the war spells sales opportunities--for somebody. 























>> Western Europe has piled up about 11.5 billions in gold and dollar re- 
serves. More than 2 billions of this was added during 1953. 

Exports to the dollar area were up in 1953. Prominent were automobiles, 
metal products, machinery, textiles, clocks, whisky. 

Imports from the dollar area were down. This was true of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, fats and oils, wood pulp, coal, petroleum products. 

Meanwhile, U.S. outlays for military and economic aid in Western Europe 
during 1953 came to more than 2 billion dollars. Most of these dollars could be 
Salted away, added to reserves. 











>> This year it may be harder for Europeans to maintain their exports to the 
U.S. That depends on American business conditions and consumer purchasing. 

But U.S. military spending in Europe will be trending sharply upward this 
year. This will reflect mainly a big increase in payments for military items 
being produced for U.S. account in Western Europe. 

Thus, it looks as if the dollar inflow into Western Europe will continue 
Substantial, even if exports to the U.S. fall off somewhat. 

In other words, there isn't a dollar problem right now in most of these 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-~-(Continued) 


countries. This means Europeans can replenish their stocks of things such as 
cotton and tobacco. A loosening of purse strings is possible. 

It's important to remember this, though: Western Europe's margin of safety 
is provided by U.S. military spending. This is what is piling up the dollars. 
This military spending will probably start falling off next year. There's no 
indication that the dollar problem is permanently solved. 








>> American private investment abroad may be spurred by several related moves 
now being made in Washington. It's just as well to be aware of them. 

Tax burden on income from foreign investments is reduced in the Reed tax 
bill, now taking shape in the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Corporate tax rate on certain income earned abroad is to be slashed 14 per- 
centage points below the domestic rate (i.e., from 52 to 38 per cent). . 

U.S. firms operating in many countries have been under a tax handicap com- 
pared with investors from other countries, which levy little or no tax on income 
earned abroad. Lessening this disadvantage may stimulate U.S. investment. 

Note this, though: Income from exports to a foreign country is specifically 
excluded from the benefits of this recommended tax differential. 

Taxes on income of foreign branches may be deferred until it is brought 
back to the U.S., if the parent company so wishes. 

Foreign tax credit against the domestic tax bill is liberalized. It will 
no longer be necessary to offset losses in one foreign country against income 
from another to determine the total of foreign income that can justify a tax 
credit. This limitation has been a deterrent to beginning operations in a new 
foreign country by a company having profitable operations in other countries. 
Each country can be considered as an entity in the new tax recommendation. 

The Reed bill also includes other tax incentives for investors with inter- 
ests abroad. All these foreign tax provisions are considered noncontroversial 
and are expected to appear in the final tax law to be passed by Congress. 




















>> Meanwhile, the Foreign Operations Administration, with the blessing of the 
White House, is working up a plan for finding investment opportunities for U.S. 
capital abroad. FOA missions overseas are submitting to Washington lists of 

industries that are really needed in some 54 countries (mostly underdeveloped). 

Results so far received suggest that many countries are interested in lum- 
bering, pulp and paper, food processing and packaging, simple farm equipment 
(plows, hoes, etc.) and chemicals, especially fertilizers. 

FOA will bring such needs to the attention of American industries to see if 
they are interested in setting up operations abroad. 

Extensive information on the investment "climate" in these countries will 
also be provided by the FOA. Included will be material on taxes, corporate law, 
exchange controls, nationalization trends, labor laws, availability of labor, 
power, raw materials, transportation systems and the like. 

Teams will be sent to various nations to try to persuade their governments 
to pass favorable investment laws in order to induce an inflow of capital. 

All of this will take time. A few sample countries and situations will be 
worked up first--to test the reaction of American business. Program is aimed 
especially at small U.S. firms lacking facilities for making such investiga- 
tions. Further details can be obtained from the Office of Trade, Investment and 
Monetary Affairs, Foreign Operations Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
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... give it the 


| Beauly of Copper or Brass 


There is nothing like the warm beauty of copper or brass to 
make a product sell. In lamps, door hardware, railings, furniture, costume jewelry 
and thousands of other products, Chase brass lends loveliness that lasts. 
To increase sales of your product try designing it with brass or copper. 





You can form Chase brass or copper in so many different ways... bend it, draw it, 
stamp it, turn it, spin it, often lowering production costs. It’s available immediately in rod, 
wire, sheet, strip and tube at your Chase wholesaler or one of the 27 Chase warehouses 
and sales offices. Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


ort COPPER CORPOR 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.. WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at:— Albenyt Atlanta Baltimere aston 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rechestert St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 






ATION 





Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denvert Detroit Houston Indianapolis 
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MORE ABOUT COMMUNISTS IN ARMY 


Defense Secretary Says Reds Can Be Ferreted Out 


In what follows, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson discusses at length the dispute between Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens and Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. This is the text of questions and answers 
at his press conference on March 4, 1954: 


Q: Mr. Secretary . . . would you give us what comments 
you may have on the Zwicker case? 

Secretary Wilson: I haven't actually read the report of the 
session with Zwicker, so I don’t know exactly what anybody 
said. I do know this, that I always believed in treating people 
courteously, and there is a general impression that, at least 
in part of the session, that General Zwicker wasn’t treated 
quite as courteously as he was entitled to be treated, but, as I 
say, not having read the complete testimony, and I always 
look down, myself, at people that aren’t nice to a waiter, you 
know. That is one of the ordinary kind of things. You get a 
little peeved and take it out on the waiter. I never liked those 
kind of folks. 

Q: You are not comparing Senator McCarthy to a— 

Secretary Wilson: To a waiter, no. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, Senator McCarthy said in a statement 
yesterday that Dr. Peress was obviously being shielded by 
high Army brass. Do you have any comment on that? 

Secretary Wilson: I doubt very much if that is true, but I 
don’t have a complete record of it. We do have a task force 
that is actually going through the whole history of things, 
looking at original documents, etc., so sometime I will be 
able to say absolutely, but I don’t think it was that kind of a 
case. 

Q: What is the purpose of this investigation? 

Secretary Wilson: So that we will know the facts about it 
and make sure that we will handle things like this better in 
the future. That is about all you can get out of it now because 
he is out of the Army, and that incident is behind us, but we 
might as well profit by an unfortunate experience . . . 

Q: You mean, then, that the Peress case was handled 
badly? Are you trying to find out who handled it badly . . . ? 

Secretary Wilson: . . . It’s not only who, but it is why it 
was handled that way. 

Q: Have you, at any time, issued a directive on how to 
handle Communists in the services? 

Secretary Wilson: Not specifically covering the whole 
range of the business. 

Q: How, then, can the Army or any other service know 
how to follow this particular problem? 

Secretary Wilson: That is one of the difficulties. This is 
sort of a new kind of problem. You wouldn’t want a man to 
be able to dodge the draft because he said he was a Com- 
munist or because he had previous Communist connections. 
There are some technical reasons for it, and while they aren’t, 
perhaps, what you'd call a satisfactory reason or excuse that 
this one wasn’t handled a little better, nevertheless, it did 
contribute to the difficulty. 

Q: Do you think there is a place in the Army for them, sir? 

Secretary Wilson: Well, I think it would be pretty hard to 
find. 

Q: How many Communists are there in the service? 

Secretary Wilson: . . . We have had conscientious objec- 
tors—that is about the only precedent we have had—and I 
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think you should all remember that the Communist Party is 
not outlawed in this country as yet, and I know the American 
people are fed up on the consideration, perhaps, that Com. 
munists have had in the past. There was too much “footsie 
playing” with them in the past. I'd like to go on record with 
you that I never had any use for Communists . . . I don't 
quite say that I hate Communists, but I hate Communism, 
and I think it is the greatest hypocrisy that was ever pulled 
off in the world .. . 

Q: Mr. Secretary, there are several bills in Congress to out- 
law the Communist Party. Would that help the Arny, 
or all your armed services, to have the Communist Party 
outlawed? 

Secretary Wilson: I would think it would, to give youa 
quick answer. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, you said Army handled the Peress case 
badly. How much of that do you think was due to its having 
its hands tied legally, and how much due to administrative 
ineffectiveness? 

Secretary Wilson: Well, I think it was mostly the latter, 
though your “hands tied legally’—some people think their 
hands are tied, when they aren’t, you know. There is a routine 
procedure, and if a particular case doesn’t seem to fit that, 
people don’t know what to do with it for a while, but— 

Q: Do you think Major Peress should have been given 
other than an honorable discharge? 

Secretary Wilson: I doubt if he should have been made 
an officer. 

Q: Well, once he was made an officer? 

Secretary Wilson: I couldn’t pass on that until I see the 
complete record. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, you have spoken of faults in the handling 
of this case. Do you hold Secretary Stevens responsible for 
these faults? 

Secretary Wilson: He is technically responsible, because 
he is the boss. 

Q: Is he going to resign on this account? 

Secretary Wilson: I wouldn’t think so. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, the charge the Republicans made in 
the campaign against the Democrats was that they didn’t get 
Communists out of the Government or the departments. Now 
you have been in more than a year— 

Secretary Wilson: Well, there are some of them going out 
all the time, and—the real point, of course—this left-wing 
dentist was certainly no great security risk in any position 
he had or anything. It is just a question of how you should 
treat a Communist, and how you should handle him under 
all kinds of conditions. 

Q: It has been pointed out that under the law, the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, officers cannot be given other 
than honorable discharge without board action. The Army 
argued that it tried to get Peress out as fast as it could, and 
that was the reason they gave him an honorable discharge. 
What is important? McCarthy wants him to have a dishonor- 
able discharge. The Army says they want to get him out as 
fast as they can. Which is the most important? 

Secretary Wilson: Well, I don’t know that you could 
weigh one against the other. The question is, what is the 
right thing to do? Now, he could have been gotten out 
quicker by a little different kind of administrative pro- 
cedure. 
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Q: Could you describe that to us? 

Secretary Wilson: But that is this improvement in the or- 
ganization. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, day before yesterday Senator McCarthy 
charged that he could find no consistent policy that your 
department had at all. He said Peress got an honorable dis- 
charge. We had two soldiers up there as witnesses that day, 
one had reformed, but he had been let out under other than 
honorable circumstances. Another was still in who refused 
under the Fifth Amendment, and he was still in. 

Secretary Wilson: Well, it isn’t clearly established that to 
be a Communist is a crime in this country. That isn’t estab- 
lished, and some of the other things that the Army has had 
to contend with for years and years—everybody knows 
what the crimes are and the penalties, and so forth. Now, I 
am sure that we are not going to have any Communists in 
the Army in any positions where there is any security risk 
whatsoever involved in it and, personally, I wish we didn’t 
have any in the country. 

Q: Mr. Secretary, in connection with this whole problem, 
do you feel that the approach and the methods used recent- 
ly by the Senate Investigation Committee have been harm- 
ful or beneficial, leading to a solution? 

Secretary Wilson: The Communist business has been pretty 
hard to handle in this country. I sweated with it personally 
after the sit-down strikes in the automotive industry. I have 
had to deal with Communists. I don’t like them, and the 
idea that the Army would be coddling Communists is just 
damned tommyrot, because the Army has been fighting in 
Korea against Communists and it is just foolishness, but we 
are tied up with a little extra red tape and also the question 
of what are the individual rights that people have even when 
they say they are Communists, or they invoke the Fifth 
Amendment to try to keep from incriminating themselves, 
they think, or protecting themselves, and that is not very 
clear yet in our country what kind of a crime that is. 

Q: Do you think the McCarthy Committee is helping? 

Secretary Wilson: I think the McCarthy Committee is 
bringing to the attention of the country the fact that we do 
have this Communist business and we have realistically got 
to figure out how to deal with it. If there are any of the main 
devils left, I would like to see a few of them caught rather 
than just all the little people, you know. 


Q: Mr. Secretary, do you intend to see that military wit- 
nesses are not bullied or browbeaten? 

Secretary Wilson: I don’t believe in browbeating or bully- 
ing anybody. That is not the way to handle people. 

Q: Are you going to see that that doesn’t happen, that 
they are treated with proper respect? 

Secretary Wilson: I oughtn’t to have to do it. 

Q: If you have to do it, will you? 

Secretary Wilson: (Nods affirmatively. ) 

Q: Mr. Secretary, do you need legislation, and if you do, 
don’t you have to get it through congressional investiga- 
tion and recommendation? 

Secretary Wilson: I think legislation would be helpful, but 
I think I know how to get the Communists out of the Army 
without any legislation if there is no other way of doing it. 

Q: How would you do that, sir? 

Secretary Wilson: Just by getting at it case by case. . 
The particular one I did get in my lap was what to do with 
the 21 POW’s. That was a tangle, too, because that was a 
new one; nothing like that had ever been, and the regular 
procedure didn’t quite handle it. 

Q: Mr. Secretary . . . do you think that Army Secretary 
Stevens handled the situation properly? 

Secretary Wilson: I am sure he did the best he could with 
what he thought was a tough situation. He’d tell you himself 
he could have done better now with a little hindsight. 

Q: If you don’t want these Communists in, why couldn’t 
you have a directive issued this afternoon to see that every 
one is out by a certain date? 

Secretary Wilson: You have to sort of prove that they are 
Communists. In other words, you can’t quite say— 

Q: Why do you have to prove anything? You didn’t prove 
that the 21 POW’s were Communists. 

Secretary Wilson: I didn’t say they were, either. 

Q: Well, but you got rid of them. 

Secretary Wilson: Yes, sir. 

Q: Well, I am asking you whether you can’t do that right 
now? The Senator wants to know why the Army coddles 
Communists. 

Secretary Wilson: The Army doesn’t coddle Communists. 

Q: Well, does the Department of Defense coddle Com- 
munists? 

Secretary Wilson: No, sir. 





Continuing its investigation of ‘“Comraunist infil- 
tration into the Department of Defense,’’ Senator 
McCarthy’s Investigations Subcommittee called Mar- 
vin Sanford Belsky, a doctor serving in the Army as 
an enlisted man. Following are sections from the 
transcript of the hearing in Washington, D. C., 
March 4: 


Senator McCarthy: You understand, Mr. Belsky, you are 
under oath? 

Dr. Belsky: Excuse me, may I make a request? It is Dr. 
Belsky and not Mr. Belsky... . 

I would like to raise one jurisdictional question . . . Under 
Article 2, Section II, of the United States Constitution, I am, 
as a soldier, only under the jurisdiction of the President of the 
United States, who is the Commander in Chief of the Army, 
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and this Committee has no jurisdiction over me. 
Senator McCarthy: I may say, yesterday the President 
made a statement with which I heartily agree, and that is 
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THIS ARMY DOCTOR DIDN'T GET A COMMISSION 


that every person in the military or any other branch of the 
Government should willingly and cheerfully testify and give 
facts so long as their testimony will not endanger the security 
of the United States. 

I may say that that is, I think, a step forward from what 
we have been witnessing for some time in the past... 
There is one thing that puzzles me a bit, Doctor. I understand 
from a statement made yesterday that any doctor who was 
drafted was entitled to a commission automatically. I find that 
you are a private doing the work of a doctor. Can you explain 
why you were not commissioned? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: I was drafted as a private .. . 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t want to browbeat you, but I 
am going to make you answer. The question is: Did you apply 
for a commission? 

Dr. Belsky: Yes, I applied for a commission. 

Senator McCarthy: ... Why were you denied a 
commission? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 
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Dr. Belsky: I received notice that my forms were not 
properly completed, and that notice was received after I 
had been drafted as a private. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, you did not answer the 
questions about your Communist background; therefore, you 
were denied a commission? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: They never told me why I didn’t properly com- 
plete the form... 

Senator Potter [Charles E. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, 
member of the Subcommittee]: How did you answer the 
question as to whether you belonged to an organization that 
believed in the overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence? 

Dr. Belsky: I respectfully decline to answer that question, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, in that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Potter: Is that the answer you put on your 
application? 

Dr. Belsky: I respectfully decline to answer that question, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, in that my 
auswer might tend to incriminate me .. . 

Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washington, 
member of the Subcommittee]: You would not want to con- 
vey the impression to this Committee or the American public 
that you do not know why you were denied a commission. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: That is an Army policy and the Army never 
told me why I was denied a commission. 

Senator Jackson: I mean you have friends that are doctors 
and I suppose you tell them that the fact that you are a 
private and they are commissioned is a matter of very little 
importance to you, and you have not the remotest idea why 
you are a private and why they are commissioned officers in 
the Army as medical doctors. _ 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: I object to the question in that it calls for an 
operation of my mind. 

Senator Jackson: An operation of your mind? 

Dr. Belsky: And a question of belief . . . 

Senator McCarthy: May | say, Senator Jackson, I wish you 
would refrain from browbeating this witness. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the rest of us 
have that license . . . 

Senator McCarthy: At this point, may I ask if the Army is 
represented here? Is the Army represented here? Is Mr. Berry 
here? For the record, this record will be transmitted to the 
Army, since they are not represented here. The thing that 
puzzles me very much is the difference in the treatment of four 
different Communists who were before this Committee. We 
had Peress before us, a Fifth Amendment Communist, and 
he was commissioned a major, honorably discharged. Winfield 
was before us, a Communist, and he is being kept in the 
service. Belsky, a Communist, was put in a hospital treating 
patients who are handling the most sensitive work and not 
given a commission and not discharged. Rubenstein, who 
used to be a Communist, a very frank young man, and very 
helpful to the Committee, and he left the party six years ago, 
and he was given a discharge less than honorable. 

The four cases we have had here so far have all been 
treated in completely different fashion . . . 

Senator Dirksen [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
member of the Subcommittee]: . . . Did you in any one of 
the blank spaces on the form in response to any question re- 
gardless of what it may have been write down federal con- 
stitutional privilege? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel) . . . 

Dr. Belsky: I recall that I may have answered, “federal 
constitutional privilege claimed,” as a particular form may 
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have indicated that I had that right to use that privilege. | 
don’t recall actually to what particular question I had used 
that federal constitutional privilege. 

Senator Dirksen: What was your first assignment when you 
were inducted into the service? Were you assigned to medical 
duties, or sanitary duties at once? 

Dr. Belsky: I went to Camp Kilmer, an induction center, 
during which time I fed oil burners and I kept oil burners 
going and I was on K.P. two or three times, from which | 
then went to Camp Pickett for my basic training where I took 
basic training as infantry soldier during which time I did the 
routine basic training and marching and classes and doing 
no medical duties as far as I can recall, at this particular 
time. It was K.P. and doing duties that any other private 
would do in the Army. At the end of my eight weeks’ basic 
infantry-training course, I was then sent to Murphy Army 
Hospital in Waltham, Mass. ... 

Senator Dirksen: . . . Generally, you do perform most of 
the duties that a physician would normally perform in the 
Army, do you not?... 

Dr. Belsky: There are some limitations and it is hard to 
describe, and I also do other work as any other private or 
enlisted man there would do, and I am in the barracks with 
the enlisted men, and I eat with the enlisted men and I do 
latrine duty. A GI party [cleanup detail] comes along and | 
do as any other enlisted man would do. 

Senator Dirksen: Dr. Belsky, how many people would you 
normally see in the course of a day? 

Dr. Belsky: Twenty or 30, and I haven’t been doing medi- 
cal work for the last month, but when I was doing medical 
work in the outpatient department, or the infirmary, I would 
see 20 or 30. 

Senator Dirksen: Those would be all either GI’s or non- 
commissioned officers? 

(The witness consulted with his attorney.) 

Dr. Belsky: I saw Army personnel and civilian de- 
pendents .. . 

Senator Dirksen: . . . If a person in your particular po- 
sition wanted to talk to a GI, or a civilian, about some ideo- 
logical matter—let us say, for instance, general subject of 
security, or loyalty, or even about Communism, you would 
have an opportunity to talk to them, would you not? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: The same opportunity any one has to talk, and 
people talk all day long. . . 

Senator McCarthy: Have you ever discussed any Govern- 
ment secret work with any member of the Communist Party? 

Dr. Belsky: I respectfully decline to answer that question 
on the protection of the Fifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Your patients deal with top-secret 
radar work, and did you ever get information from any of 
your patients and pass that information on to a member of the 
Communist Party? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel) .. . 

Dr. Belsky: No. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever discuss any material hav- 
ing to do with radar with members of the Communist Party? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Dr. Belsky: I respectfully decline to answer that question, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, in that my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator McCarthy: Are you a member of the Communist 
conspiracy as of this moment? 

Dr. Belsky: I respectfully decline to answer that question, 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me... 
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Lets fa mp new life 


into our highway program 


























When this gas pump was new, you 
could roll your Stutz or your Winton 
over highways adequate for those 
traffic conditions. 


Today it’s different. Gasoline pumps 
and automobiles have kept pace with 
transportation progress. But many of our 
roads are now obsolete. 


You’ve risked your neck on them ... narrow, 
twisting, inadequate roads where driving 

is drudgery. Outdated roads that throttle 
traffic, spawn accidents, waste valuable 

time and fuel. 


And you feel the pinch in your pocketbook, 
too. The high cost of transporting life’s necessities 
over old roads that drain man-power and fuel is 
reflected in higher costs at the marketplace. 





So it’s urgent that we pump new life into our road- 
building program. Let’s all work together through our 
local, state and national organizations. “Good roads 
are everybody’s business!” 


MEMBER OF 


The American Trucking Industry 
THE A.T.A. FOUNDATION, INC. 


Advertisement sponsored by TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast in the United States and Canada 
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THE FOUR-PARTY SYSTEM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


W* MUST SEEK OUT the true causes of party dishar- 
mony in America. For it is bringing us an era of 
utter irresponsibility in government. We are threat- 
ened with a spirit of factionalism that can force eco- 
nomic chaos and a disintegration of our national unity. 

Party solidarity has broken down because leader- 
ship within both major parties has failed. Differences 
of opinion are not composed, as they used to be, through 
a sensible appreciation of the need for party unity. In- 
stead differences are accentuated and seem to be ac- 
cepted as irreconcilable. There is no party discipline. 

When a party is in the minority in Congress nowa- 
days, it sometimes votes as a unit on procedural ques- 
tions and even presents a semblance of uniformity on 
certain issues if only to confound the majority party. 
But essentially the two big parties are split and for all 
practical purposes, instead of control by two parties, 
we have a four-party system. 

On the civil rights issue, for example, the Southern 
Democrats will not go along with their Northern breth- 
ren. There are Republicans, particularly from the 
West, who will be found voting with the Southern 
Democrats in an adherence to States’ rights. 

Likewise, on the matter of federal or State priority in 
the use of the police power to govern the relations be- 
tween labor unions and management, a substantial 
number of Southern Democrats often unite temporar- 
ily with Northern Republicans to prevent a federal po- 
lice power from being established that would super- 
sede the States’ control of local functions. 

Just as Big Business has been tamed by governmental 
power and kept within competitive limits and subject 
to vigilant observation, so also is Big Unionism being 
examined now to determine whether federal or State 
regulation or both shall curb the excesses enjoyed by 
a privileged group that seeks a mcnopolistic status. 

There are many questions of the hour on which the 
two major parties do not divide as parties but on 
which there is a natural coalition of groups within 
both parties to achieve temporary majorities. 


Is this a good thing for America? Every piece 
of evidence from our political history says it is not. 
Parties are more serviceable instruments of our de- 
mocracy when they are cohesive and unified. 

But how is party unity to be attained? Nearly a 
half-century ago, we were arguing on the tariff issue 
that only the President could lead his party because 
its members in Congress saw issues through sectional 
eyes and because the Chief Executive alone had a na- 








tional viewpoint. But, precisely because the tasks of the 
Presidency are now so complex and include such a 
variety of powers delegated by Congress, the White 
House is no longer the only place to look for political 
leadership. It must be sought in the Congress as well. 

No parliamentary government in any democracy in 
the world accepts the leadership of the executive with- 
out the full participation of the entire legislative body 
in the making of decisions. 

There is something manifestly wrong with the pres- 
ent system. What is wrong is the failure of the Pres- 
ident and the legislative membership in the present 
era to thresh out their differences in lengthy confer- 
ences such as are held in Great Britain when the par- 
ties work out their programs. With us a party platform, 
drafted in the pressure of a convention wherein the 
chief business is to select a presidential candidate, is 
expected once in four years to furnish guidance for 
the party in Congress. 


The time has come for the Republican Party 
to call a conference in which all its members in Con- 
gress will have an equal chance to argue for the policies 
they believe should be adopted. When the debate has 
been concluded, a set of principles should be voted on. 
Continued membership in the party should depend on 
the willingness of those who accept the party confer- 
ence to abide by a majority vote of the participants. 
Without party discipline there can be no unity. 

The Democratic Party should tackle the problem in 
the same way. Too long has its Northern wing turned a 
deaf ear to the wishes of the Southern wing. 

These party conferences should vie with each other 
in presenting programs which truly seek the maxi- 
mum good for the nation. 

Splinter parties have broken down European parlia- 
ments. We are headed for the same fate in America un- 
less we can learn to iron out our differences within a 
party. This does not mean dictatorship by the man in 
the White House or by the man who was the standard 
bearer for the losing party in the previous election. It 
should mean common counsel and an honest effort to 
work out the program that can benefit the nation and 
hence deserve the support of the voters themselves. 

Parties can be restored to their original strength in 
America by a renewed devotion to principles pro- 
claimed not just in a presidential year but before 
each congressional election. It is the road away from 
legislative chaos. It is the road to party harmony and 
responsible government. 
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“\ Sfalionals have saved us their cost many times over” 


—CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., New York 
“World’s Largest Manufacturer of Branded Shirts’ 


“We use National Accounting Machines 
to compute, analyze and prepare pay- 
rolls for each of our 16 plants in the 
United States and Canada. We use them 
for sales analysis and inventory control 
in our General Accounting and Produc- 
tion Control offices. Our 7 sales offices 
are equipped with Nationals for receiv- 
ables accounting and territory analyses. 
Our experience with National machines, 
Over a long period of time, using 


improved models as they became avail- 
able, has been profitable. Having tried 
alternative methods for the various tasks 
described above, our opinion is that 
Nationals are most efficient and eco- 
nomical for the jobs we require of them.” 


Controller 


In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
cut costs by doing up to ¥% of the work auto- 
matically. They soon pay for themselves out of 
the money they save, continue savings as yearly 
profit. Operators are happier because their work 
is made easier. Your nearby National repre- 
sentative will gladly show how much you can 
save with Nationals adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrons, on10 
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- there stood your baby girl, 

a uniform. And suddenly you 
realized that she wasn’t your ares girl any more. ..that | 
you hadn't played horsie for her in a long time ...and you 
couldn't remember when you last carried her up the 
wooden hill to bed. 


One pay you looked up.. 
sti raight and serious-faced, 


“I’m a Brownie Scout, Daddy !” she said. “See my pin, and 
look, this shows I belong to Troop 16, and | made a promise 
to love God and my Country and to help others, and we're 
going to take hikes, and today Miss Alby showed us how 

to make things with clay, and w hen I'm ten I'll get to be a 
real Girl Scout, and, and, and... 


When she had finally run out of breath you smiled, perhaps 
too indulgently, made an appropriate remark, and went 
back to reading your paper. 


But that evening you noticed Mother had help carrying the 
dishes out to the kitchen. And Saturday morning 

a certain young lady made her bed without 

being told. And when youd planned going 

up to the mountains over Memorial Day We, 


weekend, you were informed that 





They made a promise 


it was more important that a Brownie “make bouquets 

for our soldier boys who got killed.” You had a pang of 
conscience when it hit you that some of those “soldier boys’ 
were your own buddies from B C vompany. And you 


helped with the flowers, too. 


And so Girl Scouting had begun to work its own particular 
wonders in your home, as it has in so many others, 

You watched its quict influence through the years. And 
your respect for it grew. And more than once you gave a 
mental “thanks” to the tireless people who make such 

an organization live. 


Today in our country there are over a million and a half 
girls in Scouting. That's a good thing to know. A good 
thing to think about when you get to W onder ing about 

the future. A million and a half little girls, keeping a sober 
promise to love God and their Country and to help other 
people, can make a big difference in where we go from here. 
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